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VKinsc Uio ancient countries of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, being 
the chief object of travelling at the present day, and the consequent 
interest taken in the remains of the former grandeur, magnificenoe, 
and high civilisation of tbetie countries, has uiude Archteology one 
of the most important and most interesting studies of the present 
day, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, w(iro the fountain heads of our 
civilization and the sources of our knowledge ; to them we can 
trace, link by link, the origin of all that is ornamental, graceful, 
and beantifitl, in our architecture, scnlpture, and in the arte of 
design. Itemains, evincing the perfection they have reached in 
these arts, and attesting the stages of development which have been 
passed through leading to that culminating point of excellence, are 
alill objecte of the groatest interest in those countries. An intimate 
knowledge, thoreforo, of the original state and former perfection, 
and alhu of the present state of these remains, has been a matter of 
ibe deepest interest to many. Each country baa found ardent in- 
vtwtigators in its history and antiiiuities. The ruins of Egjpt 
h»Te yielded an endless amount of historical information to the 
ardent researches and zeal of Young, Chum poll! on, Kosellini, Wil- 
kinson, Bunsen, Lcpsius, Birch. The temples and Cyclopean remains 
of Greece have been accurately di'awu and described by Chandler, 
Stnart, Dodwell, Miiller, Loaka. Falkener, Wordsworth, Penrose. 
The remains of ancient art in Italy have been always a favourite 
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theme of writers of different countries, English, French, German, 
as well as of Italian writers. Braun, Cramer, Dennis, Fergusson, 
Lanzi, Micali, Inghirami, Canina, have wiitten largely on these 
subjects. 

The works of these authors, treating of the various subjects ot 
ancient art, are for the most part not only voluminous and very 
costly, but also diflBcult to be procured. The present work has, 
therefore, been compiled to supply a want often felt when travelling 
in Greece, Italy, or Egypt ; a work which would afford concise 
general information on the objects of antiquity so frequently met 
with in these countries. Its chief object has been to condense, 
within the smallest possible compass, the essence of the information 
contained in the writings of authors who are considered as authori- 
ties on these subjects 

We have adopted the following division in this work : — 



AUCHITECTURE 



Egyitian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 



WallB, houseB, temples, altars, culumns, obelisks, 
pynimids, theatres, amphitheatres, naiima- 
chia, hippodromes, stadia, baths, public 
roads, bridges, gates, aqueducts, tombs. 



SCULPTURE. 



Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 



Statues. 

Busts. 

Baa-reliefs. 



TAINTING . 



Egyptian, 

Grecian, ( Frescoes, painted sculpture, painted Tases. 

Etruscan, I mosaics. 

Roman, 



Egyitian, 

CtRECIAN 

GLYPTIC ART . ^ „ * \ Engraved stones, iu intaglio and cameo. 

Etruscan, ^ 

Roman, 



Egyitian, 
INlSCRlPTlONt? • ^ ,, ' \ Material, ulpliabttb, languages, abbreviations. 

IVTRUijCAN, 

Roman, 



PltEFACE. ix 

To avoid notes of reference, appended is a list of the works and 
writers consulted, and whose words are frequently quoted and in- 
troduced. 

BuNSEN*s Egypt. 

Lepsius' Egypt, 

Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. 

Sharpk's Egypt, 

MUller's Ancient Art (Leitch's translation). 

Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture. 

Dennis' Etruria. 

Flaxman's Lectures, 

WESTMACorr's Handbook of Sculpture. 

Cell's PompAana. 

Winkelman. 

Canina's Boma Antica. 

VlTBUVIUS. 

Smithes Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Classical Dictionary. 

G wilt's Encydopcedia of Architecture. 
Bawlinson's Herodotus. 
Wornum's Epochs of Painting. 
Birch's Ancient Pottery. 
C. W. King's Antique Oems. 

Natural History of Precious Stones. 

Vaux's British Maaeum. 

To the kindness of Mr. Samuel Shaufe we are much indebted for 
the use of several woodcuts from his " History of Egypt." 

H. M. W. 
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MONUMENTS OF AKCHITECTUKE. 

EiOB nation baa ita rules, its proporlicriui, ami its parLicular taatea, 
haying always in view the same end — solidity, regularity, end cgn- 
Teoieitoe. The architecture of a people is an impoitant purt of their 
bietoiy. It is the external and enduring form of their public life : it is 
an index of their state of knowledge and social prngresB. The influ- 
encM! of climates and public institutions was particularlj'diaplnyed in 
the productions of architecture. The material also afforded by the 
country must necessarily have aa important influence on the archi- 
teclnre of a people, lu our West, temples open to the sky would be 
nH little stiiled to its climate on to our hnbits. Scenic represcntatiuDs 
formed move a pait of the national customs of the Greeks and 
lans than with us; and lazily, the art of war, Kuch as it was 
among the ancients, imposed other principles on military archi- 
tecture. 



Sectios !.— walls— MOHTAll— bricks. 

Walls: E^yjitian. — The walls of inctosiiio of the f^ptian towns 
e generally constructed of crude bricks, dried in the sun, Their 
dimensions &r» various : the mud of the Nile supplied the material, 
whicb, however, required straw to prevent the bricks cracking. 
Scmetiniea ihey bear short hieroglypiiic inscriptions enclosed in an 
oval, which is the stump of the king under whose reign they were 
made. Burnt bricks wore not used in Egj'pt, and when found they 
art) knuvo) to be of a Koraau time. Large and massive ttones were 
in the conslruotion of the temples. Calcareous stone tvas 
gMunlly employed in the walls of buildings. The only works of 




Egjpti&n architecture known are temples, palaces, pyramids, walls of 
inoloBuro, qunja, and other public constructionB ; private construo- 
tions, Louses, &c., have disappeared in the lapse of timE), either 
becauae ihey were built of oluy or brick, or of Bomo other ae 
periiihable material. Tiie pyramidul or sloping line was a charaoter- 
istio feature iif the Egyptian style in temples and other buildings — 
the chief object of which was solidity. Another feature was tbe 
reed moulding, with lines cut obliquely on it, on the angles 
foiined by the faces of the wall. The walls were eunnountcd by a 
projecling cornice. The solidity of Egyptian maflonry is well 
known; it is the result of the good choice of maleriiils, of its 
eiztiiiordinBry hize, and of the earo bestowed on the building. It 
has been frequently remarked, that in the courses the neighbouring 
stoneH were attached to one another by plugs of wood, dove-tailed 
at each end, and imbedded iu the stonoa. The Gi'oeks aud 
Bonians employed bronze and iron for the same purpoee. There 
in no appearance that metallic cramps were ever used among the 
Egyptians. 
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1 TiK pModUiKlvnium, 



Grecian.— At first the tJreeVs built their walls of rough n 
of large proportions: the inlersticea were filled up with (smaller sd 
lenminB of hiuiilnr walla can be seen at TirMis, At Mvi 



Corinth, Eretria, and Cadjanda in Lycia, tlio moet ancient walls are 
rregalar polygons, carefully cut, and well joined together, 
"Wliea Grecian arcliitecture arrived at perfection, it adopt^l three 
diSerent kinds of masonry : — the itodomum ; courses uf stone of the 
same height, and in general very long : the pseudo-isoilomitm ; courseH 
tone uf iriegiilar height ; ihe emplerton, for extiiwirdinury 
thicknetBee. The two faces of the wall were huill with cut stone, and 
'the intervening spaee was filled with rough stones imbedded in 
mort&r, and, at certaiJi distanceH, stones (Siaroi-w) lung enough to 
extend to both sides, consolidated this kind of construction. 

lUdian, — In Italy the stages of the development of masonry are 
not very different frum those followed in Greece. The following 
division of the velativo antiquity of the ditfeient stj'lea of masonry 
3cient walls seems to be approved of by the best antborities, 
and may answer for the deueription of walls both in Greece and 
Italy, for the sequence of styles was similar in both countries. First, 
the Ci/dopean, composed of unhewn massed', riid«dy piled up, with 




no further adjustment than the insertion of small bjoi^ks iu tbe 
interstioee, and so described by Pausanios. Of this ludest stylo ipf 
few specimens now exist; the most celebrated one is the 
eitadel of Tiryns. The second style, which we would call the 
iPvigffonal, though generally called the rola8|;iau, is a natural and 
obvious improvement uf the former. The improvement consists in 
BttiDg tiie side of the polygonal blocks to each other, so that 

nteriirt'ly the walla may present a smooth and solid surface. \Vhst 
a far to prove the high antiquity of this polygonal masonry is 

llfi [irimitiva style of its gateways, and the absence of the arch in 
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connection with it ; and also that it is found as a substruction under 
walls built in the horizontal style, which is of later origin, as in 
the walls of Cosa. This style is prevalent at Mycenae, and also to 




POLYGONAL WALLS. 



be seen in the walls of Cadyanda in Lycia. It is also to be met 
with in the Etruscan cities of Cosa and Satumia. Similar polygonal 
masonry is to be found in the walls of Alatri and Arpiuo. In the 
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third style, which we shall call the Irregular Horizontal, by some 
called Etniscan, and also Hellenic, from its being the prevalent 
style in Etruria and in Greece, the blocks are laid in horizontal 



eonraes, witli more or less irregularity; and the joints, Eometimes 
Mcurately fitted, are either perpend icular or oblique. Cemeiit was 
■not employed in any of these walla : the maeaiveneas of the parta 
Tendered it unnecessary. An appi'oximation to this style is Tisible 
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■t MycensB, but is seen in perfection in the cities of Etmria, many 
of which still retain their ancient walls ; we may name Fiesule, 
Tolterra, Cortona, ropulonia, Roaelle, and others," To this may be 



Snnie atlribute the adoption nf theee dilfeienl elylea of niDgnniy It 
■BCdaity, uid affirm that tlie olarauter of tlje masonry is delerminoil by tlie 
jnUrial, lituMtone apliltine readily into poly^nal fornu, and Itavritine having n 
fcorixontal cIcBTsgc. This theory is lionevcr cotitradiolcd by tlie nalU of Baturnis, 
' lliey me polygons] and built of tniTertine. 

If I may hu allowed to Ijazanl k co[|jeclure. I Kould ray. that in Iho art of 

Inil'ling, OB in oviiiy otiicr art, lliorc is a progrens fj^im tlie rudest state to ppr- 

luo ; <3u:h ippnrata etylc of muaoiiry ia the rrtult or ncceamry coiiBvquonce of 

lliat pro^rrcM and gnidiuil itcvelupinpnt in the art of hallding in any country, and 

«ot j^Miiiar lo any pnrticulor race ; encli style iiiBrking the atjigo of development 

Uk art. Ab in tculplure there are three diflbrent elyles ; the firel, rigid, liurd, 

J rod*, wliich was the flrat begioning of art ; the eecond, when Ihero was more 

m^aiil id propnrtinn and beauty: andlsstly.lbe third or perfect ttylc— En in miuonry, 

primitivo Blyle was but * piling up of rough blnrks wliich might be 

> any people; tlio second style may be ronaidered an iinprovcmenl 

: tlie tliird eljle, a still greater improvement, when the moaonry was 

• moot perfeot stale. Specimens of pilygonnl and hi>ri»nital masonry, 
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added a fourth style, which is the final improvement on the irregular 
horizontal, and is composed of regular horizontal courses of cut 
stone, such as was used in the flourishing period of Greece, and 
similar to that now in universal use. This may be distinguished as 
the Regular Horizontal ; these different styles are not, however, of 




REGI.T.AR HORIZONTAL. 



the same period or age in all countries, but they mark the stages of 
development of the art of masonry in the country in which they are. 
found. 

lioman. — At Grst the Romans imitated the Etruscans their masters, 
and were ever borrowing of their neighbours, not only civil and 
religious institutions, but even the sterner arts of war. In the 
same manner in their architecture and fortification : in the Sabine 
country they seemed to have copied the style of the Sabines, in 
Latium, of the Latins, in Etruria of the Etruscans. Afterwards they 
adopted two kinds of construction : the Incertum, or antiquum, com- 
posed of small rough pieces placed irregularly, and imbedded in a 



with a similar sequence of styles, are found in Peru and in tlie central parts of 
America (Missouri;, where they cannot be said to be of either Pelasgic or Etruscan 
origin. According to Mr. Fergusson, examples occur in Peru of every intermediate 
gradation between the polygonal walls of the house of Manco Capac and tlie regular 
horizontal masonry of the Tambos, precisely corresponding with the gradual pro- 
gress of art in Latium, or any European country where the Cyclopean or Pelasgic 
ttvle of building has been found. 



large qnanlity of mortar ; and the retlcalalam, composed of Htones, 
eiit and Bquaied. but joined so tliat the line of the joining fonned a 
diagonal, whii'h gave to the wallu (he appearance of not-woik. 
TitniviuB sa3-8, that this moile of building was the mont comuion in 
bis time ; several examples of it still remain : one may be seoti in 
that part of Ihe walls of Itome called the ^[uro Torto. 'i'he Greeks 
gavo it the name of diriifolheton, synonymons with net ; they also 
commimicated to tho Homans tlioir emjilecton. Another structure of 
which the Bonians made great use, and which was one of the moat 
durable of all, was that composed of flat tiles. Canina distingiiiehes 
five species of IJoman masonry; (1) when the blocks of stone are 
laid in alternate courses, lengthwise in one conrse and crosswise in 
the next : this is the most common. (2) When the stones in each 
contBO are laid allcmately along and across ; tliis construction was 
usual when the walls were to be footed with slabs of marble. 
(3) When they were laid eutiroly lengthwise ; (4), entirely croes- 
wiae. (5) When the ooui-ses are alternately liigher and lower than 
each other, as in the temple of Vesta, over the Tiber. The earliest 
instences of Koman masonry are to be found in tho Career Alamer- 
linns, the Cloaca Maxima, and the >Servian walls. They are con- 
Btructed of masRive quadiflnRular liewn stones, placed loReilior 
ithoat cemeni, 

JJoKTAR. — Tlie perfection of that of the ancients has passed into a 
proverb. The Egyptians never employed it in their great construc- 
tions i but other monuments preserve traces of it: the pyramids 
were formerly covered with a coaling which supposes its use. That 
plaster, lime, bitumen were employed in the aits, is attested by 
nnnjerous examples. The Greeks and Ktriiscans were also acquainted 
with it, evidences of which are to be seen in a resei-voir at Sparta, 
built of stones, cemented together: and in the sepulchral vaults of 
Tarquinii, which are plastored with stucco, covered with paintings. 
Koceeaty must have made the use of mortar familiar ta every i>eople. 

e, which has hardened it, has caused it to be considered more 
peifect thrtn the moilem. Its extreme hardness may probably bo 
acoonntod fiir by merely referring to the circumstance that the long 
•xpoaure which it has undci^one, in cotudderable masses, has given 
it tho opportunity of slowly acquiring tho carbonic acid fi-om the 
■ir, upon which ita hardness and durability depend. The chief 
vxcellence of the mortar of the ancients lay in their knowledge of 
like art of mixing lime with tiand, more or less earthy. So scniputouij 

: tha ancient masons in the mixing and blending of morlar, tiiat 
the Greoka kept ten men constantly employed fur a long space nf 
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time in beating the mortar with wooden ataves, which rendered it 
of such prodigious hardneB§, that Vitniviua tells us that slabs of 
plaster cut from the ancient walla Eel■^■ed to make tables. 

Bbicks. — The ancients both baked their bricks and dried them in 
the sun. The Egj-plians used Bun-dried britks in the large walls 
which inclosed their temples, and in the constructionB about their 
tomljs. Pyramids were sometimea built of bricks, which consisted 
of ckxy and chopped straw. In some of the paintings in Egyptian 
tombs, slaves aro represented miicing and tempering the clay, and 
turning the bricks out of the mould. They are sometimes fonnd 
stamped wiib the oval of the king in whose reign they were 
made. They are about sixteen inches long, seven wide, and five 
thick. Bnmt bricks were not used in Egypt nnti] the fioman 
period. 

It has been suppoBod that the Greeks did not employ bricks until 
after their subjugation by the Romans, as none of the works esecuted 
prior to that period, the ruina of which still exist, exhibit any signs 
of brick work ; yet tlioiB are Gi-eck buildings mentioned by Vitni- 
vius, as built uf brick. Vilruviiis (lib. ii. cap. 8) mentions the 
walls of Athens, towards Monnta Hymotlus and Pentelicus, and the 
cella of the temples of Jupiter and Hercules, The Greek name for 
bricks wei-e didoron, pentadoron, tetradoron, from the Greek 
SUpov, a handbreadtli. The didoron was a foot long and half a 
foot wide. The peutadoron was five dora wide, and the tetradoron 
four dora wide on each side. All thet^e bricks were also made half 
the size, to break the joint of the work ; and the long bricks were 
laid in one course, and the short in the course above them. 
Vitruvius says, the pentadora were need iu public works ; and the 
tetradora in private. The Itomans, according to Pliny, began to 
use bricks about the decline of the republic ; but a brick building, 
called Templo of the god Rediculus, still remains, which is said to 
have been built on the oocasitm of the retreat of Hannibal. This 
building is, however, now supposed to be a tomb and an imperial 
stnioturc, probably of the time of the Antonioea. The Roman brick 
used in the buildings on the Palatine hill, in the baths of Caracalla, 
and in various remains of Roman buildings in England, ia more like 
a tile than a brick, being very thin compared with its length and 
breadth. The dimensions of Homau bricks vary, being T^ inches 
square and H thick; 164 inches square, 2^ thick, and 1 foot 
10 inches square, and 2i thick j the colour is led. The tei-ms used 
by the Romans for bricks dried in tho sun, were lateres crudi; and 
for bricks burnt in t\w kiln, lateres cocli, or cnctiles. Though 



Angustiis boiisteil that he fonud Eome brick and left it marble, 
brick continued to be generally used in the lioman buildings erected 
in the times of the later Koiuan cmpoiora. 



Secfios 11— HOUSKS. 

Tbk ancients act«d differently from the modems in this e 
part of Kocinl customs. It does not seem that tbey aver occupied 
themselves in adorning towns by private buildings : public monu- 
ments had alone this privilege, and the honours decreed to citizens 
who had them built or repaired at their own expeoBe, turned towards 
them their attention and the employment of their fortune rather 
tlmn towarih) domestic habitations. The degree of comfort eichibited 
in the arrangement of their houses is a very important characteiistio 
of a nation's degree of civilization, and we may mark the progress 
of this civilization in ita successive stages from a rude condition to a 
high stato of perfection by studying the arohitecture of a peojile as 
shown in their oHinary dwellings. 

Egirptian. — Egyptian bouses were built of crude brick, stuccoed 
and painted with all the combinationB of bright colour in which the 
Egyptians delighted ; and a highly decorated maiuiion bad numerous 
courts and architectural details derived from temples. Over the 
door was t'ometimes a senlouce, aa " a good house," or the name of a 
king, nnder whom the owner pi-obably held some office. The plans 
varied according to the caprice of the builders. In some houses the 
ground plan consisted of a number of chambers on three sides of a 
court, which was often planted with trees. Others were laid out in 
chambers round a central area, similar to the l!oiiian impluvium, 
and paved with etoDo, or containing a few trees, a lank, or a foun- 
tain, in its centi'e. The houses in most of the Eg^'plian towns are 
detitroyed, leaving few traces of their plans; but sufHcient remains 
of Eunie at Thebes and other places to enable us, with the help of 
the sculptures, to ascertain their form and appearance. 

Greek. — 'ITie Greeks, according to Viti-uvius, and probably the rich 
Gntk», divided their house into two apartments distinct one from 
til* other, that of the meu^andronitis, and that of tbe wonien^ 
gynnconitis or gynsecoum. A porter guarded the entrance of the 
faonse, wfaioh was generally a long corridor leading to the ajiart- 
msnta, a Hermes, or a statue of Apollo Agyieus, or an altar to that 
gw). adorned the entrance ; at the end of this corridor was the 




peristyle of tlie an<1ronltis, which was a space open to the sky in the 
centre, and snrrounded on all four Kides by porl.iooes, wliioh wure lued 
for conversation and for exercifie. Round the peristyle were tvri^tiged 
i-ooras used aa banqut-ting rooms, music roijins, sitting, sleeping 
rooms, picture galleriea, and libraries. A door from this peristyle 
opened into a passage leading to the gynBeceum, which was at Jirsl 
in the upper story, when the nndronitis was un the ground floor ; 
nfterwaids it occupied, adjoining the latter, the most distant part of 
the house. Greek habits condemned women to habitual seclusion. 
A large hall was destined for their usual employmentB, surrounded 
by their slaves ; at the further end of this hall or peristyle was 
the TTpooTa? or vestibule, un the right and left of which were two 
bedchambers, Ihe flaXa/tw and ajii<iiifluAa/ios, Ihe former waa the prin- 
cipal bedohnmber of the house. A dining-room., and the other 
rooms neocsKaiy for domestic pnrpfwes lay eontiguoue. Some 
smaller buildings, next the house, were destined fur straugeiu It 
seems that Greek honsea hiid hut one story; the pavement was a 
very hard cement, the roof was a platform surrounded by a balus- 
trade. Tlie light was admitted mora Ihroiigh tho upper part of the 
house than tlirough tJio hides. 



Boman. — The Komans, who lived in a common apartment with 
Iheir women, adopted for their houses a different distribution from 
that of the Greeks ; they were divided into two parts, one intended 
for public resort, the other for the private sei-vice of tiie family. 
The door, ostium, led through the vestibule, or prothyrum, where 
the porter, ostiarius, usually had his seat, into the atrium or cavee- 
dium, a kind of portico built in the shape of a parallelogram, 
according to the proportions of the different ordei-s of architecture. 
It was jwtfed over, but with an opening in the centre, called com- 
pluvitira, towards which the roof sloped, so as to throw tho rain 
water into a cistern in the floor, called impluvium. The atrium 
was the mont important part of the Roman house, it was used as a 
reception hall. Here the wealthy Roman exhibited to his numerous 
clients and flatterers all his weidth and mag:iificence. The atrium 
of M. Si'-aums was celebrated for the richness of its marble columns 
and the beauty of its decorations. Vitmviue distinguishes five 
species of atria: I. The Tuseanicum, or Tuscan atrium, tho oldest 
and simplest of all. It was merely an apartment, the roof of which 
was supported by four" 1>eara3 crossing each other at right angles, 
the included sjiace forming the oompluvium. It was styled Tuscan 
from the Tuscans, from whom the Romans adopted it. II. The 
letvastyle, or fniir-pillared atriTim, rcsemblpd the 'I'uhCiiu, except 
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I Eliat the ^rders or main beams of ilio rout wore siippcirted by 
' pillars placed at the four angles of the impluviuru, III. The 
I Corinthian atrium differed from ihe tetraatyle only in the uumberof 
I pillara and size of the impluvimn. IV. The atrium diBphiviatum 
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had it8 roof inolined the contrary way, eo as to throw the water off 
to the oataide of the houee iimtcfid of can'jiug it into the imptii- 
vium. V. The atrium tertudinatum was roofed all over, without 
any vacancy or corapluviuiu. At the further end of the atrium was 




the tablinum, where the family archives were kept. It waa aepa- 
rated from the cavtediumby an aiiltewm or curtain, like a drop-scene. 
In summer the tablinum wan tisod aa a dining room. Near the 
tabliuuin wei'o two fimall open rooms (alae), and in a comer of the 
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atrium was ttie lararitim, or Bmall private chapel. By the Bide of 
ihe tablinum waa a corriJor (fauces) whioh. led to tlie private 
apartinenl8 — the first of which to be mentioned is the peristyle. 
It resenibleil the atrium, being in fact a court open to the eky in 
I middle, and surrounded by a colonnade, but it was largur in its 
dimensions. The centre of the court was often decorated with 
thrubs and flowers, and waa then called systus. Tbe other rooms, 
besides the bedchambers, the smaller ones for the women (cubicula), 
olhers with aiL alcove (thalami) for the master of the house, for his 
daughters, were the triclinium, or dining room, so named from the 
three beds, nXatu, which encompassed the table on three aidos, 
leaving the fourth open to tbe attendants. The feci, from okik, a 
house, were spacious halls or salooiis borrowed from the Greeks- 
They were used for more exiensive banquets; the boci, like the 




alriH, were divided into tetrastyle and Corinlhian; the pinncotheca 
or picturo galleiy, and tbo bibliotheca or libi-avy. The excdra was 
either a seat intended to contain a number of persons, or a spacious 
liall for I'onveraation. In the furthest comer of the house was the 
aiilina or kitchen. The floors of the higher order of Homan houses 
'0 generally covered witli stone, marble, or mosaic. The houses 
at Pompeii contain specimens of floors in mosaic, exhibiting ex- 
ijiiiAito taste in the variety of ornament elaborated in them. The 
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walls of tlie rooms wore sometimes lined with tliiu alabs of marble ; 
tliey were also paiuted in fresco. Thuir decorative paintings 
generally represented mythological subjects, dancing figm-es, lond- 
Bcapos, and ornamentation in boundless variety. Windows (finetftrai) 
wora seldom used in Itumau bouses. The atria and peris'yles being 
always open to tlie sky, and the adjoining rooms I'oceiviug their 
light from them, prevented the noceasity of windows j windows 
were only I'equired when there was an upper story. Roman life, as 
at tbe present day, being so much out of doors, windows were 
seldom wanted. 

The hoose of Lepidua was at first oomridered the finest in Rome; 
thu thresholds of tbe diAors were of Numidian marble ; but be was 
soon surpassed by others in splendour and magnificence, especially 
by LucuUus. At Athens the houses of Theioistocles, of Aristides, 
differed but little from those of tbe poorest citizen. The Romans 
had many stories to their houses; to prevent the inconveniences 
which would result, Augustus restricted their height to seventy feet, 
which Trajau reduced to sixty. 

It was in their villas or country bouses Ibat the Romans displayed 
a boundless luxury ; objects of art and the productions of the most 
distant nations were collected there in addition to the profusion of 
other ornaments. Lnoullns erected several magnificent villas near 
Naples and Tusculiim, which he decorated with the most costly 
paintings and statues, in which he lived in a slyle of magnificence 
and luxury which appears to have astonished even the most wealthy 
of his contemporaries. The emperors Nero and Adrian also built 
magnificent villas, which the arts of Greece and the luxury of the 
East contributed to adorn. It was in the villas of the emperors, 
or of the most wealthy citizens, that the most beautiful productions 
of ancient art have been found. 

A Roman villa, according to the rule laid down by Vitruvius, and 
the younger Pliny's description of his Laurentino villa, had its 
atrium next the door or porch at the entrance. Opposite the centre 
of the peristyle was a cavokliiim. afrer which caiae the triclinium, on 
every side of which wore either folding dooi's or large windows, 
affording a viala thi-ongh tbo npailments, and views of the sur- 
rounding scenery and distant nioimtains. Near this were several 
apartments, including bedchambers and a libmry. Attached to tbe 
villa were baths, halls for exercise, gardens (xystuw), and everj- 
arraJigeraent which conld conduce to the pleasure and amusement of 
a wealthy Roman. The suburban villa of DJnmedcs at I'ompeii 
presents a somewhat different arrangement t>> that of I'liny's Lau- 
rentine villa. 



Sectiom III.— temples. 

Ti-.MPi.EB are eacred cdifiooa destined to the wurahip of ihc divinity. 
All nations have raised them, and the piety which founded them 
batttennd the progrecs of orchi tec Love by the desire to ronder theNe 
edifieea more worlhy of their destination. The Egyptians have 
surpassed all nations in the extent and magnificence of these public 
tuonumcnts ; tliej hiid ancient temples when the Oracle of Delphi 
t in a ciibin of liiurels, and the Jupiler of Dodooa had but an 
old oak for an abode. 

igptittn. — The temple, properly so called, or ihe cella, or adytnm. 
was iu the form of a sqnaie, or an oblong tquiu'o. It was there that 
the god dwelt, represented by his living symbol, which superstitious 
miitds have taken for the divinity itself. Ulie religions rituals pre- 
Bcribcd in uU its ininutiie the order of the service of the priettls 
towards lliese sacred anunals, the roproscutatives of the god, chosen 
and poinlfd out according lo extcriur signs jirescribod by tho ritual. 
The adytum, or tnjuiK, the principal part of the temple, is alwajs 
the most anoient piirt. and bears the name of the king who had it 
built and dedicatJMl. The plans of the different temples of Egj'pt 
display a great diveinity, but evince a certain nniformity in tho 
principal pails. An Egyptian temple, as Mr, Fergusson remarks, 
is an aggregaiiiin of pai-t« around a. umall but aatn'ed contie, which 
have been gradually elabomtud during Beveral centuries. Tho 
larger temples were generally approached hy an avenue of sphinxoH. 

a pair of ob>olisks was placed in front of the pylons. We 
extract the following description of the temple known as the 

neasion, front Mr. Fergiisson's "Handbook," asaSbrdiuganaccn- 
rate general description of an Egyptian temple. Tho wholo temple 
was bnilt by lihamses the Great, in the fifteenth cenlnry, b.o. Its 
b^^de is formed by two great pylons, oi' pyinmidal masses of masonry, 
which are Ihe most uppropriate and most imjiosing pail of the 
atracture extei-nally. Between these is the enlrance doorway (pro- 
pylnn), leading almost invariably into a great square coort-yard, 
with porliooes, always on two, and Homotiiiies on thiee sides. This 
leads to an inner court, smaller, but far more splendid, iLau the 
firal. On the two sides of this court, through which (he central 
iMMtNga leads, are 6({imre piei'swith coloi-si in front, and on the 
xigiit aad left are double ranges of circniar oolumns, which are con- 
'tinupd bImi behind the square piers fionting tho Dnti*anuo. I'assing 
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through this, we come to a hypostyle hall of great bean^, formed 
by two ranges of lai^er oolumne in the centre, and three rows of 
Bmailer onea on each siilo. Those hypoatyle halls almost always 
accompany tlie larger Egyptian temples of the great ago. They 
derive their name from having an upper range of columns, or what 
in Gothic architecture, would he called a clerestoiy, through which 
the light IB admitted to the central portion of tlie hall. Although 
some are mure exlensive than this, the arrangement of all is nearly 




similar. They poaseBs two ranges of oolumus in the centre, so tall 
as to equal the height of the side columuH, together with that of 
the attic which is placed on them. These are genetully of different 
orders ; the central pillars having a hell-shaped capital, the under 
side of which is perfectly illuminated from the mode in which the 
light U iutrodueed: while in ihe side pillars the capital was nar- 
rower at the top than at the bottom, apparoully for the sake of 
allowing ite ornamcuts to bo seen. Beyond this are always several 
smaller apartments, in this instance supposed to be nine in number, 
but they are bo ruined that it is difficult to be quite certain what 
their arrangement was. These seem to have been rather suited to 
the lesideucea of Ihe king or priests, than to the purposes of a 
temple, as we undersland tlie word. Indeed, palaco-femple, or 
tern pie- palace, would bu a more appropriate term for those buildings 
than to coll them simply lemples. They do not seem to have been 
appropriated to the worship of any particular god, but rather for the 



TEMPLEH. 

great ceremonials of royaUy, of kingly sacrifice lo the gods for tno 
fteople, and of worship of the kiiiji; by tiic people. lie eeeiUH In 
kftve been reigarded, if not as a pid. at luaet oh the representative iif 
the gods on earth. I'huugii the Ktiiimcssion is so grand fioiu its 
ditnonfiions, and so beautifut from ila designs, it is fur suriiasbcd, in 
*T6rj respect, by the pahice-teniple at Kamak, which is, poihapa, 
the nohleat effortof ardiiteotuml luaguificence over produced by iho 
band of man. Its piincipal dimensiuns are 1,20U feet in length, by 
ftbout 360 feet in wiiHh, and it coTers, therefore, about 4;J0,000 
square feet. The following description is from Sir G. Wilkinson. 
The principal entrance of the grajid temple ie on the north-west 
nde, or tb«t facing the river. From a raised platform commeiiCQB 
■n avenue of Crio-ephinxes leading to the front propyla bofoi* which 
itlood two granite statues of a Pharaoh. One of these towers retains 
a great part of its original height, but has lost its summit and 
tHimicc. Passing through the pj'lon* of thesa towers, you arrive at 
a large open court, or area, 275 feet, by 329 fcot, with a covered 
oi>rridor on either side, and a double line of columns down the 
eentre. Other propyhea terminate this area, with a small vestibule 
before the pylon, and form the front of the grand ball of asBcnibly, 
the lintel stonos of whose doorway wore 4I> feet 10 inches in length. 
Tlie grand hall measures 170 feet, by 320 feet, supported by a 
centnd avenue of twelve niissivu columns, fi2 feet high (without 
the plinth or abacus), and II feet (i iucbes in diameter; liesides 122 
of smaller, or, rather, less gigantic dimensions, 42 feet 5 inchoa in 
height, and 28 feet in circumference, distributed in neven lines on 
either side of tlie former. The twelve central columns were origi- 
liiilly fourteen, but the northernmost have been encIoBod within the 
fi-uut towora or propyla, apparentlj- in the time of Sethi or Osirei, 
liiinsclf, the founder of the hall, The two at the otiior end were 
also partly built into the pnyeoting wall of the doorway. Attached 
to this doorway are two other toworw, closing the inner extroniity of 
the ball; beyond which arc two obelisks, one stnnding on its original 
Bite, the otJier having been thrown do«-n and broken by human 
violence. Similar, but sniallcr, propyla succeed lo this court, of 
whicli they form the inner side. The next court contains two 
obelisks of lai^r dimeuiiions, the one now standing being il2 feet 
liigh, and B feet s^nare. surrounded by a peristyle of Osiiide figures. 
Pnasing botwcou two dilapidated propj'la, you enter another smaller 
vea, ornamented in a similar manner, succeeded by a vestibule, in 
Iront uf the granite gateway of the towcra which form the fa^udo of 
Kir (). WilbitiKuii (vniiH llii' (lyRirtiiiliil ttiiverB. jim-pylii ; iiiul tlii' uiilmiif<* 
g^lewKf (he fifloa. Hr. KvT(,-iUBnn sccuui ti> revrrec tliid. 
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the court before the sanctuary. This sanctuary is of red granite, 
divided into two apartments, and surrounded by numerous cham- 
bers of small diinensionn, ranging from 29 feet by 16 feet, to 
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GROUNr>-PLAM OP LUXOU. 



16 feet by 8 feet. The sanctuary, which was the original part of 
this great group, was built by Osirtasen, the great monarch of the 
twelfth dynasty. Behind this a palace, or temple, was erected by 



Tholmes III., considered by Mr, Ferj^usson as ono of tlie most 
ungiitar buildings in Egypt. Ilie ball in 140 feet long, by 55 feet 
in widlli, inlemally, and the roof supported by two rowa of xnaBsive 
Bqnare CNiliimns, and two of circular piUant of most exceptional forin, 
iLe capital being reversed. Like almost all Egyptian halla it was 
lighted from the roof, 

A drotuoe, or avenue of sptiinxes lend from Karnak'to tlie temple 
of Lnmr, in front of which were two obelisks covered wilh hiero- 
glyphics, remarkable for admirablo execution. One of these has 
been carriod to Paris. Immediately in front of the propylon are 
two sitting Btatuesof Bamosee II. Behind these tower two enormous 
pylons, the fa^es of which are covered with baa-reliefs, represent- 
ing the wars and victories of king Itatneeoe. Within there was a 
court, 190 feet by 170 feet, Burronndetl by a peristyle consisting of 
two rows of columns. This was built at a diHi;rent angle from the 
rest of the building, being turned po us to face Karuak. Beyond 
this was once a great hypofityle hall, of which the central colonnade 
ftlone remaius. To this succeeds a court of 155 feet by 169 feet, 
surrounded by a peristyle, terminating in a portico of thirty-two 
columns. Still further back were smaller halls and numcnjus apart- 
ments, evidently meant for the king's residence, rather than for a 
temple, or place exclusively devoted to worship. Like the palaces, 
of Nineveh, the Kgyiitian temples were, doubtless, pal ace -tern plea ; 
for the sovereigns of Assyria and Egypt combined the officas 
and duties of priest and king. The irregularity of this temple 
has led to the conjecture that the whole was not built at once, 
according to a general plan, but that it was the work of uncces- 
■iveages. The sonthern end was built by Amunoph III. ; the great 
court, the pylons, statues, and obelisks, were added by Rameties the 
Great. 

The temples of Apollinopolis Magna (Edfou), and of Tentyra 
(Dendera), being of a later age, differ considerably in plan and 
■rrangenivnt from the elder palace- temples, for they are more 
essentially temples. 'I'hoy are also remarkable for their dimensions 
and richness of decoration. The large temple at Edfou is built on the 
grandest scale, and like most Egyptian templci>, is covored wilh 
paintings and sculpture, representing mythological and regal porson- 
ages. It was created in the age of the Ptolemies. The columns of 
this temple are remarkable for their elegance and variety, being 
fbnned on the tyive of the different plants and flowers of the country. 
It has the usual facade of an Egyptian temple, the two largo and 
nuMaive pylons with a gateway in the centre. Within these is a 
court, 140 feet by 161 feet, surrounded by a colonnade on three 
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siilen, imJ lining hy ciisy Bteps, (he wliole width of the court, to the 
front or {"iiliuo, wliirh in I'tolemrtie loiiiplos tjiken llie place of tho 
jli*0(it liyposlylt' !i:i]!a of the l'li;iniohs. It is liglited from the front 




r low screens plaoeii butweon each of tlie pillars, a peculiarity 
iwly ever found in lumples of iiarlier datu. Within this is an 



anil smal !er port^li, wliicli lends thruiiffh t«'i> ]iassageB to u Uurk 
nd mjiiteridiis «riuclti:ivv. Tlie temple- (if lluiuli'm, was dtxIicaU'd 
^ till; gwldi/sa Alliui', ihe Egj-jjliuti Venus, It Wiis buUt iu ii 
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luinari ur I'liileninic; (HX-ioil, and 
upturn art. It in a lar^u and 
jglyphiu HCiilptui'o und 
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gracelesfneBB the decadence of tbo Egyptian style. It has no fore- 
court, nnr pfopi'lona, Its columns fomiinate in a capital represent- 
ing the }iead of the goddess Atbor, repeated four times, surmounted 
by a iiiiadi'angiilar pylon. 




ffrBcioTi.— Tciiiiilcs iiLi.in.'r:yewcro veij tiumerons C'ili&s orect«d :' 
ifiem to their tnUiUry deitioa : Alhons to Minerva, Ephesns to ■ 
li.tna. dtc. and the inhabitanle of the country to the rustic I^ 
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divinitiea. TLu temples of tfao Qreeke never equalled those of 
I^'pt in extent, size wue not the object witli the Gt'eoks. 1'hoii- 
liuB waa ehown more in the exfjnisit© peifectioii of architectural 
rlesign and Bonlptmexqiie ufnainent employed in their religious 
erections. All within the sacred fence, wcpi^oXcK, which encloaed 
Gta temple pi'operly sii «iileU, llio habitations of (he priests, and 
ground aometimes of considerable extent, was styled the Hieron 
(Itpov'), and also Tc/irvM. The naou, cella or temple, properly so 
called, was generally in the shape of a parallelogram. Sometimes a 
Court, Burronnded by a portico or colonnade, was placed befuro it, 
e at the temple of leis, at Vompeii, and at the temple of Serapis, at 
PoKznoIi. A portico sun-ounded the cella, the extent of which 
depended on the construction of the tomple. It was there that the 
people assembled, the priests alone had the right of entering lln' 




cctla; the Poriholos, or court, swrrounded by a wall which sepa- 
nted it from the rest of the sacred grounda, added ettll uiore to the 
extent of apace; it was generally adorned with elatucs, altars, and 
other meuumpnlH, sometimes even with small temples. The tem- 
of the tutelary divinities were, in geneml, on the highest point 
of the town ; tliose of Mercury on the lower gronnds ; the temples 
of Mars, Veiiow, Vulcan, ^sculapius, outside and near the gales : 
the best situations were chosen, and the oracles were also conHulted 
for this purpOBQ. According to Yilruvius, tho entrance of the 
temples looked towards the west, so that those who came to make 
Iheir socriGvee wore liinicd to the east, whence tht statue of the 
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gijj MifiiHiil to como : moat of tlie temples, however, still extant in 
Attica, Ionia, Sicily, have Iheir entrance towards tlie eest. The 
anterior part., before the entrance of the cella, was called the pro- 
naoB, or irpoSpofuyi, the veatibulo ; the posterior part, if there was 
auy, the posticam. The opiHthodomos was the chamber behind the 
cella, which somotimes eervcd as a plapo in which the freaxurea of 
the temple were kept. Above the entablature of tho ouliininfi arose 
at botli fronta, a pediment or triangular termination of tho roof, 
called AeloH and Aetoma by the Greeks, which waa generally 
udoraed with statues and bas-reliefs. The front was always adorned 
with an equal number of oulunma — of four (tetnwtyle), of sis (hex- 
astylo), of eight (ootaatyle), of ten (decaslyle). On (lie aides the 
columns were generally in an unoijual number, aiid aa tlio length of 
the temple was generally the double of tho breadth, there were 
thirteen oolnmns on the t^ide of the front of six, seventeen for that of 
eight, ooTinting holh the oolumus at tho angles, which ia to be aeen 
in the smaller temple at Pecstnm, in that of Concord, at Agrigentum, 
and in tlie Parthenon, at Athena (nee p. 2(!}, ITie statno of tlie god to 
which the temple was consecrated, was the most sacred object in it, 
and the work of the most skilful artists. The eastern part of the 
cella, or (ttjko;, waa assigned to it, and it always faced the entrance. 
The place where the staiiio stood was called t&ot, and was generally 
surrounded by a balnstrade, I'Tivate persons might place, at their 
own expense, either in the nnos, or in the pronaoa, etAlncs of other 
gods and heroes. Sacrifices wuro luade to them also, and tho aliant 
were dedicated to tlie principnl divinity, and the other goda adored 
in the same temple; Otai trwruot. The altar of seorifioes was 
placed before [ho statue of the principal divinity. Sometimes many 
altars were to seen in the same cella. The interior walls were 
covered with paintings, teprcKenting the myth of the god, or tlio 
a(itions of heroes, llie rieh offerin^^a, the apoils carried off from tho 
enemy, which were consecmted to the gods hy kings, towns, 
generals, and private jwi-sons, were deposited in the treasury of tho 
temple, frequently placed in the opisthodomos. Sometiuiea, also, 
the public treasure wnsdepusiled in the temple. Aiound the temple 
was a jilatfurm of three ascending Kleps, which formed a basis or 
snlwlriicturc, on which the colonuude was placed, this was termed 
the stylobato, and also Btoreobale. Tliese sfmctures present tho 
most beautiful models of ancient architecture ; the Doric order 
chai'acterizes the moiit ancient, tho Corinthian the most boautiftil. 

Among Grecian temples, the most ancient existing specimen of 
the Etoric order is tho temple al Corinth. Itu mitssivo projiortions, 
the simplicity of il« forms, tho character of itn worlimauship, and 



the ooarseness of the material, arc stifGciciit iiidicaliuna oi' it» iinti- 
quity. The latent date tliut ooii bu uscriboil to this tumplc is tlm 
middle of tJie seventh century, b.c. Se^-en ooliimna alone remain of it. 
txt in age to this is the temple of ^gina. The torapio of Jupiter 
Panhelleniiie, at iEgina, waa of the Doric order, and was hcxaatjle, 
peripteral, and hyptethral. It is remarkahle for the traces of 
[Minting on its architectuol deooratioua, and the archaic Hculptnre of 
its podimentd. The stylo of its architecture indicates the middle of 
the sixth oentnry, ii.c. The next in order of time and style ifi 
' ttie Doric temple of Theiseuit at AthetiB. It is of a reetangular 
ifbnn. periptt'ral, and hexaetyle. This tom]iIe, remarkahle for 
its cxiiot proportions, and for heing pei'liapw the host pri-served 
Bionunmnt of antiquity, probably fiiniit^hed the model of the Par- 
Ihonon. As Mr. Fergussou remarks, it couKtitutes a link between 
e arulmJc and the perfect age of Grecian art Of all the gi'eut 
temples, ( wo ^ain quote Mr. Fcrgusson), the bebt and moat celebrated 
u the Partbeijon, the only octastylo Done temple in Greece, and, in 
own class, the must beautiful bnilding in the world. It was 
constructed by two architecte, Callicratcs and Ictinus, in the time 
Bnd by the order of I'ericlesi, and was adorned by Phidias with tlicise 
inimitable ectilplures, fragments of which are now in the British 
.Hueeum. It was erected about 448, B.f, The length is about 230 feet 
U)d breadth 100 foot. Its plan is jieripteral octastylo. Besides the 
Onter columns there is an inner prunoos hexaatyle. The naos 
was hyi-rothml, and 98 foot long and 63 feet wide. At the 
. further end of this was the chrya-elephaiitino ntatuo of Minei-va. hy 
Fhidias. Behind waa tho oi>istbadomo8 or treasury of tho temple. 
'The eoidpturea of the pediment, tho metopes, tho bas-rotiofs of the 
EC, were the productions of tho echuol of Phidias, and the most 
perfect oxamplea of sculpture executed. After this comes tho 
temple of Jupiter at Olyuipia, famous for its size and beauty. Its 
■ite can alone be identified at tho present day. To the same ago 
belong the temple of Apollo Kpionrius at Basste, its frieiie, probably 
tlio work of tho scholars of Phidias, i 
tim temple of Minerva at Suniujn, 
Itliamnus. 

Sicily and Magna Giecia, oobnie 
Kxuwples of Gitician temples. In Sicily, the earliest example is 
tJuit of Sclinus. The style of its sculpture indicates a very early 
date, about llie middle of Iho eeventh century, b.c. At Agrigontimi 
there org throe Doric tomplea, and one remarkable fur its gigantic 
■^ituoiiiiioiui. Al Si'getite is a temple in uii excellent slate uf preserva- 
tion. I'cvliim, in Magna Grecia, piesouls a magnitieeul group of 
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V in tho British Museum ; 
, and (he greater temple at 
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temples. Of tliOKO ihe earliest in the toraple of Noptune, sapposed 
lo bo coeval with the earliest jieried of Grecian einigmtion lo the 
Koiith of Italy. It is hexiistyle and hj-pfethral. Solidity combined 
with simplicity and gi'iiiie diBtinguishea it from Ihe other bnitding« 
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The other templtw, the busilioa, and iho temple of Cties, betray the 
a Inter or Roman style. At Metapontum are the ruins 
of A Doric temple, of which fifteen columns with the archltuve iiie 1 
Btill Btauding. ^ 

The earliest Ionic temple of which lemainB are 30! vinible is 
■uppoeed to be tlmt dedicated to Juno at Samoa. At Teos, a, town 
[onia, there is a vory beautil'id Ionic templo dedicated to Uacclras. 
K now in mina. The celebrated temple of Diana at Ephesiis is 
I to have been Tonic, Even itn site in now unknown. Of Ionic 
iemploB in Greece, the oldest exajuple probably was tie temple on 
tbe IlisBus, now dcstroj'ed, dating from about 488 b.c. Of all 
■K&mplca of this order, the ino»t perfect and the most exqnjbile in 
fhe Erectheura at Athens. It was a double temple, of which tlie 
Mstern division wua consecrated to Minerva I'olias, and the western, 
bclading the nortliem and eouthem portio<*8, was sacred to Paii- 
JB, the deified daughter of Ceoropa. The eoetem poiiico, or 
ntruice to the temple of Alheiia Puiias, consisted of six Ionic 
lolumns. The northern portico, or pronaos of the PandrobBum, had 
bnr Ionic cnlnmns in front, and one in each flask. The soutbei-u 
Mltico, or C'ecmpium, wlUclt was a portion of the I'androaeum, had 
ta roof Biipported by sis caryatides. Within ita uacred eneloBurL* were 
pfvwerved ihe holient olijeota of Athenian veneiation — the olive of 

linerva and the fuuntain of Neptune. Its sculptured oi-namentB 
tohibtt tlie moBt perfect finish and delicacy in their execution. 

Tiioiigh of Grecian origin, there are few examples of the Corin- 
lliiiin order among Greek temples. The temple of Jupiter OlympiuB 
kt Athens may be considered as ihe sole example of that order in 
Qroeoe. It in, however, of a Uumim period, having been commenced 

f the Roman architect CossnriuB and completed by Hadrian. It 

aa a magnificent Blmcture. and of vast dinienaiuns, measuring in 

■ h^b 3ai feet, and in its breadth 171 feet. 

—According to Vitrnvius. thei'e were two claaflos of 

1 Ktrnna. The first circular, and dedicated to one god ; 

r rectangular, with throe cells, sacred to three deities. Mr. 

on believes tho original Ktrni«y»ii circular temple to have 

I « moi-o circular cell with a porch. In Ihe opinion of Muller, 

Fitrurtus look his mlos of an EtrHscan teiujdc from that of Ceres. 

I the Cecils Mnximus, dedicated in the year of Home 2G1, which 

if » rectangular form, and divided in two parts in its Jengtii, 

e ontward for the porlico, and the inner for the tem]>lo, which 

H divided inlo ihree ocIIa, There are no remains at the jirestnt 

by of an Ktru»can templo— mi ppoocd to be in consequence of their 



being prinoiimll)' coiiBtriicted of wood. The fenipio of JujuUt 
C&pitolinuHat llomewasQviilenllj', fi'um thedescriptiiin of Jliun^'siiiK. 
\ as there are no traces of it at the prcaect day, btiUt iu tho EtniHoan 
style. According lo Jlicmyaius, it had throe equal culla? (tnjicoi) 
within the walls, having common t^idcs: that of Jtipitor in the 
middle, im one side that uf Juno, and on tlie other that uf Minerva, 
all under the sume roof. It wad commenced by Tarqiiiniua Priscus 
and finisheil by TarquiniuH Suporbus. Burnt down in the wars of 
Sylla and Marina, it was leslwred by the foimcr according to the 
original plan, upon the same foundations. It occujiied thuHitetif 
tlic chureh of Ihe Ara CjkVi. 



Boman. — Rome, tlio disciple of Greece, imilaled it in general, in 
the conBtruction of its temples, and wliat ban been said of tho 
torapleB of the Greeks can bo almost entirely ajiplied to those of the 
IJoiuans. "From tho Gi'eeks they boiTowed the reotangular peri- 
Htylar temple, with its columns and liorizontal architraves, though 
they seldom if ever used it in ita perfeot puiity, tlie cclla of the 
Greek temples not being euffioient for their puiput^es. 'I'he principal 
EtruBcan teniplsB were squum in plan, and tho inner half occupied 
by one or more oolls, to the sides and back of which the portico 
never extended. The Ituinan reclangnlar temple is a mixture of 
these two; it is generally, like tho Greek examples, longer than ite 
breadth, hut the colonnade never entirely suiTonuds tho building. 
Sometimes it extenJa to the two aides as well as the front, bnt mora 
generally the colla occupies the whole of the inner part, ihougli 
frequently ornamented by a fal^e peristyle of three-quarter eolnmns 
attaclicti to its walls. Besido!< this, the Bonians -bonxiwed from the 
Etruscanii a circular form of temple unknown to tlio Greeks, but 
whioh to tlieir tomb-building predecessors ninst have Itecn not only 
a familiar but a favourite form. As used by the llumnns it was 
generally eneireleJ by u peristyle of columns, though it ia not clear 
that the Etruttcaiis so ut^ed it. I'crhaps this is an improvement 
ailnpted from the Greeks in an Ktruscan fonn. In early times iJiesc 
circular toniplea were dedicated to Vesta or Cybele." (Fergusaon) 
Tho Romans diHercd essentially from tho Greeks in the an'ango- 
ment of the eolnmus placed on the sides. The Romans, in fact, 
counted not the columns, but the intercolwnniations, and Vitruvius 
informs us that on each side they placed ihmble the number on 
the front, so that a Roman temple which had six or eight colnninB on 
the front, had eleven or fifteen on each side. The temple of Fiu-tuna 
Virilis at Rome has four colmnns in front and seven on the aides, 
thus the number of intereolumniutions of the sides watt double that uf 



the friint. But. oxceptiona are to be founil tn (liis rulo. The Ktatno 
[ of the gu<\ wiK nlwj the ]irincipal oliject in tlie temple, nn altar was 
T*i!»«il l)efi)i-e ir. S'liut! temples had many atatues and many altaiH. 
Tlio tomploH of thii Hnraans contained paintings ftleo; in the 3'ear of 
BtitiiK JfiO (:)04 n.c ), Fnbiua ornamented the temple of the gmldeBS 
Saluit with them, which acquired for him the mininnie of rictor, 
.preHerved by liis descendants. Painfinga carried off from the 
vlemplee of Greece were eometimeB placed in tlioee of Home, The 
national Btylo of temple architecture of the Bomans, with few 
Gsocptiens. vrae the Corinthian; that of Greece and iIh Italian 
ohinint. the Doric. 

It has been obsprvod that there in perhaps nothing that strikes 
the inquirer into the architectniiil hinlory of ihe Imperial city more 
tlian the extivme insigiiifieanco of her tem)>luB as compared with the 
Dtiier bnildings of Itomo itself, and with some temples fonnd in the 
[provinces. Tlio only teoiple which remaina at all worthy of enoh a 
Aipilttl i« the Pantlieon. All others are now mere fragments. The 
ifineat example of a temple of the Corinthian order at Rome is that 
which is now styled the teinplo of Minerva Chalcidica. Ifathi-eo 
remaining columns arc frequent modele of tho Connlhian order. 
va* octoBtyle in front. Tho beij^ht of the pillars was 4S 
feet, and that of tho Biitablntma 12 feet inches. Tho temple 
of VcBpadian, at tho font of the Capitol, foi-meily styled tho temple 
■of Jnpiter Tonana, hoa only three columns left standing. Thcwi 
Coiintliian colnmns, only slightly inferior in size to those of the 
temple of Minerva, bclonifed to a building about 85 feet 
lung and 70 foot wide. This was hexahtyle and peripteral. 
The leuiple of Saturn, near this, presents a portico of eight Ionic 
culmnna. six of which are in front and two in tho flanks. The 
temple of Mars Ultor, erected by Atigiistus, formerly confiidered 
to be a porliou of tho Fonim of Ncrvn, has only thi-ee columns 
'ivnuiining. It ia of tha Corinthian order. Its eella terminates in 
on a[u>c — nil early innfancc of what boeiime afterwards a charac- 
teriatio of all places of worship. Tho temple of Antoninus and 
~ utina, in the Corinthian older of a much later period, all'ords nn 
example nf a pseudo-peripteral temple. Of this class is also the 
uuall tonic temple of Fortuna Virilis. It is the purest specimen of 
that order in ICume. Of the Composite order, though a Roman 
I'ention. there arc no examples among Roman temples. The otlier 
, templot at Rome, the existing remains of which are but fow, ai*e the 
i temple of Concord, the temple of Venua and Rome, the templo of 
llinorva Mwlica, the temple of jli^sculapinB, tho leiuplu of Remus. 
Of oironlar temph-s the Pantheon is the mi»t famous. It haa 
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been admitted to be tLe finest temple of the ancibnt woild. It was 
dedicated by Agrippa to all the gods. It is a circular building, with 
a porlico in front oompoBed of sisfeen Corinthian L-oluinna, eight 
columns of these are in front, and the remaining eight are arranged 
behind (hem. The interior of the temple is circular, covered with a 
dome. Olio of the featurea for which modern architecture is indebted 
to the llomana The tnlomal diameter is 142 feet. The height from 
the pavement to the summit is 1 4 1 feet A remarkable feature in this 
building is the cenli-al opcninc of the top, about 28 feet in diiimeter. 




to admit light into the inteiior. The temples of Veeta and of the 
Sibyl at Tivoli were circular peripleral. The circular colla of the 
tfimple of Vesta is surrouuded by a ^leristyle of twenty Corintliian 
columns. The cnlablatiire and ancient roof have dieuppeared. It is 
supposed to have been originally covered by a dome, which rested 
on tho circular wall of tlio cella. The temple at Tivuli is supposed 
to have been also dedicated to Vesta. lis cella was surrounded by a 



pcriBtjIo of eighteen Corinthian pillars, ten of wliich remain. It is 
ai^foet in diameter. 

The examples of Honuui arcliitectnre exUihifetl in the lemplca of 
pBlmyra and Biialbec aro not to be Bin-jiassed for extent ami niagni- 
ficonc-e. The buildings of Palmyra, whose niins yet remain, were 
evidently built at very different tinjee, but the pievalence of the 
Corinthiitn onler mnst matt.' ihoui rank as Koman Btruotnres. The 
temple of the Sun, the chief bitiiding among the rtiine, is in an 
eneloseil space HflO feet square. This court was bimnded by a wall 
having a row of pilasters in eacli face. In ibe midst uf thi^ court 
the mighty rnins which formed tho temple, exhibiting an 
amazing assemblage of columns, sciilptured profusely wilh those 
decorationa which conutitnto the distinctive features of the Itomiui 
Ionic and Corinthian orders. 

The temples of Baalbeo form a most magnificont temple group. 
They consiet of three stTnotures : a temple of the sun, or great. 
temple, a smitller temple, and a very beautiful circular temple. The 
great temple which was ilecastyle peripteral, had in ita front a court 
nearly 400 feot equare, which was approached by an hexagonal court 
with a portico of twelve Corinthian colnmna. The terrace on which 
the temple standti in formed of stones of enoi'mous magniliiiie; at 
tho north-west angle are three stones, two of which are iiO feet, and 
the third 62 feet 9 inches in length. Thoy aro l^feet in height.and 
about 1 3 feet thick. Close to this is the smaller temple, it is octa«tyle 
peripteral. It is remarkable for the beauty and proportions of its 
portico. In plan it somewhat resembles a lioman basilica. TJie 
oircular temple is of tho Corinthian order, with niches on the 
exterior of the oolla, and decorated with twelve columns. 

The Maison Carree, at Niemes is also a Eoinan temple. It is a 
pseudo-peripteral Corinthian temple, for the Hide columns are half 
imbedded in the walls of tho cella. It ban a hexaalyle portico in 
front, and eleven columns along each flank. Tho columns of the 
back-front are also encased in the walls of the building. There aro 
windows, and, consequently, it must have been hypcethral. I than 
be*n recently shown to have been erected to M. Aurelius and 
L. Verua. There is also a Roman temple at Evora in Portugal, in 
excellent proservation, Tho portico is hesastyle Corinthian. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the simplest form of tho rectan- 
gulai' temple was the apteral or lurruXor, without any columns ; ihe 
pext was tliat in which tlie two side walls were carried out from tho 
I to foim a porch at one or both extremities of Iho building. 
Thoso projecting walls were terminated on tho front, or on both 
ttavm of the building, by pilasters, which, thus situated, were called 
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antfQ ; and bonco this kind of temple was eaid to be tn onfia iv 
irofMurrao'i. It had two coliimiiB botwccn the antflj. When columns 
were placed at one extremity of the building, in advance of the lino 
joining tho ant«e, the temple was jTodyle, irpwrruXos. It had four 
columns in front. If columns wei'e placed in a similar way at both 
extremities of the building, it was said to bo amphi prostyle, 
o^ntpoemiXo's. A temple having colunms entirely suirounding the 
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walls was called prripleral, TTtplirrtpoi, u/i^(kicuv. A temple was of 
the kind calUdi/ijrienj?, iiWcpcHiWhen it had two ranges of columns, 
one within tho other, and wbieh entirelj' surrounded the naos. When 
there were two rows of columns in fiont and in rear, and only 
a single row on each flank, tlio tem[de wns said to be psciiilu-ilijilcral, 
ilitvSoSrTrripoi. \\'hen a temple hud a range of columns in fi»nt, and 
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tlie Bide columns were engaged iu the wail of the cello, instead of 
lAding out at a dinlance from it, this arraiigemBut was teiiuod 
tf^ peripteral. It was invented by the Itoman architects uf a late 
n^fbr the purpose of increasing the cella without enlarging the 
kols building. A temple was called hypieiliral, vTnu6ptK, open 
•bore, when the eelJa waa in part exposed to the air. Ilypiethral 
temples, being those of the greatest magnitude, had generally a 
double range of colunina Burroiinding the naos on the exterior, and 
contained in their interior two tiers or ranges of columns, pkced 
one above the other, as in the temple at Prestum. The walks round 
the exterior of the temple were called fiicromaia. The names given 
to the temples, according to the number of columns in the front, 
were the following : 

TCTpaaTvXw, telrastjlo, when there were fonr columns in front. 

cfatmiAjK, Itcxofityle, when there were six. 
ra<mA(«, octastylc, when there were eight. 

SuJtmjXot, decaatyle, when there were ten. 

Vitrnvins gives the following set of terms applied to the temples 
•ccoiding to their Intercolumniationa : 

rvKvuimiiuH, pycnostylo, or thick set with columns ; the inter- 
columniation was n diameter and a half. This was adopted 
in the temple of Venus, in the forum of Ctesar. 

SiWvAm, systyle, the intcrcolumniation was two diameters. An 
example of this wus t<) be seen in the temple of Fortuna 
EqiiestnH. VitniviuB cousidcis bulh these arrangemeiifs 
faulty. 

EiVrvAn!. fcuslylo. the intercolumniatiou was two diametei-s and 
a quarter. This V^tm^-iua considers not only convenient but 
alsft preferable for its beauty and strength. There is no 
example of this style in Rome. 

AiiurTvXof, diasfyle, the distance between the cohimns was three 
dinmeters. 

WpaiiaTvKtK, arsBOstyle. when iho dialaiicea between the columns 
were greater than they ought to be. Tn consequence of the 
excessive length, the architrave or epistyle was obliged to be 
of wood. The temples in Rome built in this style were the 
temples of Ceres, near the Circus Maximus, the temple of 
Hercules, erected by I'ompey, and thai of Jupiter I. 'upitoliniis, 

Several of the roost celebmled Greek temples aie peripteral, snch 
■ the temple of the Nemean Jupiter, near Aigos; of Concord, at 
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Agi'igentiiiu ; of TLosoue, at Athens. Tho railhmnoii, ibu mtist 
perfect and tlie most luajestiD temple iti the world was periptciHl aiid 
octaslj^le ; it had eight coiamns on tho front, and seventeen on each 
flank. The Grecian peripteral was larger than tho Homan by two 
columns. Acoordiug to Vitruvius, the examples of the peripteral form 
in Home were the temple of Jupiter Stator, by Hermodus, and the 
temple of Honor and Virtue. The dipteral and peoudo dipteral 
fi)rms of temples were only used iu the grander and more expensive 
edifices, and, consequently, few «f ihem were erected. The celo- 
braled temple of Diana at KphosUH, built by Ctesiphon, and the 
Dorio temple of Quirinus at Home were dipteral. The temple of 
Diana, in Magnesia, built by Hermogenea lit Alabanda, and that of 
ApuUo by Menesthes were psendo dipteml. According to VitTuvinti, 
no example of this form of temple is to bo found in Kome. 

The Greeks and Romans built temples of a circular form also ; 
this invention does not ascend very high in the history of llio Art, 
as it is of a late date. These buildings were eovered with a dome, 
the height of which was nearly equal Iu the semidiumeter of the 
entire edifice. The templcH were either monopteral or peripteral, 
that is, formed of a circular row of columns without walla, or with a 
wall suiToiindetl by columnH distant from Ibis wall by the breadlh of 
an intercolumniation. The Phillippeion, or Ifotunda of Philip, 
at Olyuipia, was fioripteral ; such were also the temples of Vesta at 
Kome, and that of the Sibj'l at Tivoli. Tliis kind of round templcn 
was usually dedicated to Vesta, Kano, or Hercules. Anolher form, 
of which we have iho chief example in tho Pantheon, consists of a 
circular cella surmounted by a dome, without a peristyle, but with 
an advanced portico, preecntiug eight columns in front, surmounted 
by a pediment. There was an asceut of two steps, and, in general, 
the temples of the ancients were surrounded by steps which serred 



Tho temples i-eceived their light in different ways : tho circular 
monopteral, formed of columns without walls, received it naturally ; 
the peripteral through windows made in the wall or in the dome. 
The rectangular temples received their light according to their 
dimensions : the smaller temples, generally through the door alone. 
Tho large temples received ihcir light from on high thi-ough 
windows. As to the teniples with a cella open to the sky, or 
li.l-piBthral, vTniiOpm, according to the general acceptalion of the word, 
no specimen of it remains. 

nie best solution of the difficulty with regard to the manner in 
which hjpajlhJal luiuplca were lighted, seems to be the snggestion of 
,Mi-. Fergiisson, of a clereatojy, similar internally to that found in all 



gfBKt GgTpti&n totnples, but cxtcmnlly reqniriDg snch 
of arraiigemenf H as was necessary to ai3apt it to a sloping in sti^ad of 
n flnt roof. This fecms to have been effected by connter-sinlting it 
into the roof, so as to malco it. in fact, three ridgea in IIiobo parts 
where the light was aUmitted. though the regular slope of the roof 
was retained between these openings, so that neither the ridj-o nor 
tho aontiniiily of the lines of the roof was interfered with. This 
would effect all that was retiuired, and in tho nioBt beautiful manner, 
besides that it agrees with all the remains of Oreek templen that 
now exist, as well as with the deBcriptions that have been handed 
donTi to na from antiquity. This arrangement agrees j-eifectly with 
all the existing remains of tho Parthenon, as well as with all the 
acconnts we have of this celebrated temple. Tho same Ryatein 
ai)plieB even nioro easily to tho great hesnstyle al Piustnm. 

A peculiar feature in Greek temples of tho best period, iind of 
which the most remarkable instance is to be found in tho Parthenon, 
must not be omitted here, whieli ia tho systematic deviation from 
ordinary reotilinoar conslruclion, which has for its object the 
correction of certain optical illnsiona arising from the inRiience 
prodticed upon one another by lines which have diffei-ent dii-eetions, 
nnd by contrasting masses of light and shade. Almost all lines 
which aro Btraight and level in ordinary architoctnre arc hei-o 
delicate cnrvea ; and those lines which aro usually perpendicniar 
hare here a slight inclination backwards or forwards, as tbo eaco 
may bi\ This peculiarity may be very palpably remarked in ihe 
siejw of the Parthenon, which rise very perceptibly in Ihe middle, 
iiiid givo to the whole pavement n convex charaotor. Tho liso is 
itlHiiit 3 inches in 100 feet at the fronts, and 4 inches in the flanks. 
This refinement in the construction of Greek temples was first 
noticed by Mr. Pennolhoi'ne, and afterwards more fully elucidated 
«nd deTelojwd by Mr. Penrose, 

We mnat aleo notice here the practice adopted by the Greek 
whitects of Boloui'ing the architectural decorations of the temples. 
It cnnnot admit of a dotibt, however repugnant to our cherished 
notions of tbo purity of (ireek taste, that the Greeks adopted Ihe 
]tracl{Da of colouring tho architectural decorations of their femplos. 
The mouldings of the cornice and ceiling were brought into pronii- 
iwince by the aid of lively colouring. The capitals of the nntK, the 
nontdings of Ihe pediments, were severally adorned with the 
de«igna usnally distinguished as tho Fret, mteander, egg and dart. 
The Iryglyphs weie also painted bine. Some even believe they have 
discovered traces of paint on the marble colnmnB ; but it has been 
pruvod thiit tbeee traces are not results of painting, but natural 
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osidation. The Greeks, however, made a careful dialiiiction with 
regard to the material on which they painted. The old tufa temples 
were coloured, liecauee tho material requiied colour ; the loarblo 
temples were white, bewm«e marble needs uo colour. Coluui-iug in 
marble temples was confined to the mouldings, tryglyplis, and other 
oxnameatB alone. The imirblo columns were never coloured. In 
later times among the HomauB, the practice of oolouring buildings 
eeems to have degenerated into a mere taste for gaudy eoloura, 
Pliny and Vilruviua both repeatedly deplore the corrupt taftle of 
their own timea. In I'umpeii we have aovoral examples of painted 
temples. The material, howevor, painted is always stucco or 
plaster. 

StcnoN IV.— AI.TAUS. 

Thkik shape is grealJy diversified and depends on their destination, 
either for the purpose of making libations, or for the saorifices of 
living animals, or, in fine, for placing vases, ur offerings on them. 
Votive altars are often remarkable for their aimplioity, being made 
of a single atone, more or less ornamented, and bearing an inscription 
indicating the rcaiions and period of iheir consearutiou, with the 
name of the divinity and tliat of the devotee who had ereoted it. < 
Many have been disuuvered belonging to the Greeks and Romans: 
they must not, however, be confounded with the pedestals of statuary 
dedicated in the saiue way by the zeal and piety of private 
individuals. The votive inscriptions bear great lesemblance to one 
another in these two kinds of moniimenl« ; but the remains of the 
soldering of the statues which they bore, or the holes which served 
to fix them, can be observed in the pedestals. 

£3j;)(ian.— Egyptian altars are generally in green basalt and in 
granite, and made of a single stone. An altar in the British Mosoum 
shows the trench for cariyingoff tho libation. Aai altar was usually 
erected before a tomb for presenting the offerings. 

Qrtxian. — Grecian altars, at tirst of wood, afterwards of stone, and 
eomotimes of metal, are in geneial remarkable for the taste exhibited' 
in their execution. These all ars wore of three kinds: those ded^ 
cated to the heavenly gods (ySm/iot) were often sti-uctures of con? 
aiderable height ; those of demigods and ln'roes were low and near 
the gixuind (iirxapat) ; and those of the infernal deities (if such may 
be called altars) were trenches sunk in the ground (poOptn \amiot). 
They may again be divided into three claaaes ; those for burnt 
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oflfeiings (Ifiirvpoi) ; those on which no fire was used, which were 
meant for oflforings of fruit, cakes, etc., (awvpoi) ; and those on which 
fire might be used to consume vegetable productions, but upon which 
no blood was to be spilt (di/cu/Aavrot) ; when dedicated to cither of the 
latter classes it was often nothing more than a raised hearth or step. 
Each temple usually had two altars ; one in the open air before it, for 
bunit offerings, another before the statue of the god to whom the 
building was sacred. Altars were often erected where there was no 
temple. The altai-s placed in the temples were of different forms, 
square, circular, or triangular, of brick or of stone ; they never were 
too high, so as to conceal the statue of the god. The altaiB destined 
for libations were hollow, the o there solid. They were often made 
of marble, and elegantly sculptured; they were ornamented with 
olive leaves for Minerva, myrtle for Venus, with pines for Pan. 
Sculptors afterwards imitated these ornaments, and the difference of 
the leaves, of the flowers, or fruits which composed them, indicated 
the god to whom they were consecrated. Greek altars exhibit Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions. 

Roman. — What has been said of the Grecian altars can be, in 
general, applied to the Koman altars. We must, however, distinguish 
between altare and ara. The former, as is indicated by the syllable 
aUy signifying high, was an elevated structure, used only for burnt 
offerings, and dedicated to none but heavenly gods ; the latter might 
belong either to the heavenly or infernal gods, or to heroes. Latin 
insciiptions mark the Koman altars ; we must not, however, forget 
that the Romans employed only Grecian artists, and the taste of the 
latter predominates in all their works. The instruments and vessels 
of sacrifice often occur upon these altars as ornaments: — 1. The 
securis, or axe, with which the victims were slain. 2. The seces- 
piter, or culler, with which the sacrifices were cut to pieces. 3. 
Prefericulum, or ewer, which contained the wine for libation. 4. 
The patera, or bowl, into which the wine was poured before it was 
thrown upon the altar. They were also ornamented with heads of 
victims, rosea, bas-reliefs, the subject of which was relative to the 
sacrifices. 

Section V.— COLUMNS.— OBELISKS. 

Columns : A column is a cylindrical pillar, which serves either 
for the support or ornament of a building, and is composed of the 
shaft, or body of the cohnnn, of a head, or capital, and of a foot, or 
hasc. At first they were made of wood, and afterwards of stone and 



RUtrblc. (Vluiniis at first were but Riiiipcir:*,. I.ut (asfp unil tins [iio- 
f^Km fit the uvtfi unmnieiited tlieio aflei-iviuils, and tlio dilleruiife of 
tUo orimnicatB, ami of the proportions wliich were given to the 
iHtTeront ikitIs of the column, constitute the diffen^nt ct.issio orfei-s, 
which have been reduced to five : — Greek orders — Doric, Ionic, and 
( 'orinthiMi. Human ordeis— 'IHisoan, Kuwiin, or L'oni]>i)Bilo. Speci- 
mens oralmoat all those orders remain. 




Eygptutn. — The form <'f the genuine Egyptian column, anlerior to 
Ibc infliiutioo of the Greeks, in greatly diversified. T)iu simplest 
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form, snch as is found in Ihe oarlieBt connti-ucted paiticoe«, was that 
of a plain Bqiinre pier, aiich as wunld be suggested by a prop or sa.\i- 
poi-t in mines, or as wonl^I be used in quarries. The second stage in 




tlie devoliipincnl. of llic coJunm wiis tlio oclagon foini, ]^ruduced by 
oittting off tho angles of the nqiiaro, with an ab;tons BUrmonnting if. 
By fnrther (.'iitling off the nnglie of Ihu octagon, it was gradually 
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converted into a polygonal shape, such as te seen in the tniubs of 
Heiii-QasBan. The want, liuwever, of rouni, and a place for 
GculptnriDg and painting hicroglyphinal inscriptions and mytho- 
logical fignrcB, led at a later period to the necoBsity of adopting a 
I'otind form of shaf^. sttch as was used in the temples of Kamak and- 
I.iixor. These were always covered with sciilptuTo and hiero- 
glyphics. Their proportions varied greatly. Those colnnms des- 
liued to support large masses, are of a very large diameter in pro- 
jiortion lo their height. Their capilals weie in enillesa variety. 
^caa capitttls in the shape of the C4i]yx of a lotos, or of a bell shape, 
ure ofestraordinary elegance ami richness. On others we have the 
papyrus plant, wJlh its htcm and leaves, and the palm bmnch, with 
its leaves and frnit. Accoi-ding to Herodotus the pillars were in 
imiiation of palm trees. Indeed, the imitation of natural objeols 
may be traced in every part of Egyptian colnnms. One of the most 
cnriona capitals is that on the pillars of the portico of Dendera. It 
iH i]iiadrangtilar, with the head of Athor on each side, snimountod by 
another qnadrangnlar memhor, each face of which contains a temple 
d'xtrway. The square pillar, willi a cidossiis in front of it, com- 
lonly called Caryatide, has been slj'led an Osinde pillar by Sir 
G. WilkinttoD, aa the eulossiis attached to the pillar was the figure of 
the king, in the form of OBiris. 

Grecian. — ^Tlie three main portions i-f the column are ; — 

1. Spira. the Base. It gives the column, besides a broader 
foundation, a sort of ginling at the lower end of the shaft; 
it is therefore suitable fur slender and more developed 
forms of coUimTis, whereas the Doric colnnms of the early 
period ascend immediately from the pavement. Its divi- 



A. J& the Attio order: — 1. plinth; 2. totus ; '<i. scotia, or 

trochilus ; 4. a second upper toms. 

B. The Ionic;—!, plinth; 2, trochilus: 3. an npper tr;> 

chilus; 4. torus; in which are not included tiie sepa- 

lating and prepai'atory filiots. 
II. ScaptiB, the Shaft. It is generally fluted, and the column 
gaina in apparent height by means of the verticel stripes, 
tKiil also in boanty by tlie more lively play of light and 
•hade. The eittomal surface of the column is by this 
means divided either into mere channels or flutings, or inio 
flntings and fillotJ<. In the shaft we observe, in the later 
Dgrio and other onlumos, the &T«iric, or swell. 
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]II. Oapitulum. Capital. 

A. The Itoric, divided into: — 1. hypotraclieliiim, neuk, with 
the groovoe ur chaiintU ax a ficpaitition fjum the Khufl; 
2. echinus with the annuli or rings (ovigioally, i>ei- 




liups, houpH of metal around the wooden capital); 3. 
(iliiithus s. abacus (in Boman edifices with a cymatiiim.) 

B. Tlie Ionic; — I. hyjwti-achelium (only in the richer form); 
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2. ecliinns with au astragaliiB losTiiua beneath (a torus 
above it in the richer kind) : 'A. cuiiulis, the canal, and 
the voIuU's wilh ihe oculi ami axes on two eides, on the 
two olbers the pulvini, ciiahiona, with the baltoi, 
Ktraps; 4. abiLGUH and cymatiuiB. 

. The Curinthian. Two main parta:—l. caluthue, the vaeo 

or bell of the capital, the oitiameuta of which rise iu 
throe rows : a. eight acanthus leavex ; h. eight acaii- 
1bu6 leaves with etalks(canliculi) between; futtrvoluleB 
dud four ecrolle (helices) with acuntliiiB buds aud leaves : 
2. ubocuH consisting of cyiuatiuni and sinia, or olherwisu 
composed wilh projecting angles, and at the cinvfd 
parts enriched witli flowei's. 




the pillars at Beni HosBtin eome wbli to argue its Egyptian oiigin. 
ll was Bhort and maaeivG, such oa woulil be weed in ancient and 
primitive constniclions ; yet it ccimbiues a noble shnplicity witli 
mucb grandeur. The Dorio was at first very thick and Yory low : it 
was but four diameters of the base in height : afterworda it was 
made a little higher ; such are the columns of the two temples at 
Piestum. Later it was given £ve diameters and a half — this reform 
was made About the lime of Pericles; those of the propyltea at 
Athene have nearly six ; and lastly, the columns were given six 
lower diameters and a half, as at the temple of the Ncmean Jupiter, 
between Ai^ob and Corinth. 




The Ionic order combines simplicity anil gracefiilnesK, and is 
much more alender than the Boric. Its chief characteiistic feature 
is the volute or spiral scioU. In some inslanceB.os in the Erectheum 
at Athens, there ia a hypotrachelium aeparated from the Kliiift by an 
astragal moulding, ornamented with the anihemion, oi- honeysuckle 
pattern. The shaft rests on a hose. At first its height was eight 
diameters. The columns of the Krectheum at Athens are about nine. 
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Anlhors differ with ro^rard to Ihe earliest known example, nome 
giving the temple of Arlemis at Epliecns, othera the temple of 
Jnno at Samos. The principal examples of the Grecian louic ai'e in 
the temples of Minerva Pulias, of Erectheus, the aqiieduot of 




Uadmn, Ami ihe small temple on the llisaiis. at Aihenn: in Ihe 
t«mplv of Miuerva Pulias at Prieue ; of Bacchus at Teos ; of Apollo 
Didjpuueua at Uiletua. 

The Otrintkian oolumn, properly so oalletl, ia more a Roman than 
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a Grecian order, and was only introduced into Greece on the decline 
of art. According to Mr. Fergnsson, the most typical specimen we 
know of the Grecian Corinthian is that of the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates (see p. 44). Its capital is formed of a row of acanthus 
leaves overlapping one another, and rising from a sort of calyx. It 
is surmounted at each comer hy a scroll volute, the intervening 
space heing filled up with scrolls and the anthemion. Its bsise and 
shaft partake of the Ionic. Another Athenian example is that of the 
Tower of the Winds (see p. 44). The capital is in the form of a 
calyx, with a row of acanthus leaves close to the bell, and without 
any volutes. This column has no base. The Corinthian columns of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens belong to the Eoman order. 
Caryatides, Another form of column only used in connection with 
the Ionic order, is the so-called caryatide (see p. 45) ; a draped 
matronal figure supporting a cornice. According to Vitruvius, these 
figures represent the captive women of Carya, a city of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The most famous examples of these are in the temple of 
Erectheus, at Athens. Others tear baskets on their heads, and are 
supposed to represent Canephovro, who assisted in the Panathenaic 
procession. Another form of support are the Telamones, or giants, 
sustaining a projection of the roof of the great temple at Agrigentum. 
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TELAMONES. 



JRoman : Doric. — This was considered by the Romans as an im- 
provement on the simpler and severer Grecian Doric. The shaft of 
the Roman Doric was terminated like the Tuscan, but is distin- 
guished from the Tuscan by the tryglyphs in the frieze. It had 
also a base ; an example of the Roman Doric may be seen in the 
lower columns of the Theatre of Marcellus, at Ronae. 

Ionic. — This modification of the Ionic was, like all Roman modifi- 
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cations, for the worse. The change consisted in turning all the 
volutes angularly, making them mere horns, as Mr. Fergusson re- 
marks, and destroying all the meaning and all the grace of the order. 
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ROMAN IONIC. 



It has an Attic base. The only remaining examples of the T?oman 
Ionic are the temple of Saturn, in the Forum, and tlie temple of 
Fortnna Virilis. 
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The Corinthian oolumn sarpaaees all others in elegance and mag- 
nificence. It is, except in ita capital, of the same proportion as the 




Ionic : but the iidilitiomil height of its capital makes it taller urd 
more graceliil ; tht- Ionic cupital being but one-third of the diameter 
of the shaft in height, whllHt that of the Cutiuthian is eqiml to the 

'kne&B of the shaft, Tlie capilal is composed of two rows of 
acanthus leaves, eight in each row, and the upper row is placed 
1>etweeD and over the divisions of 1ho lower row. Four spiral 
volutes in each face rise out of two bunches of the acantLus leaf, 
■nd two of tiiem are connected at the angles. Iliey support an 
abacus, the face of which forms the Kcgoient of a circle. The capital 
Kuta on an astragal, which servea as a bai-e, and which tenuiiiates the 
ahafl of Ihe column. The flutings of the shaft 

twenty-four, and divided by fillets. It haa 

Attic base. The invention of the capital in 
ascribed to Callimachus, who, seeing a small 
bosket covered with a tile, placed in the centre 
«f an acanthus plant, which grew on the grave 
of a young lady of Corinth, was bo Btruok 

h its beauty that lie executed a capital in 
iaiilatioD of it. The best examples are to bo 
■ought for rather in Itoiue than Greece, llie 
most correct examples of the orders that remain 
we to be found in tilt- Stoa, the arch of Adrian, 
•t Athene ; tlie I'antheon of Agrippa, and the 
three columns of Jupiter Stator, or as now 

led, Minerva Chalcidica, iu the Forum, at 

Compo$ile. — The Composite order is a Rmuwu 
invention, and as its name imports, a cunipuund 
of others, the Corinthian and Ionic. The capilal 
was composed of the (lorintliian acanthus letiveK. 
Siinnoimted by the Ionic volutes. Though fou- 
ndered an improvoment on the order out of 
which it grew, it never came into general use. 
Tlie principal examples of the order iu Itgmo 
in tfau temple of Bacchus, the arches of 
SeptimiuH Sevcrus, aud of Titns ; and in the 
iMtba of Oioolelian. 



Efnuam.—The TuBcan order belongs pro- 
ptrly to the lOlniBcans. Tlie height of the tdscak, 

;an coliunn, the capital and base included 
waa Niual to a third of the width of the temple. The lower diameter 
'yriw one-seven 111 of the height, and the diminution of thu shaft woh, 



about a fourth of the diameter. The height of the cajiital was half k 
diameter. Snch are the proportions given by Vitruviiis, after the 
Tuscan lemple of CeroB, at Home. No ejcamplea of it remain to the 
piesent day. Il was thoitght to ho fuimd in the aiuphitbeatre of 
Verona, but Ihe proportions differ seasibly fiom the primitive Tus- 
C!in whit'h ia npoken of hero. It ia probable the Tutican is only a 
dmpliGcalion of the Doric, 
of which there are so many 
remains. The only remaining 
examples of this oi-der of a 
Homan period aio the lower 
ouliimiia of the Colisenm, 
which ai-e Tuscan, and not 
Di'iic, as tie entablature 
wiinlH ihe dislingiiishing Tea- 
tme of tliat style, the try- 
Bljph. 

Mtmumental.—Thoy are of 
largo proportions, and hnvo 
been erected in honour uf an 
ciiijiuror or military chief. 
Of this kind there are several 




till r. 



nmg. 



'I'bc column of Tmj&n, in 
his Fonim at Rome, erceled 
about A, a 115, wne dedicated 
to Trajan by the Roman 
■ i iijitQ and peojile in com- 

iiir^ratiou of Ti'ajan'a two 

I'.ii'ian conquests. It is of 
liio I'oj'ic order, and is oom- 
poBcd of tbirty-fimr blocks of 
l^arrara marble. The shiift 
ia covorcd with baa reliefs, 
wliirh go round the whole 
IVi.m Ihe bottom to the top in 
1 ivontj- three spirals. They 
represent the exploits of 
Trajan in both his Dacian 
expeditions. There is a spiral 
Btaircase within, which winds thirteen times round, and contains 184 
steps The height from Ihe base to the summit of the capital ia 
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124 feet, A bronze gilt Btatiie of Trajan foiinerly sunnounted the 
wliole. llie ooliium of MarcuB Aureliua, commouly knuwu as the 
Antonine Column, was erects to him by tho senate in eomineiiiora- 
tiun uf liiB TJctories in Gcnoany over the Marcomanni. llto lias 
reliefs repJ'Csent these victories. Tho column ie fbnaed of twenty- 
eight blocks of white marble. It is 88^ feet high, iiiclii<ling the 
base and capitai. This style of column was called culumna cuchliB. 
The culniun or pillar, bo called, of I'umpey. at Alexuiidria in Egypt, 




a later inBcriptiou smiounceB to have been eieotvd by a Koman 
prefect in honour of tie Emperor Dioclelian. It is 8B feet iiiolicH 
bigh, and its shaft is of a single piece. The capital announces the 
decline of tlie arts. 

'ilicre ia also the column of I'hocaa in ihe Horaan Fonim, erected 
it) A.U 008, by Siuaragdua the Exarch to the Kmpeior I'hocaB. It 
ie io the Corinthian style. 

Haral, or CUumna Boilrata. — In the Capitol at liotne is a plain 
column of marble, in has relief, with three prows of Bhips on each 
side, and part of an inscription in obsolete Latin; it ia enppiKed to 
be tlie column which was erected by C, Duiliiu after his first 
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naval viotury over the Carthaginians, 
by Pliny. 

Mitliary, rAto called Lapidti. — Milliary columns were erected 
along the roads throughout the Roman dominions. Augnstue 
erected a column in the Forum, which was called tbo Milliariiim 
Auroum, From whicli it is supposed the distuncca on all the roads of 
Italy were marked. Some remains of it still exist close to the arch 
of Septimius Sevems. On these pillars wej'o generally iusoribod — 

1. The name of the town from which the diKtance was reckoned; 

2, The number of miles expressed in figures, with MP (milliarium 
passuum) prefixed; 3. ITie name of the constmctor of the roads, 
and of the emperor in whose honour the work was dedicated. On 
the balusti'ado of the Capitol at Rome are two of these milliary 
columns. One marked the first mile on the Appian way. It was 
found beyond the modem I'orta San Solwistiano, about one liomaa 
mile &OIU the site of the ancient Porta Capena. It has the names 
of Vespasian and Nen'a inscribed on it. The other was erected 
at the seventh mile on the same road. A column fonnd at 
Buqueney, in Burgundy, on the road from I>angres to Lyons, 
beam this inscription — AND. MI' XXII ab Anclematuno milliarium 
passuum vigesimum secundum, Andematum being the ancient 
name of Langres. In some paits of Gaul the distances were 
marked in leagues, as in thu following insoription — AB.AVG. 
SVESS . LEVO VJI ab Angusto Sneesonum leugee seplem. Augusto 
Suessonum is the ancient name of Soissons. The date of this cotunm 
was about the time of Caracalla. 



Oflba-iSKs. — Obelisks were in E^ypt commemorative pillars. They 
are made of a single block of atone, cut into a qtiadrilatoral form, 
the width diminishing gradually from the base to the top of the 
shaft, which terminates in a small pyramid (pyramidion). They 
were placed on a plain stiuare pedestal, but larger than the obelisk 
itself. Obelisks are of Kgj'ptian origin. The Eomans and the 
modems have imitated them, but they never equalled fheir models. 
The word o^fKurKK is a diminutive of ipM^, a needle. 

Eijgplian. — Egyptian obelisks are generally made of red granite 
of Syune. There aro some, however, of smaller dimensions made of 
sandstone and basalt. ITiey were generally placed in pairs at the 
entrances of public edifices, on each side of the propyla. The shaft 
wa^ commonly (en diameters in height, and a fourth narrower at 
the top than at the base. Of the tno which were before the palace 
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of Luxor a( Thebes, one is 72 feet high, and fl feet 2 inchea wide at 
the base ; the other is 77 feet higli, and 7 feet 8 inches wide. Each 
face id adorned with hiuroglyphioal inscriptions in intaglio, and the 
HUmmil is terminated liy a iiyramid, the four sides of which repre- 
sent religions scenes, also accompanied bj' inscriptions. The comers 
of tlie ohelisks are sharp and well cut, but their feces are not per- 
fectly plane, and their slight convexity is a proof of the attenliou the 
Elg)-{)ti«ns paid totheconstniotionof theirinonuments. If their faces 
were plane they wonld appear concave to the eye ; the convexity 
compenmites for this optical illnsion. The hieroglyph ical inscriptions 
are in a perpendicular line, sometimes there is but one in the middle 
of ihu breadth of Uie face, and often thoro are three. The inscription 
was a commemoration by the king who tiud the temple or palace built 
txifure which the obelisk was placed. It contained a record stntiiig 
the honours and titles which tho king who erected, enlarged, or 
gave rich presents to a temple, had received in return fiom the 
priesthood, and setting forth, Ibr instance, that Itameses was tiio 
lord of an obedient people, and the beloved of Amun. Such is the 
enbject of the inscription which is in the middle of each face of the 
obeli»dc : and though the name of the sumo king aitd Ihe same events 
are repeated on the four sides, there exists in the four texts, when 
compared, some difference, either in the invocation to the particular 
divinities or in the titles of the king. Every obelisk had, in ita 
original form, but a single insoriptioa on each face, and uf the same 
period of the king who had erected it; but a king who came after 
him, adding a court, a portico, or colonnade lo tho temple or palace, 
hiul another inscription relative to his addition, with his name 
«Dgraved on the original obelisk; thus, every oliclijik adorned with 
many imicriptioiia is of several periods. The pyramidion which 
tonninates them generally represents in its sculptures the king who 
erected the obelisk making different offerings lo tho principal deity 
of the temple, and lo other divinities. Sometimes also tho offering 
is of the obelisk itself. Tho short inscriptions of the pyramidion 
bear the oval of tho king and the name of the divinity. By these 
ovals can be known tho names of the kings who erected the obelisks 
•till existing, whether in Eg}'pt or elsewhere. The largest obelisk 
known is that of St. John Lateian, Rome, It was brought from 
Iloliopolis by iho emperor Constantino, and was afterwards erected 
in tho Cii'cns Maxiinus by his son Constantius. 'Ilie height of tho 
shaft is lOo feet 7 inches. The sides are of unequal breadth at the 
base, two measure 9 feet 8} inchoe, the other two only 'J feet. It 
bears the name of Thotmes III., in the central, and that of Tholmes IV. 
in tho lateral lines, kings of tho oighteentJi dynasty, in the fifteenth 




linoH art llio ovals of RameBes tlie Cireat. They aro of red gniniie of 
•Syeue. Vac is still etaudiiig, the other has been tliruwu (luu-ii. I'lio 
standing obelisk ie about 70 feet high, with a diameter at its base of 
7 feet 7 inches. The obelibb of the i'iuzKa del I'opolo claims greater 
interest, as it once stooil before the temple of the tiun at Heliupolis. 
LepsiuB attributes it to Meneptha. It was removed to Home bv 
Augustus. 1'here are several other Egyptian obelisks in Bome. 
Nothing can afford n greater id™ of the skill nf the Egyptians, and 
of their wonderful knowledge of mechanism, than the erection of 
these monoliths. 




0BKL1BK8. 

Greek. — The Oreeka never made ofcelieilts out of Egj'jit. The 
Uncedonian kings, or I'toleinies, wlio roigneil iu tliat coiinlry, from 
Alexander to Augustus, crocteil, terminaled, or enlarged niaiiy monu- 
ments, but alwiiye according to Egyptiun rules. Kgvptian artists 
aled obelisks for their Greek princes, but they did not depart, 
no more ttuui in the other monuments, fi-om their nncicnt customs. 
Tho Egyptiun style and propoitions are always to be recognized, and 
the inacriplions are also traced in hieroglyphics. The obelisk found 
at I'hilffi WHS erected in honour of I'toleiny Euei^tes IT. and of 
t'lcopatra, his sister, or Cleopatra, his wife, and placed on a base 




Imaring a Greek inscription relating the reason and occasion of Ibis 
monument. It was removed from I'hilfc by Belaonj. and bus been 
now erected at Kingston Hall, Doi-set, by Mr. Uankes. It is very 
br fnim eqnalling the I'haraonic ubellsk>j in dimenHiuns, it being 
only 22 feet high. 

B'.mon.— Afror the Romans bad made of Egypt a Homnn provinra, 
UmjJ' curriwi away bomic* of its obeliskii. Augusliia was Iho first who 
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cionceived tho iilca of tmnRpurting these immGnse blocks to Borne 
he was imitated by Caligula, Constautiue, and others. They wore 
generally erootod in some circus. Thirteen remain at the present 
duy at RoDio, Bome of which are of tbe lime of the Koman doniina- 
tioa in Egypt. The Romans had obelinks made in honour of their 
princes, but the material and the workmanship of the inscriptions 
cause them to he easily distinguished from the more ancient obelisks. 
The Barberjni obelisk, on tlio Monte I'incio, is of this number ; 
it bears tho names of Adnan, of Sahina his wife, and of AntinuuK 
his favourite. The obelisk of the Piazza Navona, from the style of 
ilB hieroglyphics, is Biippnsod to be a Roman work ot the time of 
Doraitian. The obelisk at Honevento is another, on which can bo 
read the names of Vespasian and Domitian. The name of tjantus 
Itnfiis can be read on the Alhani obelisk, now at Munich, and as 
there are two Roman prefects of Egypt known of that name, it was 
therefore these magistrates, who hud esecnicd in that country Ihese 
monuments in honour of the reigning emperore, and then bad them 
sent to Rome. The Romans also attempted to make oholisks at 
Rome, snoh is the obelisk of tbe Trinita de Monti, which formerly 
stood in the Clreus of Sallust. It is a bad copy of that of tho Porta 
del Fopolo. The Roman emiierors in the east had uIbo some 
Egyptian obelisks transported to Constantinople. Fragments of 
two of these monuments have been found in Sicily, at Catania, one 
pf them has eight sides, but it is probably not a genuine Egyptian 
work. The use of the obelisk an n gnomnu, and the erection of it 
on a high base in the centre of an open space, were only introduced 
on tho removal of single obelisks to Home. 



Section VI.— PYRAMIDS. 

In the earliest ages tho tumulus, or mound of earth, was the simplest 
form of Bepulture for heroes and kings. Tho pyramid of stone was 
aftei"wardB adopted by nations as the most lasting form of sepulture 
for their kings. Many ancient nations have raised pyramids. The 
form of the pyramid is well known. There is, however, this dif- 
ference in the form, that some pyi-amids are raised with steps, others 
with inclined plane surfaces. The most celebrated are those of 
Egj'pt; the Etruscans have also erected some, and the Romans 
imitated them. Some euppose the word Tnipa/m \o be disrived from 
wp, fire ; others from tho Egyptian " pehram," ■' the sacred place ;" 
the Greeks, adopting the native name, and adding a termination of 
their own, it was ounverted into the Greek word I'yiiiinie. Accord- 



I iDg to Larei, it is derived from 'pi-ram;' pi, being the Coptic 
I article: the word 'ram,' beeides being a •Jemilio, ia also k Ooptto 
' word, with tho Benso of ' height.' {Nott and Gliddon, 583)* 

Bgyplian. — All antiquity has admired tho pyrrimidH of Ihe 
euvirons of Memphis, llicy arc distinctly moiitionod by tho oldest 




' Greek hintorian, UerodotUB; and tho thrco largest arc ascribed by 
f "him to Ohwips. Cbepbri;n, and Myoeriniis, three Pharaohs who 

* Ifr. Kmtirlc i;iTt-s a nmro obrinuB iind juilicioiu dcrivittiini : uccimlitif; to liim 

I fl n firobitbly fintk nn the fullowiiig authorily : •■ EtTin. M. run, nvpa>in, ^ tx -wiipar 

I «ai lUhirn, mrwf ataofui, A tx wafuar icat itt\tTot," TliQ npa^t Was a ]>oili<o(I 

M OMxl In Itw-cliio ritM. Thitt llio unuiu. he aMa, oT tlio iiintlicuintiinl tnlitl 

■ dorivid trom aa objrrt of common hie, and not vice mna, uuiy hv iirKiud 

I brnn niml'i)^ : <r^>a itu a Imiidbtlt ; miSai. n dtu fiir gtuuing ; cntvi, i> bi>y'B lop ; 

nrXirlpai, n liiuibikii'Inian'i or giirdcncc'e mlltr. 
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succeeded oacli other. There has been much discnsaioii with regard 
to their destination, hut at the present day there are no furlher 
douhtfi on the wubject— the pyramids were tirnihs. ITie faces uf the 
three pyramids eland exactly opposile to the fonr cardinal points. 




Tboy are hiiilt of culuu-euus btone, partly Imm the netghluiii log 
hills. Granite was aleo employed for some portion of the ont«r 
part. The princiiml chamber in one of them is of granite. It was 
there that the Barcophagiis of tlie owner of the tomb was fotmd, in 
which hia mnnimy was formerly enclosod. Many chambers and 
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^^H|q^ in diOerciit directions have been discovered in those which 
^Kt© been entered. The entrance of the pyramid was carefiilly 
ramcealed by ftn interior casing. In the interior the pafisageseommu- 
nicwted sometimes with wells and deep subterranean passnges 
excavated iii tlie rock on wliich the pyramid was erected. It sociiis 
that some of them were covered over with atucco or marble, and 
that religious and historical subjects, and hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions, wore sculptured on them, but no tiuce of them remains at. tho 
present day. The environs of Memphis not having, like those of 
Thebes, higli mountains in wliioh they could excavate the tombs of 
the kings, Iheso factitious mountains were raised, and this explains 
tlieir renl destination. The larger pyramid at Memphis, called that 
of C^faeops, rises in a series of platforms, each smaller than the one 
on which it rests, thus presenting the appearance of stops. Of these 
steps there sre 203. The length of each face, when entire, was 7ofi 
feet. Jtii present base is 732 feet. Its porpcndicular height, when 
entire, was +80, The present height itiO ft-et. It covered an area 
of nboul 571,536 sqiiaie feet, or 134 acres. To form an idea of Ibo 
great pyrmmid, the reader has only to suppose the vast eijuare of 
hinculn's Inn Fields, the dimensions of which are the exact base of 
the great pyramid, wholly filled up from side to side, and gradually 
rising, in a pyramidal form, to a height exceeding that of St. I'anl's, 
bv at least oncthiid. The solid contents of the pyramid have been 
otilcal&ted at 83,O0U,00O cubic feet. The entrance to the great 




pyramid in in the north face, about 47 feet from the base. From (lie 
entrance a passage, 4 feet high, leads downwards at an jndinaiion of 
20° : thin pusMige lende to another, which has nn ascending iuclinu- 
tiou of 27', at the top of which is the entrance to the prent gallery. 
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From Ihis point a horizontal passage leads into what is calleil the 
queen's chamber, which is Btnall, ami roofed by long blocks, resting 
ng&iiiGt each other, and forming an angle ; its height is abotit 20 feet. 
At the end of the great gallery, which is 1H2 feet long. 26^ high, 
and nearly 7 wide, and is a continuation in the same line of the 
foimer ascending passage, ie another horizontal passage, which leads 
to the king's chambur. Here was discovered a sarcophagus of red 
granite; the cover and contents have been cami^d away; it is 
entirely plain, and without hieroglyphics. Above the king's 
chamber are other uraall chambers, which, according to Sir G.Wil- 
kinson, wore for the side purpose of relieving the pressure on 
the king's obainber. Here was discovered the oval containing Uio 
name of the founder, Shofo (Siiphis). Another has been discovered 
in a small tomh near the pyramid.* The second pyramid, generally 
attributed to Chcphren, is smaller in size, and its style of masonry 
inferior to that of the larger pyramid. It stands on higher ground 
than the great pyi-amid. It was probably built by Shafre, whose 
oval has been found in one of llie tombs near the great pyramid. The 
length of its base is G!)0 feet, and its height 446 feet. It retains a 
portion of the smooth cosing wtdt which all the pyramids viero 
once covered. The passages in this pyramid lead only to one main 
chamber, in which is a sarcopluigiis sunk in the floor. This pyramid 
had two enlmnces. It was opened by Belzoui. The third pyramid, 
that of MyceTinns, is abont 203 feet high, and its base 333 feet long. 
The onter layers or casing were of granite, many of which slill 
continue in theii' original position at the lower parts. The chamber 
has a flat roof, formed of stoisos placcil one sgainRt the other. The 
name of Mencheros, its founder, w.ia discovered by Colonel Vyse on 
a wooden coffin, which was found in this chamber, now in the 
British Mnseum. It was opened by Colonel Vyse. This pyramid 
is built in stages or stories, io which a sloping face has been 
afterwards added It has suggested a theory to Dr. Ijcjisius. 
Near the great pyramid are three smaller ones. The centre one is 
stated by Herodotus to have been erected by the daughter of Cheops. 
Besides the pyramids of Gizeh (Meiuphis) there are several other 
pyramids at Ahoosecr, Sokkin* and Dashoor. The largest pyramid 
of Sakk&ra has its degrees or stories stripped of their triangular 
exterior. It measures about 137 paces square. In the opinion of 
Mr. Fei^issou, its outline, the disposition of its chambers, and the 

• Bir O. Wiikinsoii is of opiuinii tliitl tlia Groat Pj-mmiii was built by two kings 
(Sliofo and Nou-Shofu) «1id reigned tugctlior, nod Unit tho fuiierual ciiumbors were. 
one for eacli kiog, ratlipr (hau, aa gcnurall]' aiippoarO, for the king and and qoeeu. 
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^lueroglypliics fimnd in ite interior, all Beem ia {toint to nn imitution of 

tbe uld fonn of niaiiHolea, by eomo king of a far more modem datd. 

'Two brick pyramids arc found at Dashoor. It is 8up[io8C'd thoy weie 
flriginally cased with stone. 

Acxjonling lo LepaitiH. the lieiglit of these royal monunienta cor- 

nsponded with tlie letiglli of the monarch's reign under whom it 
B erected. Wo here quote his words ; — " It occurred to me that 

fho whoh) hiiildiiig had proeeeded from a Rniall pyramid, whioh had 
been erected in stages of about 40 foot high, and then fij*t increased 
Kod heightened simnltanoouMly on all sides, by sti per- imposed 
eoverings of atoues from 15 to '20 feet in breadth, till at leugth 
the great steps wore filled up so as to form one common fiat side, 
giving the usual pyrnniidul form to the whole. This gradual growtlt 
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explaius the enormous magnitude of particular pyramids, besides so 
smaller ones. Kach king began the building of his 
pyramid aa soon as he ascended the throne ; he only designed a 
mialt one, lo insure himself a complete tomb, even were he destined 
to be but a few yeiire upon tlio throne. But with the advancing 
■e»m of hia leign, ho increiiflod it by sucoessive layers till he thought 
that he was near the termination of his life. If he died dniing the 
erection, then the csterual covering was alone completed, and the 
JDtmument of death finally remained proportionate to the duration of 
tfae life of the king." Mr. Bartlett, in his pleasing work on Egypt, 
an objection which ia somowhal fatal to this theory ; 
I, "it appears inconsistent with the construetion of the 
id of Cheops, since the existence of a series of interior 
laid chambers, and even air paBS^;ea communicating with 
exterior, seems to argue a regular design for the constrnctiou of 
entire moitumeut" It would be more natural to suppose that 
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their relative sizes wevn in aocoi'danne with, the rauk and iMipiilor 
eHtimation of the deceased. 

Smnll pyramids in stone wore also made in Egypt. Tliey are 
generally of a single block, anil are aboHt 1 or 2 feet in height. 
They bear on their fuiir faces iiiscvip lions and figiii*es, or scenes 
analogous to those on the sepulchral tablets fitand in tombs, both 
being destined for the Bame purpoi^o. They were dedicated to the 
dead. Tiiey were found more frequently in the environs of 
Memphis and in Lower Egypt than in tJ|)pcr Egypt. There are 
several in the British Mmseum. 

EtniKan. — The Etruscans also erected pyramids. According to 
Pliny, the tomb of king Forsena was a monument in rectangular 
masonry, each side of which was 3(HJ feet wide, 50 high, and within 
the square of the basement was an inextricable labyrinth. On that 
square basement stood five pyramids^, four at the angles and one in 
the centre, each being 70 feet wide at its base, and 150 high, and 
all BO terminating above as to support a brazen circle and a pctasus, 
froiu which wore hung by chains certain bolls, which, wlion stirred 
by the wind, resonnded afar off. 

Greek. — -Pyramids of remote antiqnity are also found in Greece. 
The best preserved of these pyramids im that of Erasinns, near 
ArgoB. The masonry of this edifice is of an intermediate stylo 
between the polygonal and irregular horizontal, consisting of lat^ 
irregular blocks, wilh a tendency, however, to quadrangular forms 




and h<iriKontaI courses ; the inequalitiefl being, as usuiil, fiUcil np witli 
smaller pieces. It is supposed to bo a monument of the same primi- 
tive school of art as the Gate of the Lions, and the Royal So]>nlohres 
of Myeenaa. 
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It is the tomb of 
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Caios CestiiM, who was ono of aeven epulonoa, appointinl to proparo 
thu bnnque<ii for tho gods at public ^emnitics, in the timo of 
Augoetus. It is close to the Porta San I'aolo. KoiDe. It is 1 14 fout 
bigh knd 00 feet bi'ofid at the baso. It is built of hc'vik. and tnfa, 
covered with slabs of white marble, In it* interior is a chamber 
ttdumod with jiiiiiitingH, The I'ope, Alexander VII., hud it 
ruetnrcd. 



SirrioN VII.— THEATRES.— AMI'niTHEATHES.-CIECI, HIP- 
PODHOMES.— NAl^MACHLE. — DATflS, OR TIIEHM^. 
— TRICMI'IIAL ARCHES.— FOli A. 

Theatbi*. —After the temples tlie theatres were, among the Greeks 
and Unmans, the most necessary public edificcB. Connecled with 
lb« worship of the gods scenic icpresenlations were not cnnhiderod 
profane; the pnblio also assembled in the theatre on certain solemn 
'iccanions. They were geneittUy eonsocrnted to Bacchus, because he 
wa» considered the inventor of comedy : at least it is KUpposed to 
have taken its origin in tlio solemn procession in honour of that god. 
Sometimes the theatre was built in the temple itself of Bacchus. 
Tlie enormous extent of many of thorn, and tho prodigious Bolidity of 
their cons tract ion, arc attested by the numerous remains of euch 
udifices which have bcon explored, not only in Greece and Italy, but 
also in A»ia Minor. 

Ei/fpt. — No traces remain which would allow us to attribute the 
lute of theatres lo tho Egj'ptians. Tho sulemnities and pomps of 
relij^oiiB ceremonies were festivals more suited to the gloomy and 
religions mind of the Eg^ptiaoB. 

Greek. — The Greeks, to whom wo are indebted for tho invention 
of the dnma. oonstnicted the first theatres ; cabins of branches of 
trv«ti. destined to shelter the actor from the i-uti, wcte toon replaced 
by wooden Bcatfnlds, in the (owns especially ; and hiKtlj, by stone 
edifices, remarkable fur size and magnificence. The fimt great 
thealni of Alliuns, that of Dionysus, situated near a touiple of the 
Cjod. waa excavated, in the time fif ThemiBtocles, on the side of ihe 
AcTOpol ill, which looks towards Mount Ilyractlus. I^hoso of JEgin&, 
Kpidaams, and Megiil-iiiolis, surpassed all others by their extent and 
magnifioeuce. 'iTie Greeks of Asia Minor followed Ihe example of 
tlie Grcoks of Europe and of Sicily. The theatre at Ephosiis must 
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have been the ki^§t ever erected. Its diameter was 660 feet; 
allowing fii^en inclies for each person, iL would accommodate 
56,700 speotatorB. The general aiTangement was, in their being 
oonstructed on the slope of a hill. That the Beats of the spectators 
might be more solidly fixed.-thesiile seats rested on strong masonry, 
which waa conneuteJ witli the stage. 'Xlie hiiilding itself may be 
divided in two parts — the KotXoi', — in Latin cavea, the part for tie 
audience ; and that devoted to the bnainesa of the play, which 
is t^ain subdivided into the apxi'iirr^<\, anA a-np'r], the orchestra and 
stage. The koWjh' woa hounded by two concentric circular arcs. 




one of which separated it from the oi-chesti'a, the other formed its 
extreme outer limit. The Romans seldom suffered the arc to exceed 
a semicircle. The Greeks commonly used a larger arc. It was 
compoeed of a succestiiou of seats, divided into two or more flights 
by Smfiu/uiTa, or prfccinctionos, a sort of landing which ran round the 
whole, and facilitated the access from one part to another. These 
were again subdivided into xipKiSe;. cunei, or wedges, by stairs 
KXijuucn, converging to the centre of the orchestra, and leading ^m 
the bottom to the top of the building. When the theatres were 
large, there were commonly intermediate staircases, to iacilitate the 
ascent to the upper and broader portion of these cunei. The lowest 
eeati^, of course, were the best, aud were reser\-ed for the judges 



tes, and those wlio, b^ tbeir onm or their 

I a riglit {r-potSpia) to have placce 

•Berred for them. Behind these were the young men, ephebt, and 

.^hind them again, the citizens and the rest of the people. At 

■AtJiena Wbiuon were not sdmitted to scenic representn lions. The 

jich brought cnihione and carpets with them. 

The orchcetra (opx'i'rTpa) ^as a circular level space, extondiog in 
fivnt of the spectators, and oonicwbat below the lowest row of 
boncbn. But it was not a oompletji circle, one segment of it being 
■apprupriated to the stage. The orchestra was the place for the 
cboms, where it performed ii8 evolutions and dances, for which 
pnrpoae it was covereil with hoards. In the cenlre of the circle of 
the orchestra was the thymele {0vfii\Tj), that is, the altar of Dionysins, 
which was, of course, nearer to the stage than to the seats of the 
■|>cctalats, the distance from which was precisely tJie length of a 
Tadins of tho circle. Tlie chorus generally arranged itself in the 
qNWO between the thjmcle and the stage. Tho thvmcle itiielf wa» 
rf a square form, and was used for vnrions purposes, according lo 
the natnre of tho different plaja, such as a funeral monument, an 
allar. It was miule of boards, and surrounded on all aides with stcpx. 
On these steps, sometimes, the chorus ascended : the cor^'phstne, or 
leader of the choms, then mounted tho upper portion of the thymelo, 
which was on a level with the o-mjwj. According to Millin. it served 
aa a tribnne, when popular assemhlieB wero held in the theatre, 

Itio stage (irierprii) was elevated ten or twelve feet above the 
orchestra: tlio wall which supported it was called t-mwmjvioi', and 
was relieved by statues, pillars, and other architectural ornaments. 
The stage ittelf was a broad, Khallow platform, called by the Greeks 
A«7<uii- or irfMHTKTfwov ; by the ItomrmN pulpitnm. Striclly speaking, 
Ibo irpmrinjvuii' was the entire space from the scona to tho orchestra : 
the Aoytior. the narrow portion opposilo the centre of the scene, 
whore the actors Mood and spoke. The backside of tho stage was 
cJiiBcd liy a wall culled tho iricrptj or seena. It repiesenlcd a snit- 
ahlo backgronnd, or the locality in which the action was going on. 
Tbe rapaiTuaia were rooms !>ehind the stage, where the actors retired 
to drees, and where the docomliDns and machines wero kept. In 
tho Itiiiuan theatre this part of tlie building was called tho post^ 
•ceninm. In the front of the stage was a recess in tho floor, meant to 
oontain a curtain (anltea), which was drawn up previous to the por- 
ibrmance, tu conceal the scene. A flight of steps, called KAt^cunjfHv, 
fed up from the thyiaele to the stage, for tlio use of the cbai'aolors 
«f Ibu play, who, when tliey wero supposed to crime from a distance, 
often entered by tho orchoBtra. n»oro wiia u flight of steps con- 



Rcikle<l iindcT llic Beats of the npectators, called Charoii'a etaircBse 
(xupwuot KkiiioKCi), by which ghosts entered, and proceeded up the 
thymele to the elagc. 

As tht) theatres of the anciuntB were never covered, a lai^e awning 
(velarium) whs extended over the theatre, of a purple colour, and 
Homelimea highly ornamented; it was attached lo poles placed in 
the oruhestra and on the wiiUs, In hot wealher the enclosnre was ro- 
freiihed by jeta of perfumed water, thrown up in the finest rain. To 
increase the resonance of the voice, brazen vases ()jx«">). rostftnbling 
belle, were placed in different part8 of the theativ, under the seats 
of the Bpectafora, Vitruviiis nOates that Lucius Mummiua cairied 
off vases of this kind from the theatre of Corinth, and dedicated them 
in the temple of Juno. 

Elrufcan, — The Etruscans were exceedingly fond of scenic repro- 
senfationa. They were connected with religions practices, and 
were intermingled with nnisie and dance. ^Ve have historical evi- 
dence that Kome derived her theatrical exhibitions from Eliiiria. 
Livy tells us that the ludi Bcenici weiw introduced into Rome in the 
year 300, in order to appease the wroth of the gods for a pestilence 
then devastating the cily; and that "' liidiones" were sent for from 
Etruria, who acted to tho sound of the pipe, in tie Tuscan fashion, 
lie adds that they were also called " hiutriouBH." histcr, in tho 
Etruscan tongue, being equivalent to ludio. in Latin. There is 
strong ground for the presumption that tho edificea the Etruscans 
used were copied by the llomans. Remains of theatres are found at 
Falleri, Ferento, Fiesole. They are, however, now proved tobeof a 
Roman period. 

Soman. — In the Roman theatre the constniction of the 0Tcheeti» 
and stage was different from that of the Greeks. By the oonstmc- 
tion peculiar to the Roman theatre, the stage was brought nearer to 
the audience (the arc not exceeding a semicircle), and made consi- 
derably deeper than in the Greek theatre. The length of the slag« 
was twice the diameter of the orchestra. The Roman orchestra con- 
tained no thyracle. Tho back of tho stage, or proscenium, was 
adorned with nichei<, and columns, and friezes of great riclmees, as 
may be seen In some of the theatres of Asia Minor, and in the larger 
theatre at FompeiJ, which belong to the Roman period. On the 
whole, however, the constniction of a Roman theatre resembled that 
of n Greek one. The Senate, and other distinguished persons, occu- 
pied circular ranges of seats within the orchestra; the praetor had a 
somewhat higher seat. The sjvace between the orchestra and the 
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first pneoinetiLi, usually coDBisting of funi tocii f>cats, was iceerved for 
tlie equestrian order, tribunes, etc. Above tliem were the Beats of 
the plebeians. Soldiers were Boparatod from Iho citizertt. Women 
■were appointed by Augustus to sit in the portico, which encompassed 
tbe whole. Behind the ecerses were the pnstscenium. or retiring- 
room, and porticoes, to which, in case of sudden showers, the 
peoplo retreated from the theatre. The eivrliest theatres at liomo 
were temporary buildings of wood. A magnificent wooden 
theatre, bnitt by M. Amilius Scaurus, in his edileship, a. c. 58, 
Js described by Pliny. In 55 B. c, Cn. Pompey built the first 
stone thvaire at Rome, near the Campus Marlius. A temple of 
VenuH Yictrix, to whom ho dedicated Ihe whole building, was 
erected at the higheMt pail of Ihe cavea. The nest peimanenf 
theatre was built by Augustus, and named after hia fuvourile, the 




young Marcellup, Ron of his sister Oetavia. Vitruvius is generally 
reported to have been the architect of this building, wliich would 
contain 30,O0U puriionp. From marks Etill vieiblo in the lurge 
theatre at Pompeii, the place reeerved fc.ir each 8]>oo1ator was about 
13 inches. This theatre contained bfiOO. The theatre of Pfunpey. 
at Borne, conlained 40,000. The theatre of Scaurus is said U' have 
eontainMl 80.01)0. The Romans surpassed the (ireeka in the giandcur 
and magnificence of their buildings. They built them in almost all 
'their towns, liomaina of them ore found in almost every eotmtry 
where tbe Romnns carrio'l their rule. One of the must otriking 
'Botnao pi'ovinelul tbeulres is that of Orange, in Iho south of France. 



AMPHirnEATRKs : Etruscan. — Boinains of nraphi theatres are found 
in eeveral oities of Etniria. The aiupliillieatro of iSutri is con- 
sidered to be peculiarly Etruscan in its uiode of constructiou. The 
Romans copied these edifices from the KtruHcans. We have his- 
torioal evidence, also, that the gladiatorial combats of the Romans 
had all Etmscan origin, 

Roman. — Amphithontros wure peculiar to the RumaiiB. Caius 
Sovjbunius Uurio built the first edifice of this kind. It was com- 
posed of two theatres of wood, placed un pivots, so that they could 
bo turned round, speclators and ail, and jilaced face to face, thus 
foi'ming a double theatre, or amphitheatre (o/"^, on both sidc«, 
BtaTpov.Bi theatre.) SUtilius Taurus, the friend of Augustus, n.c. 30, 
erected a more dui-able aniphilheati'e of rtone, in the Campus 
Martina. Ever since, this kind of edifice was erected in numbei-s, 
in almost all the towns of tlie Roman Empire. The form of the 
amphitheatre generally adopted was that of an ellipsis, with a 
series of arcaded coneentrio walls, separating corridors, whioh have 
confitructions with stairca.ses and radiating passages between tbem. 
It enclosed an open space called the arena, from its being strewed 
with the finest sand, on the level of the surface of the gn>und on 
which tho stnicture was raised. It was here that wore given the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts, which were enclosed in cells 
(carceres) on ihe same level as tho arena. From the innermost oon- 
oentric wall, which surrounded tho arena, and wbiuh was of sufficient 
height, about fii^en feet, to guard the spectators against any danger 
from the wild beasts, an inclined plane rose upwards over tho intor- 
inediato walls, staircases, and corridors, to a gallery, or galleries, over 
the outermost corridors. The Inner and upper paii of the inclined 
piano was covered with a graduated series of benches, On the top 
of tho first concentric wall or parai>et (ihe podium), was abroadpne- 
cinulif), or platform, which ran immediately roini<l ihe ai-eiia. 'Vhia 
was set ajMirt fur the senators, mt^istrates, and other persons of dis- 
tinction. Here the magistrates brought their curule seats, or hisellii, 
and here was the suggestos, a covered seat appropriated to tho 
Emperor. The person who exhibited the games (editor) had his 
seat hei'o also, Alwvo the podium wore the gradna, or seals of the 
otlier spectators, which were divided into stories, called meeniana. 
The first mtenianum was appropriated to tho equestrian order. 
Then, after a horizonfal upaco, tenned a prsecinotio, and forming a 
continued landing place from the several staircases which opened on 
to it, succeeded the second mainianitm, where were tho sealA called 
popularia, for the third class of spectators, or the populace. The 
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dooi8 whiuli npuiied fimu ihe staircaws (lUil curiidora or. to the 
jveml lantling places, were designated by the very appropriate 
ome of vomitoria. Behind tlie second niicnianum was tho second 
pTWciiif tin ; iibijvo wliich waa the tliird nironiaiium, where there were 
inly wooden heDclieti iur the pullati, or common people. The open 
gallery at tlie top waa the only part of the amphitheatre in which 
vornen wore permitted to witneaa (hi- games. Tlie aeats of the 
tnaraiaoii did not mn in niibrokon lincB round the whole huilding, 
were divided into portions calle<l cnnei (from their wedgelike 
shape), by tthort flights of stairs, which foeililatcd llie access to tho 
'B. The whole of the interior was called the cavea. A con- 
trivance, by which the spectators were protected from the over- 
ixjwering heat tif the sun, must not bo omitted. It was called 
Velnni, or Velarium. This was a vaxt extent of canvas, which was 
aupported by maats fixed into the outer wall. Projecting stones are 
"1 to be seen at the top of the Colosseum and other amphitheatres, 
which were evidently connected with this contrivance. Sailors 
were employed for the purjiose of straining the canvas. We leam 
from Lucretius that thi,-; covering was coloured, and Uio mentions a. 
purjile awning, in the middle of which was a figure of Nero driving 
' is chariot, and stars of gold placed round Iiim. 

The moat famous amphitheatre was the tJolosseum or Amphi- 
llieatrum Flavium, at l{ome. This amphitheatre was begun by 
\'e«pas)an in h..D, 72, and dedicated by Titus in his eighth con- 
Biilato, A.r, @0. It waa completed by Domitian. At the dedication 
of the building 5,000 nild beasts were slaughtered in the arena, 
and the games in honour of the event lasted for nearly 100 days. 
It was the scene of gladiatorial spectacles for nearly 400 years. 
Ilio amphitheatre is, as naiial, elliptical. The wall which surrounds 
the whole eonaiflta of three rows of aiches, one above the other, with 
colnmna between eacli arch. In each row there are eighty uiches ; 
atill higher was a fourth row of pilaators, with forty aqunre windows, 
bat without arches. Tho 'I'uscan. louio. and Corinthian oiJem were 
■uccesaively employed in the three rowa; and the pilasters of the 
fourth or upper row were alao Corinthian. It was temiimited by 
I entablature. The entrances were by eighty arches in tho outer 
wall, whicli ojieued into the first arcade : from thence the people 
might pass by as nuiny arches into tho aecond. whore they found at 
inti'Fvals ataircaees leading to the seats. The immense crowds 
which frcijaented this amphithejitre conld enter and depart in a 
abort time, and with little confusion, Tho arches were all num. 
bcrcd on tlio outside, from I. to LXXX. lietween XXXVIII. and 
XXXIX. is an arch a little wider than the real, without a number, 
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u(ul willi no c-iriiico over it, which is supposed to linve sei-vcd kb the 
private entrai.oe from the paUce of Tilun, on tho Esquiline Hill. 
Tho height of tho outer wall is 157 EiigliAh feet. Tho major axte 
cf the huildiiig, including tlie thickness of t1io walls, in 5S4 fecti 
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the minor axis 48(i feet The length of tha arena is 27S feet ; tho 
width 177 f«et. It covers nearly six acrew of groiimi. Acooidiiig 
to I'. Victor, 87,000 persons would be accominodatod in ihc seats, 
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aud 8oiao cuiiBidor it probuble that 20,000 more could liavo fouwl 
pliices above. 

An a delight in the bloody scenes of the areun wah peculiarly a 
Uotuan fealui'c, and an enjoyment so much iudutged in by Human 
fioldieiy, it is naluml to cKpe<.'t that we filioiild find amphitheatres 
wherever we find a Itomnn seitlemuut. Uemains of amphitheatres 
are to be met with at Veruua, Ptt^tum, I'umpeii, Pozzuuli, and 
Capua, in Italy; at Nismeti, Aries, Frejus, Saintca, Antun, in 
France! at Po!a, in latiia; at Syracuse, Calaiiia, and some other 
cities of Sicily ; oven in the remotert part* uf Britain and Gei-many. 
They are all constiuoted on the same general prtncifiles as the 
Colosseum, The amphitheatre of Verona was built about the eame 
period as the Colosseum, and is interesting from ita interior being 
nearly perfect. The a ni phi I heal re at Pola doiivos tt« chief interest 
from itB exterior being perfect. The amphitheatre of Pola and that 
of Nismes have nearly (he same dimensions— 436 feet by Mi> feet. 
That of Pola is £17 feet high. Iti the amphitheatres of Capna and 
Pozzuoli the arena contains many Bubstruetui-oB and chambers 
which are found in no other amphitheatre, 

ClRCi,— The circus was another kind of building peculiar to the 
Romans. At first it was a place for chariot-races and horse-races ; it 
was afterwards used for combats of gladiators and wild beasts. The 
cii'cus was of an oblong form, straight at one end and curved at the 
other, the lengtli being about three times the breadth. At the 
straight end wore the careereg ; in the centre was ihe ostia, by 
which the horsemen and the chariots eutci'ed. On each side of this 
were six apertures, oi- careereg, where the chariots stood before they 
started. A little in front of these wore two small pedestals, to 
which was attAched a chalked rope (alba linca) for the purpose of 
making the start fair. The space enclosed by the treats was called 
the area. Running down the centre of tlio area was the spina (so 
called from the central position of the spine in the human body), 
round which the chariots ran, keeping it always on tlie left. It 
was a brick wall 4 feet high, at each end of which was a meta, or 
goal, round which the chariots turned, and on which weie placed 
three wooden cj'lindera, with an oval ornament at the top. An 
obeliKk sometimes adorned the middle of the spina. There wore 
also litUo pillars, on which eggs were placed to mark Ihe number of 
times the chariots bad gone round. At tho curved end of Ibe circus 
was the Porta Triuiiiphalis, by which it is supposed the concjueror 
at the games wont out. Seals (gradus, sedilia) were arranged 
round the area, with bimilar divisions, as in the ampbilhcatre, Kaoh 



curia had its paitiunlar [>lace nasigiied fo it, ii--j wel! hs l.lie senators 
and kiiightu, 'I'ho emporor'a seat, or jtnlvinar, was plac-wl near the 
carceren. whevfe tie emperor would have Die boat view of the start 
and <.f t!io arrival at the goal, 'J'ho Ciroia Maxiinus of Itome was 
built in tho reign of TarqiiiniuH PriBciis. It whs enlarged by 
I'lEBiir, and enibvUitihed by Augustus aod Tiberius. CiBear Keparaled 
IliG area from tho seata by a ouripua. or ditch, in order that the 
Bpcctators might not be exposed to tho attacks of the animaJs, 
wbiub Bometimea broke down tho barriers. According to DioDjTsius, 
this circus was &k stadia long, and about 4 plethra (about 
400 feet) wide. It contained 150,000 people. Pliny makes it only 
a stadia long, and 1 wide, containing 260,000. Each compula- 
lion is, however, supposed to have reference to different periods. 
Tlio remains of a circus outside the walls of Rome have aETorded 
means of atudying the general arrangements of this cla^s of build- 
ing. It was formerly named the ( lirous of Carucalla, but inscrip- 
tions have been discovered, recording that it was erected in honour 
of itomulns, the eon of Maxentius, a.d. 311. Its length is 1,580 feel. 




and its breadth 2r.O feet. It is calculated that it could have eon- 
lained 20,000 spectators. The next circus, in point of antiquity, to 
live Circus Maximus was that of Flaniinins, huilt by the consul of 
that name, u.c. 531, but this has entirely disoppcared. The other 
oirai al Itome were tho Cironu Agonalis, or Alexandri, built by tho 
Kmporur Alexander Sevems. the exact form of which may be traced 
in the I'iazza Navona, The length was about 750 feet. The circus 
of Flora was situated in the space between the Qnirina! and Pincian 
hills, now pai-tly occupied by the Piazza Baiberini. 'I'he cirena of 
Sallust, called Circus ApuUinaria was situated in the depression 
between the Quirinal and Pincinn hilla. Slight voHtigea of it may 
stilt Ik) traced. The circus of Nero stoo*! partly on the site of tlio 
Boiilicn fif St Paler. It was destroyed by t'onslanline when ho 
built the old church, A.n. .^24. 

NiimACHi.ii, — SaumachiiB were mock naval engagements. This 
kiud (if Hpecfaiolo was enjoyed by the Koniaiis. The Naumachiee 
gvaemlly took place in tho oirci and a raplii theatres. SubtciTsnean 
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canals brought in the water requisite for tlie oiitorlaimnent; tlicro 
were other canals for the ])urpu«e of letting it off. 'I'Iicho Iwu opera- 
tiune were purformed iti the preFtecco of the Bpeotaturti, and in a fe^ 
miuulee. Some of the emporora erected buildings on purpose, which 
were called Naumschiw. Two of the laigeet were built by Csesar and 
Augustus. SuetoniuB, speaking uf the former, saj-s a lake was dug 
in the form of a sholl, in wliich ships, representing the Tyrian tmd 
f^yptian fleets, engaged, witli a vast number of men on board. It 
was filled up after Ciesar's death. The naumachia of Augualus was 
on the other side of the Tiber, and was 1,600 feet in length, aud 
200 feet iu width, so that thirty ships could engage in it. Domitian 
oIeo constructed one, and erected a building of stone round it, with 
seats for the spectators. It was on the site tif the present Piazza di 
SpaguB, The Enipcior Claudius changed the lake Fuoinns into a 
nauntacliia, placing seats round about it for llio spectators. Jn the 
sea-fight 1 9,000 corobatanta were engaged, and there were fifty ships 
on each side. The combatants were usually captives or criminals 
cxindemned to death, lleliogabalua, upon ono occasion, filled the 
eunpus with witje, and had naval exhibitions performed in it. 
P. Victor mentions tea uaumacliite. 



IIiPconBOMEH. — Hippodromes »vei'e ui^ed for ohariot and horse races. 
They wore peculiar to the Greeks, The general form of the hippo- 
drome was an oblong, with a semicircular eud, nud with the right side 
some what longer than the left. At the other end was the starting- 
place, in the foim of the prow of a ship. Along the sides of this were 
stalls for the chariots which were to run. When the cord fell, the 
contending chariotn formed into a lino, and started, At the further 
end was the goal Ihey were bound to leach, which was placed in 
Biicb a manner that but one chariot at a time could pass near it. 
The tiroekd generally managed that the seats of the spectators on 
one side should be on the slope of a hiil. Music accompanied these 
games. The judges were seated where the race ended. The 
Greek hippodi*ome was muoh wider than the Eoman circus. I'ho 
hip[H)drame of Olympia was 4 stadia long, and 1 wide. There 
were two at Conslantinople. and the remains of others have been 
found in Greece, Syria, and Kgj-pt. Hadrian, who erected several 
stnioturea in imitation of Greek and Egyptian huildingi, introduced 
a hippodrome into his villa, near Tibur. 

Stadia. — The stadium was also peculiar to (he Greeks; it was 
generally appropriated to foot races and gymnastic esercises. The 
stadium of Athens was on the south side of the llissus. According to 



SATHF!. 

PHits«nias,itwiuiahill lisingfroni tlio IlitsuB, of aseniiciicukr form 
in tlio npper part, and eitonding iheiicu in two parallel right lines to 
tKe tuink of tfao river. Tbe spectatui'm were Eeated on tlte tnrf until 
Herades Atticiis constiiicled I'eiitelio morbid steps, and utherwiBe 
OQiupl«t«d and adm-aed iLe studiiini. It in supposed tu have been 
capnble of holding 40,0011 ppQctators. Exleneivo ruins of stadia 
Mill reuuiin at Sicyon. Delus, and Dolphi. 

Baths. — Bai.ng^ — Tuebm.k.— Tlie Greek name in ffaXavnov, of 
wbtch ihe Roman balneum ia only a. slight variation, and generally 
ngnifiod a private bath. The batli was in gonei-al use among the 
Givckx. bnt wo have little knowledge of the conttmction of their 
botliH. The public baths of the itomnns were generally called 
Tb<!iiiUB, whii;h literally means " warm waters," In the time of 
8c-ipic( AfricanuB. the Roman baths were voiy Bimple ; it was not 
nntil the age of Agrippa, and the empeioi-s after Augnstus, that they 
were buill and fininhed in a style of luxury almost incrotlible. Tho 
public baths were opened at sunrise, and closed at simset. The 
yritx of a balh was a quadrans, the smallest piece of coined money. 
Tbo nsual hour for the bath amongst the Uomans wan ihe ninth in 

inter, and the eighth in summer. 

I'he most complete kind of baths wore composed of the following 
separate rpoms or halls : 

I. The Apodyl«rittm of the Greeks, the Spoh'alorium of the Romans, 
where the bathers undressed. Slaves, cailledcapsarii, were stationed 
here, who tuok eaiv of Ihe clothes. 



of tbe lioniaus, 



II. The Aovrpov of the Greeks, the frigidariui 
where cold batlis were taken. 

in. The tepidaiium tvos a temperate hall, which was luorely 
lusted with waim air of an agreeable temperature, in order to 
prepare tbe body fur the great heat of the vapour and warm Laths, 
and, upon returning, lo obviate tho danger of a too sudden transition 
lo the open air. 

IV. Concaraerata sudalio, or Budalurium, the vapour bnlh, was 
of acirculai- form,* and was bunnoiinted bya cupula. In Ihe centio 
of thiK cuixil-i was an opening, from which a bronze shield (clijieus) 
won suspended. This rrgulattd tho temperature of the npiirlmcnt. 
Ill the centre of ihe room was a vase (labnim) for washing the hands 
«tid fiice. In this room was tho lacouicnm, a kind of btove, which 
■orrod lo Iteiil tlie rooiu. 
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V. The Caldariura, called also the balneum, calida lavatio, was 
the hot-water bath. In the centre of this was the basin or bath 
(lavacrum, it is also termed labrum) ; around this was a platform 
(schola) or space for the accommodation of those who were waiting 
for their turn to enter the bath.* As a further accommodation, a 
seat (pulvinar) was generally added. 

VI. The Elaeothesium, or unctuarium : in this were kept the oils 
and perfumes, which were used on coming out of the baths, as well 
as before entering them ; this was generally next the apodyterium. 

VII. The hypocaustum, or subterranean furnace, which distributed 
heat everywhere where it was required, and in dififerent degrees. 

In some of the larger baths there was a large hall called a Piscina, 
which contained a reservoir for swimming. Separate baths were 
assigned to the women, generally on the same principle as those for 
the men, but on a smaller scale. 

The Thermae of Imperial Rome were not alone baths on the 
grandest scale of refinement and luxury ; they also included pro- 
menades, planted with trees, and covered alleys in which the idle 
took the fresh air. There were stadia where athletes wrestled and 
exercised themselves; there were numerous galleries, magnificent 
pinacothecaa, in wiiich painters exhibited their paintings, sculptors, 
their statues; libraries also, and halls for conversation (exedras), 
where wise men came to read, philosophers to discuss, orators and 
poets to recite their prose and verse. Such were the baths of 
Caracalla.* There were not less than sixteen hundred rooms for 
baths, all separate, and adorned with precious marbles. They were 
approached by a royal road, and were surrounded by porticoes; the 
emperor himself had a palace in it, and a private bath. Many 
master-pieces have been discovered here. The Hercules of Glycon, 
the Flora and the Tore Farnese were found in its ruins. Baths 
of granite and basalt, with other treasures have been discovered 
within its walls. Next to the Colosseum no ruins afford a greater 
idea of the magnificence of the sti*uctures of Imperial Home. Size, 
grandeur, and solidity, with, however, a want of taste in the orna- 
mentation and minor details, were the chief characteristic features 
of Boman architecture. Diocletian erected baths on the Quirinal, 
and Titus on the Esquiline. They are inferior, however, in size and 
magnificence to those of Caracalla. The baths of Titus are remark- 
able for the exquisite frescoes which were painted on its walls, and 
have been imitated by Raphael. Agrippa also erected baths. 
Kemains of them have been found in the rear of the Pantheon. The 

* See plan. 
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I site of the butbs of NefO is uncertain. Tho batliH cif Pompeii are 
It un » Biiialler scale, 6Hch aa would bo eiiitcd to a provincial 
I town. The ItomanB carried the liixurions prnclico of Uithing into 
) tbvir reniolcst provinuee. Hcmains of llomaii haihs arc found in 
f aev»ra1 parts uf France and England. 




TniOMr-iiAi. AncHES. — Triumphal arches were atniolnres i>ecu!iar to 
the Komans. ITiey generally iwusistcd of arches erected at tJio 
enljsncc of citictt. acrota Blreuts, liridguH, and public roads, in honour 
of victoriona goncrals or emperora, or in commemoration of some 
rrnwrkuble ev<.'nt. At Roma they were genorally placed in tlieway 
along which tho triumphal proccwion poaacd In the Capitol. Some- 




time§temporaiy arches were erccled during the triuniph, and the tiioi~0 
durable afCenvarde. The more simple BtrnctureH had but a single 
arch, decorated with Corinthian columns, such na the arch ofTilus 
at Jtome ; that of Verona Itas two arches, and BccmH to have sorred as 
gates to the town. In those with three arches, the two lateral arches 
are smaller thao the middle one ; such is that of Cunatantine at Borne. 
The arches of this kind were surmounted hy n very loft j attic, which 
bore inscriptions, sometimes bas-reliefs, and also sii|)ported triumphiil 
cars, equestrian statues. Its archivolls were ornamented with 
victories bearing palms. The bas-roliefs i-epresented the aims of 
the conquered enemies, trophies of every kind, and even tlie monu- 
ments of art which had adoined the triumphal jirocession. A\'ben 
the conqueror in the triumphal procession passed under the middle 
arch, a figure of victoiy, atlaclifd by cords, placed a crown on his 
head. AVhen a triumphal arch was erected as a moniimcut of 
gratitude, or in eomnicmomtion of some event, and not in honour of 
a conquenir, no remaius of trophies or military sj-mbols are to l>o 
found on them. There are a number of triumphal ait-hos still re- 
maining. ITie principal are : — 1. The arch of Drusus is considered 
the oldest triurajihal arch in Rome, and is ascribed to Nero Claudius 
DrUKiiB, falber of the emperor Claudius. 2. The arch of Titus, the 
most elegant of all the triumphal arches, was erected by tlie senate 
and the people in honour of Titus, to commemorale the conquest of 
Jerusalem. Some of the vessels and ornaments which belonged to 
the temple at Jerusalem, and which were carried in the tnumplial 
procession, appear on one of the bas-i'eliefs in the interior of the 
arch. On the opposite bas-relief the emperor is I'epresenled in a 
car, diawn by four horses, attended by senators, and crowned with 
laurel. 3. The arch nf Soptiniiua Sevorus, This arch was erected 
in honour of Sepfimins and his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, to 
commemorate two triumphs over the Pai-thians (a.d. 205). On the 
summit stood a car, drawn by six horses abreast, containing (be 
statues of the empertir and his sons, as represented on coinj 
arch stands at the foot of the Capitol. It is of white marble, and 
consists of one large arch, with a smaller one on each sii 
a lateral communication from one to the other. It is ornamented 
with eight fluted coinposile pillars, and has bas-reliefs on each front. 
4. The arch of Constanfine was erected by the senate in bonoiir of 
Consfantine's victory over Maxentius, This, the largist and most 
imposing of the arches in Kome, consists of one large arch, with a 
Bmaller one on each side, and is ornamented with eight C'oritithian 
columns, siinnounted by statues of Dacian captives. The bas- 
reliefs with which it is decorated, are supposed to have come from 
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rc1i of Trajan, wliicli stood in his fonini. Il fclaiida at tiie foot 
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arcb. There it* no cer; 
this arch. Of ardios 1: 
may notice, in particul 



■ch of Janus was pvobalily not a ti-iunipha 
linty with regard to tlio <lato or pui-pose o 
lilr to commenioi'iite reniarknble events, wi 
it of Triijan on tho iiiolo at Anooni 




It was erected by the senate and people to Trajan, for having, at hia 
own expense, constructed the mole, and having thne leiidored tho 
port lAfcr to navigatois. Another arch erected by Trajan at 
Ileneventnm, when he repaired the Via Appia, i» not only remark- 



able for its escellout pi'eaorvation, but hIbo as affordiDg, perliapa, 
the boat Bpecimcn uf Hotuan noikinausliip exbling. Il is a single 
aroli of I'arian marble, and entire witli Ibc exception of part uf the 
cornice ; bolh its sides are adonied with four Corinthian pillars 
rained on higli pedestals. The frieze and jiunelH, as well as Ihe 
interior of the arch, arc covered wilh rich Bcnlptnre, representing 
Trajan's achievonionta nnd his apolheosis^ The liguros are in alto 
Tclievo and exquisitely esecnted. Triumphal arches have been 
erected in aevei'ul parts of the Boman empire. Many are to be 
found in vaiiouH ]»rtB of Italy, at Aquino, Aosta, Siisa, Hiuiini, Pola 
in Isti-ia, several in the soulli of Fiance, i>f which the most remark- 
able are those of Orange, Nismes, Saint Chamas, Sainlcs, Ihe latter 
two are built on bridges. They also are met willi in Macedonia, 
Athene, Syria, and in Barbary : in Et^ypt also, at Aiitinoo, thei'e is 
a gate which is considered a triumphal arch. j 

FoRA. — ^An important feature in a Roman city or town is the 
Fnmm. The Greeks had alrio a forum, or ayopa, where the citieons . 
coUeoIed, bnt it differed from the Boman, in being of a eqnaic form. | 
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UiB busilica, and araund it tlie piiWic buildings, temiiles, porticoes, 
nnd eliope. Tbe basilica was a court of justice, it was also used ns 
An exchange. Vilmvius directs tbat it should bo placed io the 
warmest side of the forum, bo that the laerchaute might assemble 
there in winter, without being inconvenienced by the cold. It 
oblong form, and was generally divided into thiee parts, 
amaisting of a central nave (media portious), and two side aisles, 
each separated from the centre by a single row of coluiiina. At the 
end of the central aisle was the tribunal ; on each side of which 
were small chambers which sei-ved as offices for the judges or mer- 
ehantti, A peculiarity of the basilicA was its semicircular and 
ranlled end (apsis), which has been aduptod in Ihe Christian 
lawilica. According to Vitruvius, the irtasuiy, piisons, and curia 
■hoiild also adjoin the foium. The curia was the council -house, 
vhere the senate and chief magistrates met to consult and deli- 
bentte. The Roman fonira was destined for the transaction of 
labliu business. Here the ooniitia were held, here the orators 
uunngtied, and through it the triumphal processions passed on 
■their way to the Capitol. The fonim of Trajan and other Roman 
^innperors were inlended more as einbellie^hments of the city, than 
the ttansaction of business. Tlicre were other fora in Rome, 
'Imt which were only market-places, t^uch as the foruru boarium, 
:tlie cattle market : foium olitorium, the vegetable market ; forum 
'ium, the fish market. The forum at Pompeii illustiates 
.e plan hiid down by Vitruvius, it is of an obloug form; at 
le end vre the curia. }irisons and treasury, at the oilier end the 
of Jupiter, at tlie sides are the basilica, tbe temples of Venus 
id Morciir}'. a granarj-, a chaleidienm, and the whole was sur- 
iDiidvd by porticoes. 



in-* Vlll.— PUBLIC AND MILITARY ROADS— BRIDGES 
-GATEWAYS- AQUEDUCTS. 

IC AKii MtLiTABV RoADS. — Frequent intercourse between ditlo- 
nut nations led to the necessity of finding means of eommuniea- 
fion, and thns recourse was had to the plan of laying down and 
«DnMlnictit>g roads. All nations constructed them wiih more or 
I Holidity and perfection- Hoadfl and pathways have been con- 
■tnivti^ in Egypt with much care ; but it seems that the GroeLs 
8ii] not give ihat attention to the laying down of public roads 
iliich would have rendered them useful and convenient. He 
tnbliu roads are among ibo things which Strain mentions aa haviP'g 
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been n^locted bj' the Greeks : no people equnlled the RomanB in 
this kind of public constructions, whicli were mainly formed to 
facilitute militaiy movements. The invention of paved roads waa 
borrowed from the Cartlia)!;inieiiis by tlie Itomana. 



RouAX HoAiH. — Rome was the central point to wliich all roads 
convei^d.by numerous branches which ihtis united the moat remote 
provinces. In ibe early ages of the republic, the construction and 
superintendence of the roitds were committed to the censore. 
Augustus gave particular care to the construction of roads ; he esta- 
blished messengers and, later, couriers. The Ramans laid out tbeir 
roads in a straight line, and avoided all winding by filling np 
valleys, lowering elevations, tunnelling rocts and monnlains, and 
building bridges. Two trenches (sulci), in the first place indicated 
the breadth of the road, the loose earth between the trenches was 
then removed, and Ibis exeavation a^ fur as ibe solid ground (gre- 
mium) was tilled with materials to Ibe heigbt fixed on for the road. 
Some Roman roads were near twenty feet over the solid ground. 
The lowest course, the itatitmen, was comjiosed of small stones ; the 
second, culled the mdiu, was a mass of broken stones cemented with 
lime; the third, the nucleu*, was composed of a mixture of lime, 
clay, fragments of brick and pottery beaten together, on this was 
placed the fourth course, the tummum dorsum, composed of a pavi- 
raentum of flat stones, selected for th^r hardness, cat into irregular 
polygons, and sometimes into rectangular slabs. When the fourth 
course, or pavement, was not put on, the surface was a mixture of 
pounded gravel and lime. The ordinary bi*eadtb of the principal 
Roman roads was sixty feet. It was divided into three parts, tho 
middle, somewhat larger, was paved and slightly curced ; the two 
lateral parts were covered with gravel ; some roads, however, were 
only fifteen feet wide. Footpaths (niargines, umbones) were raised 
upon each side and slreii^ed with gravel. On the principal r«ads 
there were frequently to be seen temples, arches of triumph, villas, 
and especially sepulchral monuments, which recalled to the passers 
by the memory of illustrious men, or of memorable events. 

We shall now mention the principal military roads, which were 
the means of communication between Home and the provinces, 

L The Via Appia, or Regimi Viarum, was commenced a i\ 312. 
by Appius Claudius Caecus, the t-ensor. It commenced at the Porta 
Capena, passed through Aritia, Tres TabernM, Appii Forum, Terra- 
cina, Pnndi, Formiie, Minturnie, tiinuessa, Casilium. and terminated 
at Capua; it was afterwards prolonged through Calatiaand Candium 
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to Ben tven turn, aiid thence, through Veniisia, Tarentiiiii. and Aeia, 
lu Bniudiisiuin ; this extension beiag made, it is xaid, bj Trajan. 
It became cot only the great iiiie of communication with Sotitfacrn 
Italy, but with (Jreece, and with the most remote eaetem pOBBCB- 
tiioiiH of Rome. At Brundusium there was was a inagnificent port, 
which wnB the principal point of oommunit'alion with Greece. 'ITiis 
ruod wan famoue for tlie number, boauty, and richness of the 
aepnh^bral monuraenta with which its sides were lined. A number of 
them, extending for over eight miles beyond the tomb of Crocilia 
>letella, have been lately discovered and brought to light by the 
energy and skill of the late Commendatore (.'itnina. 

II. Via Latina. This road ia said to have issued from the Porta 
CApena. It ako led to Benoveutum, but kept more inland than the 
Via Appia. It passed through Anagnia, Frusino, Aquinnm, Vena- 
fmm. C'jiainnm, and joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. It was 
Forme'l in the time of Augustus, under the direction of Uessala. 
i!everul tombs, painted wiih great olegvince and taste, have been 
lately dJscoTered on this road, abont two miles from Borne. 

III. Via Lubicana. It commenced at Ihe Porta Esquilina, it 
pAHsed Labicum, and joined the Via Latiua about thirty miles 
from Borne. 

rV, Via Pnenestiua, formerly Via Gabina, began at the Porta 
Esqnilinn. It passed Gabii and Pmneste, and then merged in the 
Via I^tina below Anagnia. 

V. Via Tiburtina, so colled from ita leading to Tibur or Tivoii 
It isened from the gate of the same name. It was continued from 
Tibar, through the countrj- of the Sabines to Adria under the name 
of the Via Valeria. 

W. Via Xomentana, ho called from its leading fo Nomenium, a 
.Sabine town. It began originally at the Porta CoUina, and after- 
wardu from the Porta Notnentana. It crossed the Anio about three 
milea from Rome, and joined the Via Salaria at Eretum. This road 
was also called Ficutnensis, fmra Ficulnea. another town of the 
Sabinefl, the situation of which has been lately discovered, about 
iKven miles from the Porta Nomenlana. 

Vll. Via Sahiria. It ran from the Porta Salaria, ao called fram 
the circiimi!t4inci! of the Sabinee coming for salt, which gave the 
name to the ruad also. It traversed the Sabine and Picinian country 
to Beate and Asenluui Pioenum. It then proceeded towards the 
cowt, wbieh it' followed until it molded in die Via Flaminla at 
Ancona. 
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VIII. Via Flaminia. It began from the Porta Flaminia (del 
Fopolo). It was commenced in the censorship of C. Flaminius and 
S. Paulus, u.c. 533. It went by Otriculum (Otricoli), Interamna 
(Temi), Fanum Fortunes (Fano), to Ariminum (Rimini). Then 
the Via Emilia began, which was constructed u.c. 567, when M- 
j^milius Lepidus was consul. It passed by Bononia (Bologna), 
Parma, Placentia, Mediolanum (Milan), Brixa (Brescia), Verona, Pata- 
vium (Padua), to Aquileia. The Via Cassia struck off from the Via 
Flaminia near the Pons Milvius (Ponte Molle). It passed near Veii, 
and then traversed Etruria, until it joined the Via Aurelia at Luna. 

IX. Via Aurelia. It issued from the Porta Aurelia, and ap- 
proached the sea at Alsium (Palo), and then went along the Etruscan 
and Ligurian coast. It extended as far as Gaul. Via Vitellia also 
issued from the Porta Aurelia. 

X. Via Portuensis. It led fi*om the Porta Portuensis to the 
Portus Trajani, near the mouth of the Tiber. A biunch of this road 
is called the Via Campana. 

XI. Via Ostiensis. It issued from the Porta Ostiensis; keeping 
the left bank of the Tiber, it led to Ostia, near the mouth of the 
Tiber. The Via Arde;itina and the Via Laurentina branched off 
from this road at a short distance from Rome. The first led to 
Ardea, the second to Laurentum. The Via Severiana was a conti- 
nuation of the Via Ostiensis, along the coast through Laurentum, 
Antium, Circiei, to Terracina. 

Bridges. — It is evident that bridges, at the early periods of Greece, 
were never used, as well from the smallness of the nvers as from 
their almost total ignorance of the use of the arch. If any bridge 
was used, it is probable that it was built entirel}' of wood, being 
nothing more than a wooden platform, supported upon stone piers 
at each extremity. An arched bridge of considerable size has been 
lately discovered in Greece, at Xerocampo, which Colonel Mnre 
considers to be in a st}le of masonry which guarantees it a work of 
the remotest antiquity, probably of the heroic age itself. Several 
an-hseologists, however, who have since seen it, have declared their 
conviction that this bridge is of late and of Roman architecture. 

Boman. — The earliest bridges of the Romans were of timber, such 
was that which joined the Janiculum to the Mens Aventinus, called 
the Pons Sublicins from the beams (snblices) of which it was com- 
posed. The Romans were the first people who availed them- 
selves of their knowledge of the arch to apply it to the construction 



of trriilgee. They were thus enabled to eveot atriictures < 

grandest scale, and of hikIi eulidity tlmt mimy 

still remain at the pre^eut day in tho Homan pro- 

viDcut to attest their utreDgtU and utility. The 

jMseage way of the Komaii bridge was divided in'o 

three parte : the centre one, fur horaos and cor- 

riagex, wan dt;nominat«d agger ur iler ; and the 

lw»e(l fiMitpatLe on each side ( dcctirsoria), whicli 

Wt^re enclosed by parapet walla. Wo Khali iiuw 

■kmtioti the principal bridges In liuniu, and some 

of the moat remarkable in ihti provinceB. 

I. PoDB SnbliciuH. This wan the first bridge 
ever oonBtnicted in Home. It was so called from 
Sublices, a Volscian term for the wooden beams of 
which il waa buill. It waa creeled by Aiiciis 
UiirtinB, And became celebrated tor the feat of Hora- 
liua Cuclee, It was deHtruyed by a great flood iu 
the reign of Angiistim. It waa rebuilt iu nione 
bj- P. ^miliiis Lepidus hence the bridge is aume- 
tines called I'oiih jSmiHiia or Pons Lepidi. 

II. Pons I'ttUtinns, It was begun by M. Fiil- 
uo, v.v, 574, and finished by Si'ipio Afriuanus 
id L. MumuiiuH, u.c. tfU. &tme aiitiqiiarica 

hftve also called it Pons Senatoriiis. A few 
wx'hee still remain, it is now called I'onte liotto. 

III. PcHis Fabricius and Pons Cesliua connected 
the Insula Tiberina with the oppoiiite sides of tbe 
Bver. Tlie Pons Fabricius was built by L. Fabri- 
nitw, in the year of liorae 002. It was also called 
TraiHiinit. It 18 now called the Ponte Quattro Capi. 
ll ovDHUta of two largo aii-Iiea and a smaller one 
twtween them, through which the water runs 
when it is very high. The Pons (.'ostiiis leads 
Ont <if tho iuhiiid towards tlie Janiculiim. Who 
Cuttius waa, from whom llu) bridge takes it name, 
is niiknnwn. '\ I J 

IV. Funs JokDloulenaiH. The ditto of thia bridge >\ (, 
in nnknown. Some ascribe il to Tiajan, i>omu (o \1 
Anioniuus Fins. It is now called Ponte tii»lo. Y>l, 

V. Fom THamplialis, so culled bocaiiau the 
jpsnemli who had coiiquei'ed in tlte north utid weat of Itut 
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over this bridge in tidumphal procession on their way to the 
Capitol. It was also called Pons Vaticanus. It connected the 
Campus Martins and the Campus Vaticanus. It is now completely 
destroyed. 

VI. Pons iElius was built by the emperor Adrian as an approach 
to his mausoleum. Medals of Adrian represent it neaily as we see 
it at the present day, for it has come down to the present time 
nearly peifect. It consists of three large arches of equal size, and 
a smaller one on each side. It is now called Ponte St. Angelo. 

VII. Pons Milvius, on the Via Flaminia, of which the modem 
name, Ponte Molle, is evidently a corruption. It is stated to have 
been built by ^Emilius Scaunis, who was censor u.c. 644. It was 
repaired by Augustus. Near this bridge took place the celebrated 
battle between Maxentins and Constantine, which decided the fate 
of the Eoman empire, a.d. 312. 

VIII. The Pons Namiensis, on the Flaminian way. It is con- 
sidered the noblest relic of the imperial times. It was built by 
Augustus over the river Nar, near Narni, about sixty miles from 
Home. It originally consisted of four arches, three of which ai*e 
broken. The height of the arches was about 112 feet. 

No modem bridge can equal the stupendous constructions built 
by Trajan over the Danube. It consisted of twenty piers of stone, 
60 Roman feet broad and 150 feet, without the foundations, above 
the bed of the river. The width between each pier was 170 feet, 
the piers were united by arches of wood. Another remarkable 
Koman bridge is that at Alcantara, in Spain. It was built in the 
reign of Trajan, a.d. 108, over the Tagus, by the architect Cains 
Julius Lacer, who was buried near his work. The roadway is 
perfectly level, and is 600 feet long by 28 feet wide. It is 245 feet 
above the usual level of the river. 

Etruscan. — Though the Etruscans were acquainted with the 
principle of the arch, bridges are rarely met with in Etruria. The 
Ponte della Badia, at Vulci, is evidently a Eoman arch built on 
Etruscan buttresses, which were the piers of the original bridge, 
and which may have been connected by an horizontal frame of 
wood- work. 

Gateways. — The earliest and simplest form of Grecian or Etruscan 
gateways, or entmnces to cities, was the earliest known plan or 
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attempt at an ariih, wliich was by eloping thn jamba and placing a 
long block of stone as a lintel over tliem ; an early instance of tliis 
style will be found in tlie gateway of Segni. This style of gateway 
ia always found in connection with the polygonal style of maeonry. 




The next form of gateway adopted was that which wae generally used 
in the second stage of the dcTolopmcnt of the principle of (he arch, 
wbioh was foiiued hy placing hoiizontal courses of stones, pvoject- 
iag one over another, from bolh side^, till they met at the top, and 
iben cutting the ends of ihe projecting atones in a cui'vilincar forni. 




M BUt)' be H«n in a gateway at Thoricus in Attica, and in the ali^BC 
identicftl one at Arpino. This style of gateway, and other similar 
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attempts at tho principle of the arch, are always in connection with 
those walls which are buill of btocka laid in horizonlal coni-ses, and are 
to be met with both in Etruria and Greece, for there was a correa- 
poudence in the eeqaencu and development of HlyloB in archee and 
walla among tho Etniscam* and Greets. The more perfectly deve- 
loped form, or radiating arch, is fuund in the gatewaya of Volterra, 
Falleri, Piestum, and Pompeii, in connection with the regular hori- 
zontal slyle of mafonry. The diecovery of thie style of arch is gene- 
rally attri billed to Etruria ; the oxiBtence,hoivever,of radiatingarchos 
in Egj-pt, Nineveh, and Ethiopia, of an ancient date, has inclined 
some antiquaries to contest the honour of originality with Etruria. It 
is not, however, inconsistent with the independent progress of deve- 
lopment, that tlio principle of the arch may have been worked out 
indei>endeiitly by the Etruscans, while carrj-ing out and following 
up the development of that principle of the arch. Tlie earliext 
example of the arch mentioned in history, and now extant, is that of 
the Cloaca Maxima, at Rome, which is of undoubted Etruscan origin. 
Its perfection, tut Mr. Dennis remarks, might lead us to suppose a 
long previous acquaintance with this construction. At a later date, 
some cities were entered by double gates, one designed for ciirriagcs 
entering and the other for carriages leaving the city. Aa at Como, 
Verona, and in a magnificent example at Treves. In other instances, 
as at Pompeii, we find only one gate for carriages, but a smaller 
one at each side of it for foot passengers. Of the gates of Bome, in 




the wall of ServhiK Tiiilius. not a vestige now remains. Of the 
gates in the wall of Aureliim. the greater number have been so 
ifhuilt at later pericids as scarcely lo retain a nloiie of the former 



galewaj. Tlie Porta St. Lnrenzo, tLe ancient Porta Tibiirtina, and 
ihe Porta Maggiore, alone present some remaining purtion of tlio 




.AQrjra)OCTB.^Tlia Biip]>l_v ot" water in the Greoitin towne wna 
rhiefljr Iron) foiiutainB rdiI wells, Aqnc-ducls were scarcely known 
in Greece bofure the lime of the Ilornniis. 

Aqnerlnctti were most exteiisiToly lucd by tlie Boninns. BeiniunH 

* Cnl. Uun> in Lis Iruvuls Jn Greece gives i1niwin|;i oF gjib-'wiiya nl tlie nibi 
nf (Enloilat Hlik'li oflif n tlutliwt gndntliiti of oipniicnia Tor curiiHng in dpi-)) 
ttrarlurm, friHii lliu iitiii|>li) flat amhitrnvc (n lli« rcKUlBfly viiultiid nroli. 2, a. ww 
the ilcnlopfiieiit nf llio iirinciplc. 4, an appmxiiiwtinii lo tlii! perft-ol smli. 
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of those stupendous structures are fo be met witli not only in the 
neighbourhood of Hume, but also throughout the Bomau pTOvincra 
in Europe. Asia, and Africa. They were apparent or eubterranean. 
The Itttfer, which Boutetimes travorsed considerable space, and were 
(Mirried through rocks, contained pipes (fistiilaj, tnbuli) of lead or 
terra ootta, frequently marked either with tbo name of tho ptstter, or 
the name of the consuls in whoee time they were laid down. At con- 
venient points, ill the courae of these aqueducts, as it was ncceesar^' 
froni tho water being conveyed through pipes, there were i-esei'voirB 
(pibcina?), in which the water might deposit any sediment that it 
contained. Vitruvitis has given rules for the laying down of pipes, 
and for forming reservoirs. The apparent aqueducts were built on 
the most stupendous scale. Hills were pierced through by tunnels, 
and valleys crossed eiflier by solid substi'uctioiis or arches of 
inattinry, according to the height required, bringing water from 
i varj-ing from thirty to sixty miles in distance. At une 




period 111' the history of Rome no less than twenty aquoductB stretched 
their long line of arches, and brought as many different streams of 
water, across the wide plain or Canipagna in wliioh the city stands. 
For the most part they were built of brick, and consisted of nearly 
square piers running up to the same height — a slight and uniform 
declivity being neoessarily maintained — and connected by seraicir- 
cular arches, over which the conduit (apecus, canalis) ran. This 
conduit had a paved or tiled floor, and was enclosed laterally by 
walls of brick or stone, and with a tiausveise areh, or by a simple 
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flal coping of Htone. The water either ran directly thinugh this | 
condnit. or was carried through pipes laid along its floor. These 
Biqu«daots were either simple, double or triple, &ocording aa they 
were composed of a wngle, two or three tiers of archet!. At the 
termination of the aqueduct, within the city, was a vast resi^rvoir 
called castetluui. which formed the head of the water, from which it | 
was cooduclod through pipes iuto smaller reservoirs, and theuce 
WB» diutribnted through the city, thus supplying the public foun- ' 
tains, baths, and houses. The chief cEietellum was. externally, a 
highly decorated building. The so-called trophies of Marius, at 
Home, are supposed by Piranetu to have been a castelluni or resei'voir 
of the Acjua Julia. Excavations made some years ago seem to con- 
firm bis opinion. Remains of works of art found near it jjrove that 
it must have bad a very ornamental exterior. 

We shall begin our enumeration of the principal aqueducts by 
tlie most ancient aqueducts in Rome. Before the year uf Rome, 441, 
the city w«s supplied with water from the Tiber only. In (hat year 
(ac. 313) Appins Claudius, the censor, constructed an aqueduct 
which brought water from a distanco of seven miles; it was called 
Aqua Appia, after him. It began to the left of the Via Pieenestina ; 
and, according to Frontinus, its whole course, except sixty paces 
near the Porta Caprena. was under ground. This last portion was 
ou arches. No traces of it remuin. 

The Anio Vetus was ctinstmcted by Marcus Curiua Dentatiis, 
H c 272. iind was finished by M. Fiilvins Flaccus, The water was 
derived from a eourco of ihe river Anio, near Augusta, twenty miles 
beyond Tibnr, and almut forty-three from Rome. It was of peperino 
stone. A small portion of this aqueduct is still >'i!$ible onlside the . 
Porta Msggiore. 

The Aqua Marcia was constructed by the proetor, Q. Marcus Hex, ] 
by command of the senate, n.c. 144. It had its source in a small 
Htieam which runs into the Anio, not far from the present town of * 
Snbiaoo, about thirty-seven miles from liome. It was repaired by ' 
Agrippa. The latter portion of this aqueduct fur about six miles ' 
from Borne was on arches, the remains of which fnrm one of the 
most interesting features of the Roman Campagna. It is remarkable | 
for the excellence and wholesomonees of its water. I 

The Aqua Tepula was constructed by Cneus Ssrvilius (.'sepio and | 
1j. (_'asaius Longinus, D.C. 120. It had it^ soui'ce near the teuth mile- | 
slone on ihe Via Latiua. j 

The Aqua Julis was oxeouted by Agrippa in his anlileidiip, ( 
u.o. :i3, und was so called in honout of Juliust'tesar, This aqueduct 
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was a union of three streams : the Aqua Marcia, the Aqua Tepula, 
and the Aqna Julia, properly so called, which had its source two 
miles beyond that of the Aqua Tepula. It supplied the Esquiline 
and Palatine hills. It was built partly on massive substructions 
and paitly on arches. The so-called Sette Sale are supposed to 
have been a reservoir of the aqueduct for the use of the baths of 
Titus. 

The Aqua Virgo was constructed by Agrippa, under Augustus, to 
supply his baths. Its source was between the seventh and eighth 
milestone, on the Via Collatina. It derives its name from the tradi- 
tion that is source was pointed ont by a young girl to some thiraty 
soldiers. It enteied Borne near the Porta Pinciana, from whence 
it was conducted on arches to the Campus Martins. The greater 
portion of it was subterranean, a small portion of about 700 paces, 
was on arches. This aqueduct still supplies a large part of modem 
Rome. 

Tke Aqua Alsietina, on the right bank of the Tiber, was brought 
by Augustus, fiom the lacus Alnietinus, to supply his naumachia. 
It was about thirty miles long. 

The Aqua Claudia was commenced by Caligula, a.u. 36, continued 
and finished by the emperor Claudius, a.d. 50. The springs from 
which it derived its water were near the thirty-eighth milestone, on 
the Via Sablacensis, a few miles from Sublaqueuui (Subiaco). It was 
more than forty -six miles long. At the present day a line of arches 
belonging to this aqueduct extend for about six miles across the 
Campagna, fonning the grandest and the most picturesque vista on 
the plain near Rome. The arches were afterwards used by Sixtus V. 
to supply the city from another source, under the name of the Aqua 
Felice. 

'ITio Anio Novus, also built by Claudius, was the longest of all the 
aqueducts, being nearly fifty -nine miles long. Its source was near 
the forty-second milestone, on the Ven Sublacensis. This aqueduct, 
with the Aqua Claudia, entered the city over the present Porta 
Maggiore, in two channels, one above the other. The upper was the 
Anio Novus, the lower the Aqua Claudia. 

It has been calculated that these nine aqueducts furnished Home 
with a supply of water equal to that carried down by a river thirty 
feet broad by six deep, flowing at the rate of thirty inches a second. 
These magnificent and useful works of the ancient Bomans were not 
confined to the capital alone. Constmctions of equal magnificence 
anil utility, some even on a grander scale, are to be found not only 
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ill lilt- prnvincea near Kome, but evtm in tlie rcmolest parts of the i 
empire. Among tliose constructions lu ha mot with in (he provincee, 
the most remarkable for the scale of ils luagiiificence and gntndeTii 
far exceeding' anjthin)^ of the kind in Italy, ia the Eo-called I'ont du 
Card, which euppliex Niames with water. It consjets of three n 
of arches one above the other ; the Krst tier containn tAx uTchos : 
tho second, eleven : the third, thirty-five. Tbe wbole height is 182 
feet ; Uie channel in which the water runs is three feet high. The 
fttjneduct of Segovia, in Spain, is also a Roman work, exhibiting 
great perfection and suliditj' in ite conhtniction. It is built entirely ' 
of etoDe, in two ranks of archeu, the piers being eight feet wide and 
eleven in depth ; 150 arches Ktill remain. The effect, however, is 
uucb niftm-d by the honsex and other ohjeeta that crowd their bases. 
In the opinion of Mr. Fcrgusson the aqueduct at Tar]a<;onu hem's a 
character of Ughtiiees combined with constructive aolidity and 
I'k'gnnce unrivalled in any other work of its class. Constructions of 




ihis kind ore to be met with at Athena, Corinth, Catnnia, Salons, 
Nioouit-dia. EpheaUB, Smyrna, Alexandria, in tho Ti-oad. Syraouso, 
Arciieit, Metz, Clermont, Anvergni;, I.yon, Kvora, Merida. 



TOM US. 
Kespect for the deail, and a considerate regard for the due per- 
formance of ihe riles of burial, have been distinctive fcntures in 
man in all ages arid ooimtriea. Among the Ureeks and RumMnn I 
great importftnee was attached to tho burial of tho dead, oh, if a ( 
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corpee remained uubnried, it wae betitived tJiut ibe Bpiiit of tlie 
depiLrl«d wandered for a hundred years on the hither nide of the 
Styx. Hence it became a religious duty lo (tatter earth over any 
unbnried body wbicb any one might chance to meet. This was 
considered eufiioient to appease thy infernal gods. The earliest 
tomb was the tumnliis, or mound of earth, heiiped over the dead. 
It is a fonn naturally BUggested te man in the early stages of bis 
development. There are two clussea of primitive tombs, which are 
evidently of the highest antiquity. The hjpergaan, or raised 
mounds, or tumuli, and liyjXHjisan, which are Bubterrunean or exca- 
vated. The tumulua may be considered as the most simple and the 
most ancient form of sepulture. Its adoption was nniven-al anioug 
all primilive nations. Such was the memorial raised by the Greeks 
over the bodies of their heroes. These miBed mounds are to be mot 
with in all countries. The pyramid, which ia but a furtlier develop- 
ment in stone of this form of sepulture, is not pecniiar lo I^'pt 
alone ; it has been adopted in several other countries. Examples of 
subterranean tombs ai-e to be found in Egypt, Etniria, Greece. 
Those of Egypt and Etruria alford instances of extraordinary labour 
bestowed in excavating and constructing these subterranean abodes 
of the dead. 

Egifplian. — The pyramids were tombs (see p. 5fi). These monu- 
ments were the lust abode of the kings and great pereouagos of 
their liimily or of the state. They are to be met with in Lower 
Egypt alone. In Upper Egypt numerous excavations from the 
living rock in the mountains of the Thebaid received their mortal 
remains. Nothing can exceed the magnificence and care with 
which these tombs of the kings were excavated and decorated. 
Their entmnce, carefully closed, was frequently indicated by a 
fa(,'Bdo cut on the side of the hill. A number of passages, some- 
times intersected by deep wells and largo halls, finally lead, fre- 
quently by concealed entrances, to the large chamber where was the 
sarcophagus, generally of granite, batialt, or alabaster. 'J'he sides 
of the entire excavation, as well as the roof, were covered with 
paintings, coloured sculptureti. and hieroglyphic inscriptions in 
which the name of the deceased king was fi'equently repeated, Wo 
generally find represented in them the funeral ceremonies, the pio- 
cession, the visit of the sotil of the deceased to the principal divini- 
ties, its oiferingH to each of them, lastly. He presentation by the god 
who protected it to the supreme god of the Amenti. or Egyptian 
hell. The splendour of these works, and the richness and variety 
of their ornamentation, exceeds all conception ; the figures, though 



io ^eat number, are Bomtititnee of colossal size ; frequently scenes 
of civil life are mingled with funereal repreeentationii ; the labours 
of agridnltnre, domestic occtipatiunB, musiciaiis, dances, and fnmi- 
tnre of wonderful richness and elegance, are also figured on them : 
on the ceiling are generally astronomical or astrological subjects. 
Several tumba of the Icings of the llJlh dynasty and sub.seqnent 
dynasties have been found in the valley of Biben-el-Mulouk, on the 
western side of the plain of Thebes, One of the most splendid of 
these is that opened by Belzoni, and now known as that of Oeirei 
Menepthah. of the 10th dyna-ty, A sloping [lassage leads to a 
chamber which lias been called "The Hall of Beauty," Forcing 
his way further on, Belzoni found, &a a termination to a series id' 
chambers, a large vaulted ball which contained the sarcophagus, 
whith held the body of the monarch, now in Sir John Soane's 
Mnsetim. Ttie entire extent of this succession of chambers and 
passages i» hollowed to a length of 3^0 feet Into the beart of the 
rock, and they are profusely covered with the painlinga and hiero- 
glyphics usually found in these sepulchral chambers. The tombs 
of the other kings, Barneses III. and Raraeses Miamun, exhibit 
similar series of possngea and chambers, covered wilh paintings and 
scnlplnres. in endless variety, HOme representing the deepest mys- 
teries of ihe Kgyptian religion; but, as Mr, FergiisHon says, like all 
the tnmbs, they depend for their inagnificenco more on the paint- 
ings tbat adora the walls ihan on anything which can strictly be 
Called architectnrc. 

Private individuals were buried according to their rank and for- 
tnne. Their tombs, also excavated from the living rock, consisted 
of one or of several chambers ornamented with paintings and sculp- 
tures: the last conlnined the sarcophagus and the mummy. Accord- 
ing to Sir G, Wilkinson, they were the property of the priests, and 
a sufficient number being always kept ready, the purchase was 
nade at the shortest notice, notbing being requibite to complete 
even the sculptures or iusoriptiuns but the insertion of the de- 
ceaaed*a name and a fow btatomenls respecting his family and pro- 
fesBJon, The nnmerons subjects representing agricultural scenes, 
Ihe trades of the people, in short, the various occupations of the 
l^yptianB, varying only in their details and the mode of their 
Gxemition. were figured in these tombs, and were intended as a 
short epitome of human life, which suited equally every future 
oociipant. The tombs at Beni Hassan are even of an earlier date 
lh»D tbo«e of 'I'hobcs. Among these the tomb of a monaioh or pro- 
vincial governor is of the age of Osiilasen 1, The walls of this 
tomb nro covered witii a feries of representations, selling forth the 
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oi'dinary occupations and daily uvooations of the deceased, thiia 
illiistrating tbo mamieni ajid cuh turns of the Egvptinns ef that agp. 
These rcprceentations are a boH uf epitome of life, or 





I, previous to his adiiiiHBioii to the mansions of the dead. They 
were therefore iiilondod to shiiw thiU tb» deceased hail carefully 
and duly fulfilled and performed all the duties and avocations which 
his situation in life and the reverence due to the gods required. 
Near the gi'eal pymmid are several tonibe of private individualB, 
who wero mostly priests of Memphis. Mimy- of these tombs have 
false entrances, and several have pits with their months at the top 
iif the tomb. The walls of these tombs are covered with the usual 
paintings representing the oi'dinary occupations of the deueaeed. 



MI'MMIKS. 

The ori^n of the process of embalming has been variously 
accounted for. When, however, we consider that it was a part of 
the religious belief of the Kgyptians that, as a reward of a woll- 
spent and virtuous life, their Imdies after death should exist and 
remain undeoayed Pt ever in their tombs, for we find in the " Book 
of the Dead" the following inscription placed over the spinte who 
have found favour in the eyes of the Great God ; " The bodies 
which they have forsalten shall sleeji for ever • in their sepulchres, 
while they rejoice in the presence of God most high," there will 
be no difficulty in seeing that with this religious creed the Egyp- 
tians should feel the necessity of embalming to ensure the eternal 
existence of their bodies. Some have eonsideretl that the want of 
ground for oomcteries. and also the excavations made in the moun- 
tains for tho extraction of materials employed ; 
* HtDW JL IB evident flie Egyptimis did iiol ti.'liovi" in 
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bnildings of Egypt, conipeUod tliom to Imve recourse to the expe- 
dient of miiininilicaticrti. Olbors consider tlio cnstoin arnsc ratUcr 
from a amifary regulation for tho benefit of the living. According 
lo Hr. GliddoR, nmmmification preceded, in all probubilily, iho. 




buiUiit); uf llto pynimidn nml (jmibft, IxxutnRo vcnligcH of iiiiitiimitw 
liavo l>Min fonnd in tlic oldest of tJioso, nnd, in fuct, tlio firsi miim- 
luicH vtorv burii'tl in tlic mind bofurti the Ggypl.iniiti pusMWwMl llu' 
iimwHairy tooln for i-xoiviiMng wpuiiOiiviH in Iho rock. Tl»' carlii«l 
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laaAa of mummifioalioti was estromely simple; the bodies were 
prepared with natron, or dried in ovene. and wrapped in woollen 
cloth. At a later period every provincial temple was provided with 
an establishment for the purpose of mrnnmification. The bodies 
were delivered to tho pricsta to be embalmed, and after seventy 
days restored to their friends, to be corried to the place of deposit. 
The mode of embalming depended on the raiilc and position of tho 
deceased. There were three modes of embalming ; the first is said 
to have coat a talent of silver (about 250/.) ; tho second, 22 minw 
(60/.); the third was extremely cheap. Tho process is thns de- 
scribed by Herodotus : — " In Egypt certain persons are appointed by 
law to exei'cjso this art as their peculiar huHinoas, and when a dead 
body is brought thorn tbey produce patterns of mnmmies in wood, 
imitated in painting. In proi>aring tie body according to tho most 
exponaive mode, they commonoo by extracting tho brain from the 
noatrils by a curved hook, partly cleansing the bead by these means, 
and partly by pouring in certain drugs ; then making an incision 
in the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone {black flint), they draw out 
the intestines through the aperture. Having cleansed and washed 
them with palm wine, they cover them with pounded aromatics, 
and afterwards filling tho cavity with powder of pure myrrh, cassia, 
and other fragrant subslanccH, frankincense excepted, they sew it 
up again. This being done, tbey salt the body, keeping it in natrou 
during seventy days, to which period they are strictly confined. 
When the seventy days are over, they wash the body, and wrap it 
up entirely in bands of fine linen smeared on their inner side with 
gum. Tho relatives then take away the body, and have a wooden 
case made in tbo form of a nian, in wliich they deposit it ; and when 
fastened up they keep it in a room in their house, placing it npright 
against the wall. (This style of mummy was supposed to represent 
the deeoaecd in tho form of Osiris.) This is the most costly mode 
of embalming. 

For those wlio choose tho middle kind, on acoonnt of the expense, 
they prepare the body as follows ; — They fill syringes with oil of 
oedar, and inject this into the abdomen witliont ujaking any ii«n- 
aion or removing the bowels ; and taking care thiit tho liquid 6hall 
not escape, they keep it in salt during tho specified number of days. 
The cedar-oil is then taken out, and such is its strength that it 
brings with it the bowels and all the inside in a state of dissolution. 
The natron also dissolves the fiesh, so that nothing remains but the 
skin and bones. This process being over, thoy restore the body 
wilhoiit any further operation, 

Th« third kind of niiil-alming is only adopted for the poor. In 
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this they merely cleanso tho body by an injeodon of eyrmiea, and 
Bait it daring seventy days, after which it ia returned to the friends 
who brought it. 

Sir G. Wilkinson gives some further information with regard to 
the more expenaive mode of embalming. Tho body, having been 
prepared with tho proper spioes and drugs, was enveloped in linen 
btuiilageH Bometimea 1,000 yards in length. It was then enclosed iu 
ft cartonage fitting close to tho mummied body, which waa richly 
[minted and covered in front with a network of beads and bugles 
annnged in a tasteful form, tho face being laid over mth a thick 
gold leaf, and the eyes made of enamel. The three or four esses 
which successively covered the cartonage were oruamented in like 
manner with painting and gilding, and the whole was enclosed in a 
aaroopbagus uf wood or stone, profusely charged with painting or 
BCttlpture. These cases, as well the oartonage, varied in style and 
ricbnesB, according to the expense incurred by the friends of tho 
deceased. Tho bodies thus embalmed were generally of priests of 
varioQB grades. Sometimes the skin itself was covered with gold 
leaf; sometimes tlte whole body, the face, or eyelids ; sometimes the 
Dftils alone. In many instances the body or tho cai'tonage waK 
beantified in an expensive mnnuer, and the outer cases were Utile 
ornamented ; but some preferred the external show of rich cases 
and sarcophagi. Some mummies liave been found with the face 
covered by a mask of cloth fitting closely to it, and ovoilaid with a 
coating of compi.isition, so painted as to reRomblo the deccaRod, and 
to have the appearance of flesh. These, according to Sir G. Wilkin- 
ma, are prolMbly of a Greek epoch. Groek mummies usually dif- 
frrod from those of the Egyptians in the manner of disposing the 
bandages of the arms and legs. Ko Egyptian is found with the 
limbs bottilaged separately, as those of Greek mummies. On ihe 
brnast was frequently placed a scarabteiis in immediate contact with 
tlie flesh. These scanibiei, when of stone, had their extended wings 
made of lead or silver. On the cartonage and case, in a correspond- 
ing situation above, the same emblem was also placed, to indicate 
the protecting influence of the Deity. Tlio siihiects painted upon 
the cartonage were the four genii of Amenti, and various emblems 
Honging to deities connected with the dead. A long line of 
hieroglyjihics extending down the front usdally contained the name 
and quality of the deceased, and the offerings presented by him to 
tlie gods : and transverse bands frequently repeated the former, 
witli aiuiilar donations to other deities. On the breast was placed 
tlie figur« of Notpe, with expanded wings, protecting the deceased ; 
cacrrd ark«, boalu, and other things were aiTanged in difTcrent com- 
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top of Iho orJiuary Kg.vptiao canopy, llie stoiio coffina, usually 
c^led aarciiphngi, wore of oblong shape, having tiat straight sides, 
like a box, with a, ourveJ or pointed lid. Somotimes the figui-o of 
the deceased was repi'cecTited npon the latter in relief, like that of 
Uio Queen of Amafilei in the British Museum ; and some were in the 
form of a king's name or oval. Others were made in (he shape of 
iho mummied body, whether of basalt, granil«, slate, or limestone, 
fipecimena of which are met with in Uie Uritiab Museum. These 
cases were deposited in the sepulchml chambers. Vaiioiis oflbrings 
were plaued near them, and sometimes the instruments of the 
profeasiou of the deceased. Near them were also placed vases and 
Bmall figures of the deceased, of wood or vitrified earthenware. 
Tile must elaborate saroophugus is that now in ihe Itrititsh Museum ; 
it was formerly supposed to Imve been the identical sarcophagus 
which contained the body of Alexander the Great. ITie hierogly- 
phic name, which has been read upon the monument, proves it lo 
be thai of Nectanobo I., of the thirtieth dynasty, who reigned 
from B^. 381 to 363. Its material is a breccia from a quany near 
Thebes, and is remarkable for its hardness. A remarkable mum ray- 
shaped coffin m that of Uenkare, the Myoerinus of the Greeks, and 
tho bailder of the third pyramid: this interesting relic, when found 
bjf Colonel Vysc in the sepulclu^U chambers of the third pyramid, 
ficntaincd jKirtions of a body, supposed to bo that of the same king. 
It ia now in the liritish Museum. 



CAN Of I. 

TIh! rases, generally named canopi, from their resemblance to 
certain vases mode by the Bomans to imitate tho Egy|)tiau taste, 
but inadmissible in its application to any Egyptian vase, wore 
ibar in number, of different materials, according to the rank of tho 
deoeased, and were placed near his coffin in the tomb. Some were 
of Dommon limestone, tho must costly were of Oriental alabaster. 
TkcM four vases form a complete series ; the principal intestines of 
the mummy were placed in thein, embalmed in spices and various 
aubstmices, and rolled up in lincu, each containing a separate poition. 
ThoT were supposed to belong to the four genii of Anicnti, whose 
Iteads and names they bore. Tiie vase with a cover, representing 
the human head of Araset, held the stomach and hirgo intestines ; 
thai with lUe cynocephalus head of Hapi contained the small 
inteirttues : tn that belonging to llie jackal-beaded Smuutf were the 
lungs and baort ; aud for tho vase of the hawk-headed Kcbhnsu(>f 
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were reserved the gall-bladder and liver. On tlia Bides of the vanes 
were several columns of hieroglyphioa, which expressed the adoration 
of the deceased to each of the four deities whose symbols adorned 
the covers, and which gave the name of the deceased. 




Small fignres, called thabU, offered through respect for the dead, 
are to be found in great nuiubore in the tombs. They wore images 
of the deceased under the form of Osiric, and were to the melancholy 
Egyptian a reminder of mortality. They are generally of wood, or 
of vitrified earthenware. The name and quality of the deceased 
are found on all those in the same tomb, and thrown on tlie ground 
iBund the frarcophagua. They usually bear in hieroglypliics a 
chapter of the funeral ritual. Some are found with a blank apaoe 
left for the name of the deceased, which leads one to think that the 
relationfl and friends procured these figures from dealers ; the 
funeral formula, with a list of the customary presentations of 
offerings for his aoul to Osiris were already on them; nothing wan 
wanting but the name of the deceased ; this being added, they were 
then evidently offered as testimonies of respect by the relations and 
friends of the deceased, perhaps at the funeral, and then collected 
and placed in the tomb. Sometimes these small figures were placed 
in painted cases divided m\'\ compartments. These cases were 
about 2 feet long and 1 foot high. 



I'ArVRI. 

ManuscHpta on papyrus, of various lengths, have been found on 
some mummies. These r.ills of papjTus are found in the coffins, or 
under the swathings of the mummies, between the legs, on the 
breast, or under the arms. Some are enclosed in a cylindrical case. 
The papyrus of the Museum of Turin is 66 feet long, that at Paris 
n 22 feet long ; others ai-e of different lengths, down to 2 or 3 feet. 
That of Turin may be considei'ed as complete. On all, the upper 
part of the page is occupied bv ii line of figures of the divinities 
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which the soul visits in siucceasiuii ; the rost ii^ filled with perpen- 
dicular culiuuui^ of hieroglyphics, which afe priiyerH which t)ie kuuI 
•ddrefises to ouch diviuity ; towards the end of the mimi] script is 
p»inled tlio judgment scene ; the great god Osiris is on his throne, 
at his fuet is on enormous female crocodile, its mouth open ; behind, 
B tlio divine balance, surmounted by a cynoi.'ephalus cniblom of imi- 
Tersal justice ; the good and bad actions of the soul are weighed in 
hia presence. Horns examines the plummet, and UTioth records the 
I aentenoe; standing close by is the soul of tie deceaaed in its cor- 




pireal foi-m, conducted by the two goddesses. Truth and Juatioe, be- 
fore the great judge of the dead. A pspyrus of this kind is, according 
to Lepsins, k hlstorj- of the sonl after death, and for this reason it 
was placed in the tomb wjtli the deceased. Cbampollion appears to 
have regarded this kind of papyms as a book of rituals — a " livi* 
fitneraire," and that it was more or leas oomplute according to the 
eipense the deceased nished to incur ; perhaps, also, according as, 
liy his rank, he hod more or less obligations and duties to fulfil 
towards his god, for. in the opinion of the Egyptians, kings had to 
fulfil every duty, and great personages oioie duties tlian a simple 
individoal. The estract, consequently, from the ritual depended 
on Ilia rank and on the extent of his duties. Many of these rituals 
are also found written, not in hieroglyphics, but in hieratic <^ha- 
raclcrs, which ai'e an abbreviated form of Iiieroglyphio signs. 
Papyri with hieroglyphics are nearly always divided by niled lines 
into narrow vertical columns of an inch or less iu bi'eadth, in which 
the hieroglyphic »gns are arranged one imdor the other. Sometimes 
the papyri aj-o found written in the enchorial character. Several 
fuanuacriple in Greek on papyrus have been ako discovered in 
Egj'pt; they are, however, of a Iaf« date, and relate to Iho sale of 
bnds ; maay have been discuvei«d referring to lands iinil jiowbessiiins 
•bout Tficboe. 
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TOMBS. 
Orcek. — The Greeks aleo hononred the momoiy of Iha daad by 
public monaineiits ; those of foundera of cities, and tlioee of heroes, 
were in the interior of the city, and the others outside. At Sparta, 
however, a law of Lycurgns allowed of buiial around the temples 
and in the city. The most ancient tombs of the Greeks were 
tamnli or mounds of earth (jita/iaTa). Some are still to be seen 
in the plains of Troy, which have been deacrihod by Homer. 
Subterranean vaults were also nsod for sepulchral purposea. The 
so-called " Treasury of Atrona," at Mycenee, and of Minyas at 
OrchomenoB, aro supposed to have been royal Kopulchroe. The 
straotnro at Mycenre consista of a large vault, 50 feet in width 
and 40 in height, which was the sanctuary of the deceased; this 




gave access by a aide door to a small chamber excavated in the solid 
rock; this was probably the burial place. At a later period, a 



Mmplo cippufl oi' trancated coluiim, smrounded liy troes, arose over 
the corpMo, tinJ nn iiiEcription gave thu nnmc and titlea of iLo 
tlticoaeod. TlioBe of private individuals were generally in the 
sbiipe of pilliire (m-^Aai) or upright atone tablets, columns (KMJvts), 
small buildiuga in the form of temples (vafSia, or •^piaa): otliers 




wera in the form cif altars, but the inscription and omblcns on them 
prevent ihem from being confounded. Sometimes the stone tablete 
wore iniriiionnted with an oval bending called iwl&tjfia. These tombs 
were inort frequently liuilt by the side of roads, nnd near ihe gates 
of the vity oumuumurative nionunienls wero iilao eroulud, in whioh 
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(irohitecture and sculpture liavo vied to enbatice the fiplenduur of 
these sepnlohral structures. Many have heen discoveruil in Lj'oia, 
lich with architectural and sculptural decoration. At Tel 




the rock-out tombs assume the form of tuinples. I'he Havpy toinli, 
formerly in the acropolis of Xauthiis, now in the British Mimeum, 
afibrds examples of archaic sculptui'C, its dato beiug probably not 
later than SOO B.C. ; the sculptures decorated the four sides of a 
rectangular solid shaft, alxiut 17 feet high, and supported a roof 
inclosing a chnmber 7 feet 6 inches square ; the aoulpturoii are 
supposed to represent the myth of Pandanis, whoso daughters were 
carried off by harpies. AnoHieT remarkable lombis tluitof a satrap 




uf Lyoia, discovered at Xatithun, now in the British Mu&eiiiu. It 
resembles a roofed house, with beams issuing forlh from the gables. 
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the arch of the roof resombling tliat of Iho early Gothic. On oach 
■ide of the roof is Bculptured an armod wanior, conjectui-ed to be 
Glancns or Sarpedon, in a charint of four horses. Bnt the most 
samptiions co ni memo rati vo inonutucut of anuioDt limes was the 
mausoloum of HalicarnassTis, eroct«d by Queen Artemisia, d.c, 353. 
in niemory of her husband, Mauaoltis, Kiug of Cavia. The most 
celebrated archilocta nnd sculptors of Iho age were employed by the 
•urrowing queen, as ahe had resoWcd to raiee a Gepulchval mouu- 
meni which slioulJ surpass everything the world had yet Keen. 

In Magna Grecia tombs were built underground (inroyma., or 
irwoytut.); they were built with largo cut stones, and rarely oon- 
nected with cement, the walls inside were coated with stuoco and 
adumed with paintings. The corpse was placed on the gi-ound, 
its feet turned towards the entrance ; painted vases were placed by 
the side of the corpse, and more were euKpended on the walls by 
haiIs of bronze. Several rock-cut tombe, with frontispieces in the 
lunio style, have been lately discovered at Canoso. 




Elimean. — Mr. Fergusson divides Etruscan tombs into two 
ilaeaes: First, those out in the rock, and resembling dwelling 
bouses; secondly, tho circular tumuli, by far the most numerous 
Riid important class. Each of these may be again subdivided into 
two kinds. The rock cut tombs include, firstly, those with only a 
fit^ade in the face of tho rock, and a sepulchral chamber within, as 
t Norohia ; wecondly, those cut quite out of the rock, and standing 
free all round, as at Caatel d' Assa The second class may be 
divided intu those tiimtili erected over ohambers cut in tho tufaceous 
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ixwk, wLiok is found all OTor Etniria, as at Tftrqiiinii, and tiioso 
whicli have cliambora built above ground, au in tliu Itegolini Galae^ 
tomb. Besides these xock-liewn and oai'tli- covered tombs, there are 
at Satntnia, othent of a most pnmitive character, bearing a stroiig 
resemblance to the cromlechs of Britain ; rude graves sunlc a fevr feot 
heneatb the surface, lined with rough slabs of rock, sot upright, one 
on each side, and roufod over with a single slab of enormons stae, 
covering the whole. Each tomb was evidently inclosed in a mound 
of earth. In many iustances, however, the earth has been washed 
away, so as to leave tbo Btrnctnro sf andiug above the surface. They 
doubtless date from the infancy of the Etmscau people, and must 
be considered the fii'st in ago. 

Etruscan tombs wore all subterranean, and mostly hewn in the 
i-ock ; either beneath the suiface of the ground, or in the face of the 
cliff, or at its foot They were then shaped by the chisel into a monu- 
ment, the interior taking the fonu of a cross. They evince an Oriental 
character in their architectural style. A remarkable characteristic of 
Etruscan tombs, according to Dennis, is that they generally show 
an imitation of the abodes of the living. Some display this analogy 
in the exterior, others in their interior, a few in both. Some have 
more resemblance to temples, and may be the sepulchres of augurs, 
or arusplces, or of families in which the sacerdotal office was 
hereditary. The walls were covered with paintings representing 
various scenes of every-day life, banquets, [ovc-sceues, dancers, 
horsemen, games, boar-hunts. Other paintings represent funeral 
dances, and other ceremonies relative to burial. In one tomb dis- 
covered at Tarquinii, a most remarkable painting representa a pro- 
cession of souls, with good and evil genii; and iu another, a group 
iu the frieze running round the tomb, represents the good and evil 
spirits in tbeactof drawing, on a car, thosoulof the deceased to judg- 
ment." The corpse was pkced on the ground, and around it were 

' The paintings in tlirs tombs nould seom lo reprE«cnt tho eveiy-day s(?encs of 
llfu wliidi tlic decea8od psascd through, and to ahuw thnt !ic had giveo tbose 
eultirtaumiBnts, dances, banqoots, gladintoriid eomlials, tacts, hunts, whioh hia 
[KiaitioD in liTu eatitlcd liim ia, and wtiidi tended to displa; bia wi-alth. Tlieac 
(oiube being ovidenlly o( cbidii or of pcimuB of rank nod -wcoltli, the enlartain- 
munts dupicted in thum were evideaces of the high pomtiou of tho deoeeited. 
Attributing gyrobdiea] raeanmg to those rcpreaentotions is cvidcntlj abaiml, for, 
>u Hr. Donnia remarta, the; are truUiful clelineations of Etruscan eiutoina and 
mannera ; and tbua depict, not only Bcenea of every-day life, but bIeo Iho 
conuDtin occumnocs at a feast, as Iho cat and domi'stic fonla gleaning tlie onunba. 
They tbua cannot posidhly represent the bliaa of Hnula in the nthu vorM, aa ia 
Ocrhnrd'a upiniiin. Some paintings reprcerut Xhu laat ofHcea lo tlie inmate of tho 
toinb; others represent Uie epirit of the deceuscd under Ihu gnidnnue of Chorun, 
thu Infomid Henniry of the Etruacaiui, and conducting demons, who are lewlius 



the painted vasea which are generally foiinJ in tmnlia. Aiiiiour, 
laooee, and whalcver oviiicod the occupation of llio deooased wlmn 
I alivD, were buried with tht? corpse. Beiiutiful sjicciinens of gold 
I omunentfi have been abo fonnd Jn these tombs. The other oharac- 
leristic feature in the Etrnscan mode of i^opulture is tlie constant 
me of the tumulus, which would Bcem to confirm ihe traditinn of the 
Lydian origin of the Etniacans; the ttimulns of la Cocumelln, at 
Vulci, bearing a striking analogy to that of Alyatti*. King of Lydia, 
described by Herodotus. Oiic of the moet icmorkable is the tumulus 
known ns the Rogolini Galassi tomb at Corvetri, the ancient Casre. 
Jt ootituina two sepulchral chambers, with sides, and roof vaulted in 
the form of a pointed arcli, with a horizontal lintel at the top, a style 
of vaulting which is evidence of very high ani.iquity. The outer 
chamber evidently contained the body of a warrior, from the number 
of beautifally embossed shields fonnd near the bronze bier. The 
inner chamber i^ supposed to have ounlainod the body of a priest, 
from t]ie sacerdotal ohiiracter of the beauliftdly embossed breast- 
plato, and other arliclcH of the purest gold found iu the ashes of the 
corpse. The tumuluKof la Cocnmella, Vulci, is a vast mound of earth, 
about 200 foot in diameter, and must have been about 116 feet high. 
U is still 50 feet high. It was encircled at ils base by a wall of 
masonr)'. (.Hher tuinuli are to he met with in the necropolis of 
Tarqutnii and CVro. An Etniscnn necropolis was always outside 
tho walls of the town. The Etniscans — unlike tlie Greeks, who, in 
their colonies in Italy and Sicily, formed their ocmcterica in the 
north of the towns — availed themiselvos of any site that was con- 
venient, and frequently, as at Veil, buried their dead on several or 
opposite sides of their cities. Every necropolis in Etniria had its 
peculiar style of tomb. The tomb near Albano is now generally 
BUpposed to bo of Et.i-usum origin, and to bo the tomb of Aruna, the 
aoo of Porsenna. Mr. Fergitsson, however, from the character of 
tlic mouldings with which it is atlorned, would astdgn it to a more 
modem date. Jt is inlereHting from tho analogy it bears to the de- 
scription of tbo tomb of Poi-senna, as given hy I'liny. 

Biman. — The Romiins called scpulunim, the ordinary tomb, 
and monumtntum. the building consecrated tn tho memory of a 
pci-siin wiiliout any funei-al ceremony; so that Iho same perauti 
could have several monuments, and in diHoreut phwes, but could 
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have but one tomb. Roman tombs aesumo different forms. Tlie 
tombs of the rioh were commonly bailt of marble, and the ground 
eocloaed with an iron railing or wall, and planted with trees. The 
test example of a Roman tomb, now remaining, ia ihe well-known 
one of Cieeilia Motella, the wife of Crassns, and daughter of Quintue 
MetelluB, who obtained the surname of Ch-etJcits, for hia conquest of 
Crete, B. c. 67. It is composed of a circular tower, nearly 70 feet in 
diameter, resting on a quadrangular basement, about 100 feet square. 
The circular part of the tomb is coated with blocks of the finest 
travertine, fitted together with great precision; it has a beautiful 
frieze and oomice, over which a conical roof is supposed to bavo 
risen. On a marble panel below the frieze, on the side towards Ihe 
Via Appia, is the inscription ; — " Ctecili^e — Q. Cretici. F, — Metellte 
Crassi." Next in ago and importance is Ihe tomb of Augustus, 
erected by Augustus, during hia lifetime, in tho Campus Martius. 
It was a circular building, about 300 feet in diameter, and about 60 
feet in height. It is thus described by Strabo : — '• It is built upon 
immense foundations of white marble, and covered with evergreens. 
On the top is a slatue of Augustus in bronze, underneath are the 
vaults for himself, hia relations, and dependents." It is now com- 
pletely ruined, and so surrounded with buildings that it« plan can 
bo with difficulty made out The most remarkable and well known 
Boman tomb is the Mausoleum of Adrian. This 
massive edifice was erected by Adrian about 
A. D. 130. on the right bank of the Tiber. It ia 
a massive circular tower, 235 feet in diameter, 
and 140 feet in height, standing on a square 
basement, each side of which is 247 feet in 
length, and about 75 feet high. According to 
Mr. Fergusson, the whole was crowned, pro- 
bably by a dome, or at least by a curvilinear 
roof, which, with its central ornament, must 
have risen to a height of not less than 300 feet. 
In the centre of the mausoleum ix the scpulohral 
chamber, in the form of a Greek cross, in which 
was tho urn enclosing the ashes of Adrian. 

The kind of tomb more commonly used was 
ft cippus, or low column, frequently of a 
quadrangular form, but sometimes round, 
which bore on its principal face the Latin inscription which gave the 
name, titles, and the relationship of tho deceased. The funereal in- 
scriptions generally commence wiih the letters D M — Diis Manibus, 
followed by the name in tho genitive case. Sometimes the letters 




e wanting, then tbe name and title of tbe deceased are in the 
live case. We find frequently on them the age of the deceased, 




in years, rannthe, an^ days, — the nnmo of the parent, freodman, 
or of the friend why raised the nioniiinent over Iho tomb of the 
deceaBcd. 

Frequently tho body was placed in a sarcopliagwB, or marble oofiin, 
vith similar inscriptions : a very remarkable apecimoii of this kind 
is the celebrated sai-cflphagns of Scipin, found in Ihe tomb of the 
SdipioB, at Bome. I'ndor the AnIunineB KarccphBgi wore fi^nently 
used. They were embellished with ornumeiits and elaborate has 
reliefs. 

The ashes of the bddies were t-ncloHt'd in cinerary nms, which 
were composed of various materials, and were varied in form. 
with or without iiiscriiitionN. 'ITie iiras of tlio same family 
were sometimes deposited in n place prepared tijr that pui-pose, 
generally below the level of the gn.und. Ita interior walla were 
pierced with eoveral Btories of arched niches, in each of which one 




or aevei'al urns were plaewl. This ia what the Romans called a 
columbarium, a name derived frum the likeness of the niches in thi.' 
walls to pigeon holes.* When the docoiiscd, having K-cn killed in 
battle, or having died at sea, did not receive ihc hononrs of Kcpiil- 
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lure, n cenolapli. or eiiiyil.y tomli, wa'4 mi-i:ii Ui liim with the cere- 
monies rcgulattd by biw ; these pi^notaplis Inire Uie same ornumonts 
•a the sarcupliagi and tombs. The place appointe)] for tombs was 
generally by llie side of nmda ; aud though they were not allowed 
to be C0Detriict«<l williin the city, Iboro was no restriction as to 
their appi'oaching closo tu tlio walls. Acconlingly wu find that moHt 
of the roads leading out of aneieut towns aje lined with tombs, an 
inatance of which wo have at Tompeii, where the street of the 




tombe, fonning an apt>roacb to tiio city gale, is one cf the mast 
intoreatiDg oLjl'iiIb in that pluco: and Inlflj' it has been diacovorcd 



the Corinthian tomb, in that citj- of sepulohrea, display most splendid 
archituctuml facades. Though all tlio forma of tho wtihi lecture are 
Boman, Mr. Fet^;nsson leiuai'ks, the detrtiU aro mo elegant, and 
generally bo well dceigiied, ae uliiiof>t to load to tho euapicion thnt 
tilers most have been Boniu Ureciaii iiiflneiice brought to bear iipoti 
it. TombD of a Koman epoch arc iilso found at Jerusalcui, and at 
Cyrene, on the African const. 

SUULPTURB. 

Wo do not intend to eiitor here on tho historj- of scnipturo in all 
its phases, but (o give tho distinctive features which characteriae 
the different stylos of Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and Koiunn 
fionljitiirc, US they are visible in tiatuee of the natural or coloeeal 
sise, in statues of lesser proportion, and lastly in busts and has 
icliefs. 

We shall give also the styles of each separate nation which pre- 
vailed at each distinct age or epuch, styles which mark tlie stages of 
the development of the art of sculpture in all countries. For sculp- 
ture, like architeeture, painting, and everything else, has its stages 
*rf development, its rise, pn^css, maturity, decline, and decay. 
The first and most important xtcp in examining a work cf ancient 
■onlptare is to distinguish with certainty whether it is of Egy]>tian, 
Etrusoon, Greek, or Itoman workmanship; and this disiinction 
l-estB entirely on a profound knowledge of tho style peculiar to each 
of those nations. Tho neiit step is, from its characteristic features 
to distinguish what period, epoch, or slago of the development of 
tlio art of that particular nation it belongs to. Wo shall further 
give tho various attributes and charaoterislics of the gods, goddesses, 
wid other niythological personages, which distinguLsh tho various 
statubs visible in EgjTitian, Etruscan, Gieok, Roman sculpture. 

This enumeration will bo found of use in tho many sculpture 
gallori(« of the various museums both at home and abroad. 



Bffgjiliaii. — Threo great perioil^ of art may be distinctly traced 
in Ei^ypt:— ~1. Tho archaic style, reaching from the dale of tho 
earliest known monuments of the country till tho close of the twelfth 
which the hair is in rude vertical cnrls and heavy 
tiie &ce is broad and coarse, tho nose long, and forehead 
hands and feet laige and disproportionate ; tho execution 
in when details arc introduced, the bos lYiliofs depressed. 
Th!a atyle cuulinued improving till tho twelfth dyniisty, at wbicti 
Itoriod many of the monuments arc finished with a purity and delicacy 
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rivalling cunieos. 2. The ait from the restoration of ihe dghteenlh 
dynasty till tlio twentieth— the hair is dispoeed in move elegant and 
verticol curls, a. greater harmittiy h observable in the proiKjrtion of 
the limlw, the details are finished with gieater breadth and care, 
boB reliefs become rare, and disappear after ItamoscH II.; nnder 
the nineteenth dynasty, however, the arts rapidly declined. 3. The 
epoch of the revival of art, commencing wilh the twentieth dynasty* 
distiuguiBhcd for an imitation of the archaic art. The portrailnro is 
more distinct, the limbs freer and rounded, the mnsclca more deve- 
loped, the details osecuted with great accuracy and care, and the 
general effect rather dependent on the minute finish than general 
scope and breadth. Under Iho Ptolemies and Romans a feeble 
attempt is made to engraft Greek art on Egyptian. But a rapid 
decay took place both in the knowledge, fbiish, and all the details. 
To these may be added a fourth period, in which a pseudo Egyplian 
style, not genuine Egj-ptiau, was introduced at Rumo in the time of 
the emperors, and principally under Adrian, an imitation of Egyptian 
figures. Antinous, the favourite of Adrian, is frequently mpro- 
sented in this stylo. This reairrenco to the early and antiqnated 
style being always an evidence of the exhausted and detonated 
state of art 

The general characteristics of Egyptian sculpture are extreme 
simplicity of lines, absence of motion, want of details ; lastly, an 
imposing grandeur which mokes the smallest Egyptian statue convey 
the idea of something colossal. All tho statues we possess of tho 
I^yplians, in whatever material, and of whatever dimensions they 
may be, are erect, seated, or on their knees, and all, in whatever 
position they are found, with their back to a pillar, or at least so 
rarely detadicd from some suppoi-t, that this exception confirms 
rather than weakens the general rule. This pillar was destined to 
contain inscriptions. 

With regard to tho erect figures, whether Ihoy represent a man or 
a woman, they have their arms hanging down close to their sides, or 
crossed symmetrically on their bi*easts. Htjmetimea one of the amis 
is detached from its vortical position and bixnight forwards, while 
the other remains ttretched down the length of the body; but what- 
position they assumo, their attitudo is rigid and immovable. The 
hair was disposed in very regular masses of vertical curls, the hole 
of tho ear was on a levi-l with tho pupil of tho eye, the beard was 
plaited in a narrow mass of a square or i-oourved form. UTio fool nro 
almost always parallel, but not on the sume plane, one is always 
placed before the other, and as tho one behind, being thrown further 
back, would appear somewhat shorter, for this reason it is generally 
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« little longer. The oxtreruitiefl of tho hands and feot aro badlj' 
finished, the fingors of imufiu&l length, the mnBcnlar development 
Dut expreased at all. As to the seut^^d figures, they havo uniformly 




their fwit on the saiao line, and their hands placed paralli;! on their 
hnocs. Fignrea on their knee;: havo generally a kind of chest before 
Ihcnt, figured like a K&nctnary, and enclueing some idoln. Ilicno 
ihrec [Mwitionii are i-harauterised by the Banie rigidity, the eamo 
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want of ftotion and life. With r^ard to their costume, tbc statuoa 
of the women are always drapod, but generally with a very slight 
vesturo, which fonne no fold, and fita so close to the figure, tliat 




EOTFTUX UTEBLIKQ F 



freqnontly one cannot distingnish the drapery from the body which 
it enfolds, did one not remark exactly at the neck and at the Ic^ a 
little rim, which indicates each extremity of the drapery. The 
form of the breaat waa sometimes i-idicated by a circular indented 
line. The statues of men are entirely nude, with the exception of a 
kind of apron falling from tlio Iiips to the Iciisee. When we apeak 
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of iindit^ in an f^jyptian, we nmst rottmnilji.T th-.it thvy 'lid not 
exhibit tlie lonst detail of muscular develupiui'ut, and uuiisoqut'iiily 
tH> real nudity. Egyptian artiste ovideully attempted no imitation 
wf nature, thus statues wore qneBtionlesB BymWs of iiluufl alonti. A 
Statue which was a combioaliun of a huiuun figure w-ith thu head iif 
a hawk or jackal, was nu imitation of nature, it was a mere symbcilit; 
ima^. They were so iutimuttly connected with the aymboltc 
liingtiage. that they uiay bo considered, if wo may be allowed the 
oxpretwion, the capitiJ lotters uf that languiige. The Egyptian 
artiut, in treating them as Bymlwlic signs only, ulwnys neglected 
the hnmiin part, giving all his care to the head of the animal, 
'which was the symbol of the divinity represented. This care and 
Bkill in representing the animal form has In-on frciiuenlly observed, 
R stem theocracy forbidding all study and progress in the knowlodgo 
of the anatomy of the human figure. No innovation being allowed, the 
aorae early forma wore repesited and reproduced in endless varieties. 

In the early pei'iod of Egyptian sciilpturo low relief was adopted 
on all large monuments, and was generally painted. At a later 
period the intaglio rilievato, or relieved intaglio, was introduced by 
Itameses II. The aides of the incavo, which are pei'pendioulur, are 
cut to a considerable depth, and from that part to tlie centre of the 
figure is a gradual xwell, the oeniro being frequently on a tovcl with 
the suifaco of the wall. In the baa reliefs the heads were always 
given in profile, and the eyes elongated, with a full pupil. These 
features, however, are the ohuiuct eristics of art, in all countries, in 
the early stages of its development. 

A remarkable feature of Egyptian sculpture is the frequent repre- 
sentation of their kings in a colossal form. The two most famons 
colossi are the seated figures in the plain of lliobes. Uue is i-ecog- 
niised to bo the vocal Memnon (Amunoph 111.) mentioned byStrabo, 
They are 47 feet high, and measure about 18 feet 3 inclics across the 
shoulders. Itut the gi'andost and largest colossul statue was Iho 
slopendons statue of king Ramcsos Il„ of Syenite gmnite, on the 
Memnonium at Thebea. It represented the king seated on a throne. 
in the usual attitude of kings, thu hands n.'sting on his knees. It is 
now in fragments. It measured 22 feet 4 inches across the shoulders, 
According to Sir G, Wilkinson, the whole mass, when entire, must 
liBvo weighed about ^87 tons. Another well-known colossus is the 
Btaino of the so-culled Memnon, now in the British Museum. It is 
mippoBod to be the statue of Ramcsos II. It was brought by itelsoui 
trvm the Memnonium at Thebes. 

lu tlio difTuivnt ejiocIiM of tlgj-ptian sculpiure, the Egyptian 
Bftiats wore iM^und by certain flsed canons or rnlos of propoitioii lu 



guido them in (lioir Inbonre, and wliicli tlioy wore uliliged tu adhere 
to rigidly. The fullowiog avo the canons of lliree distinct epochs : 
I. The canon of llic- limo cf tlio pyramids, ihe liuigUt waa reckoned 




nt feet from the solo of the foot to the crown of the head, and 
subdiviginns ohtjiined by one-half or one-lhird of a foot. 2. The 
canon from tlie twelfth to tho twenty-aocond dynasty is only an 
oxtenaton of the fli^t. TIiu wholu figure wax contained in a number 
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of squares of half a foot, nnd the whole height divided into eighteen 
paiis. In these two canons the height ahove the uixth foot is not 
reckoned. 3. The canon of the age of Psamnietici, which is men- 
tioned by Diodoriis, i^eckoning the entire height at 21i feet from 
ihe sole to the crouTi of the head, taken to tho upper part. The 
proportions are different, hut without any introduction of the Greek 
canon. Tho canon and the leading lines wore originally traced in 
red, subsequently corrected by the princijial iirtist in black, and Ihe 
design then executed. In Egypt, almost every object of sculpture 
and arcMleetiire was painted. Tho colossal Egyptian elatuea ore 
generally of granite, basalt, porphyry, or sandstone. The two 
colossi on the plain of Thebea aro of coarse, hard gritstone. The 
Xlgj'ptious al£0 worked in dark and red granites, breccias, serpentines, 
arragonilo, limestones, jaspers, feldspar, cornelian, glusa, gold, silver, 
bronze, lead, iron, tho hard woods, fir or cedar, sjoamore, ebony, 
ooaoia, porcelain and ivory, and terra colta. All objects, Irom the 
most gigantic obelisk to the minute articles of private life, are found 
decorated with hiei-oglyphics. 

i^ptian sculptors were also remarkable for the correct and 
excellent representation of animals. There may, indeed, be noticed 
in their representation a freedom of hand, a choice and variety of 
forms, a ti^thfnlness, and even what deserves to bo called imitation, 
which contrast with the uniformity, the rigidity, tho absence of nature 
and life, which human figures present, I'lafo mentions a law which 
forbiide the artists to depart, in tho slightest degree, in the execution 
of statues of tho human form from the type consecrated by priestly 
authority. Tho artist, therefore, not being restricted in his study 
of the animal form, could thus give to its image greater variety of 
motion, and by imitating animals in nature, indemnify himself for 
Iheconsti-aint ho experienced when ho represented kings and priests. 
Tlie two colossal lions in red granite, brought to England by Lord 
Pmdboo, may bo considered as rcmarkubly good spocimcns of 
I^ptian art, as applied to the delineation of animal forms, 
lliey evince a considomblo knowledge of anatomy in Ihe strongly 
marked delineation of tho mnocular development. The form also is 
natural and easyi thus admirably expressing the idea of strength in 
a stale of repose. They were scnlptm ed in tho i eign of Amunoph 111. 
The representations of the sacred animals, the cynocophulus, the lion, 
Ihe juckal, tho ram, &c., are frequently to bo mot with in Eg}-iitian 
acnipturo. 



■The principid characteristics, as visible in the most 
anoieut ntonumeuls of this people, aro, the lines rectilinear, tho 



attitude Hgid, llie moulding of the featnros imperfect, want of pro- 
portiou in the limbs, which aro goDerally bo meagro that they give 
no idea of flesh or inusclos, and thus ihoir outline exliibita uo 
undulation. The form of the head is an oval, narrow towards the 
ohiu, whiuh terminatoB in a point; the eyes are long or slightly 
raised at the enter extremity. Xo Egyptian work exhibits such 
ahapelessness. In the small Etruscan figures the arms aro puiidant, 
and closely adhering to the body ; the feet ore parallel ; the Folds of 
the drapery are marked by a simple line. This was the iirst style. 
Of this style wore the "Opera TuscaiUca," a terra used by the 
Romans to imply all prodnctions which exhibilcd the bard and dry 
manner of the earlier Etruscan school. Ttie.so characteristic fL-atures, 
however, whJoh are supposed to be peculiar to early Etruscan art, 
are not indicative of any particular nation ; they exhibit the natural 
imperfection and want of art peculiar to the first stage of the 
development of art in all conutries. 

I'he second style may he recognised 
by some essential impi*ovenient, by a 
sironger expression of the features of 
the face, and by a more energetic action 
of the limbs, without the rigidity and 
restraint of the attitude entirely dis- 
appearing; the muscles and the bones 
are indicated in a hard manner, espe- 
cially in the calves of the legs ; and in 
general the whole expression is cs- 
iiggerated, the very opposite to all 
that is graceful, easy, and flowing. 
These characteristics are jieculiar tn 
all statues of the same style, and in 
order to recognise the mythological 
personages which they represent, rc- 
course must bo had to their attributes ; 
I 1(1-^ ( ^'"' *" ■'^P''^''* '^ made like a Hercules. 

J V--~^>^^ZS~. Alraostallthomalefigureswearbeards; 

frV \ '^-^i-Js -s:^.^ (.],g iiands are constrained, the fingers 
rigid, Iho eyes monstrous and prolmd- 
ing, the features of a coarse nature, 
and the difierent parts of the body badly put together; the hair 
fells in ti-esses, and the drapery is indicated by parallel folds; 
sometimes, on tlio statues of women, the sleeves of the tunic an- 
p1uiti>d very elaborately. 

The third stylo is indebted to the influence of (he (Jrecks, and 
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fonna a near appi'oaoh to their practices, without, Imwover, oqnitl- 
ling their perfection. They are in this epoch amalgaiuatetl in one 
school, auil one has fretniently need of inscriptions in Etniscan 
characters engraved on the monumonts to iittnhute them with 
certainty to their i-eal authoiBj the air and foi-ni of tJio heads 
larger, rounder, more marked than those of the Greeks, Gcrvo to 
distinguish thoni. At this period, and at an earlier period also, 
Etruscan art waa not only Greek in the clioico and disposition of 
snbjecla — subjects belonging entirely to cither Greek mythology or 
history — but also Greek in its character and style of art. Thej-e 
wafi, indeed, froquont intercommunication in the early periudis 
between Greece and Etruria ; the people of Agylla sent frequent 
embassies to Delphi. The Corinthian Demaratus emigrated t^ 
Tarquinii, and bringing with him a colony of artists, establiiilied 
Bchotds of Greek art there. Mr. Dennis gives tbe following names 
to the three Etniscan styles according to their oharactoriBlic featnres. 
1. The Egyptian ; 2, The Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it is nome- 
timwi called, perhaps in compliment to its more than doubtfid Greek 
character; 3. The Hellenic. To these three, be adds, may be added 
a fourth, the Decadence. Thia, indeed, must follow aa a necessary 
conscfjuence in all developmottts. Whatever has a rise, and reaches 
maturity, must have a decline. 

Grteh. — -Tbe elages of the development of the art of sculpture in 
Greece may bo given in five distinct periods or epochs, naming 
these, for greater convenience, chiefly from tbe name of the piincipal 
artist whose stylo prevailed at that period ; 

T. Tbe Dsedalenn, or early . ( —680 B.C.) 

II, The ^IgineUu, or archaic . {590—180 b.c.) 
HI. The I'hidian, or the grand . (480—400 B.C.) 
IV. The rraxitelean,orthebeautiful {400—250 B.C.) 
V. The Decline . . . (260— ) 

IVlor to the ^e of Dmdalus, there was an oai'lior st-agc in the 
deTolopment of the art, in which the want of art, which is pocidiar 
to that early stage, was exhibited in I'udo attempts at the represen- 
tation of tbe human figure, for similar and almost identical rude 
representations are atlemptod in the early stages of art in all 
ooiintries; as tlie early attempts of children are nearly identical in 
oil ages. In tins early period tho first attempt at representation 
OODBialed in fosbiotiing u block of stone or wood into some seuiblanoc 
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of the humnn fumi, and this rude attempt constituted a divinity. 
Of this priiuilive form was the Cupid of ThoBpite; the Jtino of Ai^gos 
was faehioued in a similar rude maDiier from the trunk of a wild 
pear tree. Those attempts were thus nolhing more than shapoloss 





blocltB, the head, arms, and logs Hcarcely defined. Some of those 
wooden blocliB aro supposed to have been, in a coarse attempt at 
imitatii^n. fumi^bo(^ wilh iisal hair, and to have been clothed with 
real draperies in ordt-r to conceal the imperfection of the form. The 
next Bt«p was to give these shapeless blocks a human form. The 
up[:or part assumed the likenosa of a head, and by dogi'ous arms and 
legs were marked out, but in those early imitations of the hnmaii 
figure the arms wore, doubtless, repi'e^-entod closely attached to the 
aides; and the legs, though to a certain extent defined, were still 
;:ouuootod and unitod in a cominuii iiiilur. 
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The ego of Dteitaliia mailw an improvement in tho moulding of 
the human figure, aiid in giving it life luid action. This improve- 
ment in the arta coufiiatod in represent inj; tho human liguro with 
the arms isolated from tho hoAy, tho ioga dotiinhod, and the eyes 
open ; in fine, giving it an appearance of nature as well as of life, 




aud thus introducing; a prinuiplo of imitation, Thin important 
pn^rees in th(> practiiieof ihe art ih the characteristic f<?ature offho 
school of Da^hUiiB, for imder the name of l))cdahi» wo must undcr- 
Btaml a achoul of artisls, probahly Allioniane, who piaotised their 
; in IhiH stylo. According to Ftaxmnn, tho rude cffbrls of this 
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age were intended ti) represent divinities and heroes only — Jupiter, 
Neptane, Herculea, and several heroic characters had the self-same 
face, figure, and action ; the same narrow eyes, thin lipe, with the 




i of the month turned npwaida; the point«d uhin. narrow 
loinB, turgid mueclcB ; the same advancing poBition of the lower 
limbs ; the right hand i-ai«ed l>esido the head, and the loft extended. 
'I'heir only distinotionB wero that Jiipilcr lield tho thundorl>aII, 
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Neiitunt! tlie triiieiit, and HerculoB a, palm bi-aiicli or bow. 'I'he 
fuiu&lo divinities wero clothed in di'aperios divided iiiUi few and 
perpoudiculni' fulds, their attitudes advancing like thoKeof the malo 
figures, 'i'he Uuir of both male and female statues of this period is 
■mmged with great care, collected in a club behind, eometimeB 
entirely curled. 

Between the rudeness of tbo Diedalean and the hard and Bevove 
gtyVo of the .^^inetaa there was a transitional stylo, of which the 
HiuervH of Dipcenus and Suyllis may afford an example. The 
metopes of the temple of Selinus in Sicily wero of this transitional 
period. 



In the jEginetan period of sculpture there was still 
Totaincd in the character of Ihc heads, in the dt^tails uf Ihi? costume, 
•nd in tho inanner in which the beard and the bair are treatid ecmie- 
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thing archaic and lionvenlional, undoiihtcdly derived from the habits 
■nd teachings of the prlmitivo school. But thcro prevails at the 
■une time, in the execution of the himian form, and the manner iu 
whif^h Ihe nnde is treatetl, a knowledge of anatomy, and an exccl- 
1(^ce of imitAtion carried to so high a degree of trutli as to give 
convincing proofs of an advanced »tpp and a higher slago in tbo 
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development of the art. The following are tlio principal charaoffinB- 
tics of the jKginefan etjle, as derived from a careful oianiination 
of the etatuea found in M^n&, which were the undoubted produc- 
tions of the school of the jEginctan period. 

The heads, either totally destitute of expression, or all rcdiiood to 
agoneralandconventionalexpreitBion, present, in the oblique position 
of the eycfl and moulb, that forced smile which seems to have been 
the eharaoterigtic feature common to all productions of the ancient 
Btyle ; for we find it also on the most ancient medals, and on baa 
reliefs of the primitive period. 

The Lair treated likewise in a syetematic n'.anncr in small cnrls or 
plaits, worked with wonderful industry, imitates not real hair, 
but genuine wigs, a peculiarity which may be remarked on other 
works in the ancient style, and of Etruscan origin. The beard is 
indicated on the cheek by a deep mark, and is rarely worked in 
relief, hut, in the latter ease, bo as to imitate a false heard, and conse- 
quently in the same sjsteni as the hnir. The costnmo partakes of 
the same conventional and hieratic taste ; it consinls of drapery, with 
straight and regular folds, falling in sj'mmetrical and parallel masses, 
so as to imitate the real draperies in which the ancient statues in 
wood were draped. These conventional forms of the drapery and 
hair may, therefore, be considered as deriving their origin from 




an imitation of tho early statucH in wood, the fii'st objects of woi*i>hip 
and of art among the Greeks, which were frequently covered with 
false hair, and clothed with real draperies. The muscular develop- 
ment ubser^ahlo in these figures is somewhat exaggciated, but, 



considering the perioil, to wonderfuU}' aconralo and txno to n&tai'e. 
Tlie genius for imitjition exhibited in this style, tarried ae far as it 
is possible in the esproBHion of the forma of the body, although still 
ftocum)ianied by a little meagreness and dryuoss, the truth tif detail, 
the exquisite care in the eseuution, ovincc bo profound a Icnowledge 
of tho structure of the human body, so great a readinoss of hand, in 
M word — an imitation of nature so skilful, and, at the same time, eo 
Eiinple, that one cannot but recognise in them the productions of an 
art which arrived at a point the nearest to perfection. Art had 
TcAched that stage when there was nothing wanting but a great man 
to cumpletely emancipate it from its archaic and hieratic fetters, and 
lead it, by a further step onwards, to its perfeol development. That 
man was Phidias. 

Between the severity of the ^giuetau school and the perfect 
style of the age of Phidias, there maybe placed the sculptures of the 
Theseum as a connecting link or a transitional style. 

Phidian. — " This period (we here adopt Mr. Vaux's words) is the 
golden age of Greek art. During this period arose a spirit of sculp- 
tan which combined grace and majesty in tho happiest manner, and 
by emancipating the plastio ati froui the fetters of antique stilThesB, 
attained under the direction of Pericles, and by the bund of I'bidias, 
its eulminating point. It is curious to remark the gradual progress 
of the arts ; for it is clear that it was slowly and not j>er saltum 
that iho gravity of the older school was changed tv the perfect style 
of the age of Phidias : indeed, even in hiH time a slight severity of 
manner prevailed ; a relic of the rigidity which characterized tho 
*rt of the earlier ages. In tho same way tho true character of the 
style of Phidias was maiutained but for a little after the death of 
the master himself, (hi his death, nay even towards the close of 
kia life, its partial decay bad commenced ; and though remarkable 
beftitty and softness may be observed in the works of his successors, 
»rt never recovered tho spiritual height she had reached under 
Phidias himself." In this age alono sculpture, by the grandeur and 
sublimity it had attaineil to in it« style, was qualified to give a 
fcrm to the sublime conceptions of the deity evolved by the mind 
of I'hidias. He alone was wiiisiderod able to embody and to render 
nunifcst to tlie eye the subliruo images of Homer. Hence he was 
called "the sculptor of the gods." It is well known that in the 
eunocption of his Jupiter Olympius, Phidias wished to render 
Bianifost, and that he succeeded in realizing, the sublime imago under 
which Homer represents tho moaior of (ho gods. The sculptor 
•mliodiod that image in the following manner, according to Pan- 
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Banias : "The god nat on a throne of ivory and gold, hia head 
orowiied with a branch of olivo, hia left hand presented a Victory of 
ivory and guld, with ti orown and fillet; hia right hand held a 




Bceptre, beautifully distinguitihed by all the dilTerent metals, uu 
which an eagle eat ; the eandala of the god were gold, so was hie 
drapery, on which were various animals, with flowera of all kinda, 
eapecially lilies; his throne was refulgent with gold and precious 
stoneB. There wero also Btahios; four Victories, alighting, were 
annexed to the feet uf the throne ; those in front rested each on a 
8phinx that had seized a Theban youth; below the sphinxes the 
children of Kinbe were slain by the arrows of Apollo and Diana." 



SCmpTCRE. 13] 

This stamo. Piaxman observes, sixty feet in height, was the most 
renowned work nf ancient Boulpture, not for atupendoug magnitude 
alone, but more for careful majoaty and sublime beauty. Hiillet' 
thus characterizes the diBtinctive features of this period : " We find 
oTerywboro a truth in the imitation of nature, which, idthout 
HUppreeaing anything essential (such as the veins swollen from 
«sertion) without, ever allowing] itself to be severed from nature. 
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attained the highest noblenoes and the putest beauty, a fire and a 
vivacity of gesture when the subject demands it, and an easo and 
comfort of repose when, as in the gods especially, it appeared fitting; 
the greatest trnth and lightness in the treatment of the draper^' 
when regularity and a cortnin Htifliiess is not requisite, a luminous 
projection of the leading idea and abundance of motives in subor- 
dinate groups, evincing much Ingenuity of invention ; and lastly, a 
natural dignity and grace united with a noble sublimity and unaf- 
fectcdncss, without any effort to allure the senses, or any aiming at 
daiszling effect and display of the urtist's own skill, which charac- 
terized the best ages not merely of art, but of Grecian life generally." 
The scuiptui^e of the I'arthenon. now in the British Uat^enm. can 
lead us to appreciate the manner of I'liidian, and the charaoter of his 
school, as observed by Flaxman : they are to be admired for their 
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simplicity, grandeur, elegance, and nature, 
pedimout, the motopea, and faas reliefa, are 



The TI1C8C1IB ->f the 
remarkable fur that 




grandeur of style, eimpiicity, truth, beauty, wliich are the cbaracter- 
iBtica of the school of Phidiati. These eculpturea, however, whieh 
emanated &om the mind of Phidias, and were most certainly executed 
nnder his eyes, and in hla Gchool, are not the worke of his hands. 
Phidias himself diedained, or worked hut little in marble. They 
were, doubtless, the works of his pupils, Alcamenes, Agoracritns, and 
some other artists of his time. For, as Fluxman remarks, the 
styles of different hands are sufficiently evident in the altti and 
baasD rilievo. 



i*r(mteIeaji.~This period is characterized by a more rich and flow- 
ing style of execution, as woll as by the choice of softer and more 
delicate subjects thaji had usually been selected for representation. 
Tn this the beautiful was sought after rather than the sublime. 
Prajtiteles may be considered tlio firet sculptor who introduced this 
more sensual, if it may be so called, style of art ; for he was the 
first who, in the unrobed Aphrodite, combined the utmost luxuriance 
iif personal charms with a spiritual expression in which the queen 
of love herself appeared as a woman needful of love, and filled 
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irith inward longing. He firet gnve a prominence to corporeal 
aUraotionB, with which the deity was iavested. LysippuB <x)n- 




tributed to advance this stjle by the peculiar fulneeB, raundness, 
and harnionioiia general eHect, by which it appears that his worka 
were oharaclerized. 

The following are Home of the more pai-ticular chftrncteriatics 
of the huuan form, adopted by the Greoian aculptora of ttue 
age;— 

In the profile, the forehead and lips touch a porpeiidicnlar line 
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drawn between tbeiii. In young peimina, the bi'ow atid nose nearly 
form a 8ti}ii^t line, whicli gives an expfewion of grandeur uid 
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delioaoy tu tlw face. Tho forehead was luw, the eyes large, but not 
[irominonf A depth was given to the eye to give to tlio ej'ebrow a 
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tiiRT arch, and by a deeper nbadow, a bolder relief, 'I'o the ej-es a 
living jilay of light wan co iii muni cat ed, by a sharp projoctioii of the 
iipiwr eyelid, and u deep depression of the pupil. Small oyoe were 
t«aervcd fur Venuees and voluptuous beauties, which gave them tJie 
laoguishiDg air called vypav. The upper lip was Bhort, the lower 
lip fuller than the upper, m< tliis tended to give a raiindneiis to the 
chin: the short upper lip, anil tho round and graudly-forined chin, 
beiug the most esueiitial signs ul' genuine Greek formation. The tips 
wrere generally closed, though slightly open in the elatucH of the gods, 
but the teeth were never seen. The ear was caiel'uUy modelled and 
fiuitihed. Tho hair was onrly, abundant, and disposed in flouting 
locks ; in females it was tied in a knot behind tho head. The face 
was always oval, and a cross drawn in iha oval indicated the design 
of the face. The jieipendicular lino maiked the position of the 
brow, the nose, the montli, and tho chin; the horizontal line passed 
(biwugh the eyes, and waa parallel to the mouth. Tho hands of 
youth were beautifiilly rounded, and tho dimples given ; the fingera 
were tAperod, but the articulations were not geneially indicated. 
In tho male foim, the chest was high and prominent. In the female 
fiinu. especially in that of goddeiisos and vii^iuR, tho breasts were 
in moderate relief, and genemlly a little higher than in nature. 
'ITi© abdomen was without prominoneo, ITie proportion of the 
limbs was longer than in the preceding period. In the male and 
female figure, the toot was roiinded in its form ; in the female the 
toeii are delicate, and have dimples over their first Joints gently 
marked. 

I'he scnlptors of thiit age avoided all violent motions and jiertur- 
bations of tho paseions, which would have completely maiTod that 
cxp]*eHsion of serene repose which is a pruminent eharacterisUo of 
the Iteanliful period of Greek sculpture. Indeed, the chief object of 
ihti Greek sculptor was the repioBentalionof the beautiful alone, and 
to (hie principle he made chai'acter, expression, coutume, and 
everything else subordinate. It is evident that tliis type of beauty 
of lorm, adopted by the Grecian sculptors, is in unison with, and 
exhibits a uiarkcd analogy to tho type of face and fonu of the Greeks 
themselves; for, as Sir Charles Boll ob6er\-e8, the Greek fiice is a 
fiae uval, tho forehead full and cairied furwaid, tho eyes large, the 
nose olraight, the \\\» iind cliin finely formed ; in xhurt, tho forms of 
tho bt!ad and face have been the typo of the antique, and of all which 
we most admire.* 

* Tiiiof, NaiuB. HumoB. nnd nllier fiLVOUio<l gpnlii in iJic fgMUi, still fiiriiinli 
ijpnor llial gloriuiui mrv, wliioli gave tiiixlvls to I'liJdiu nni) Pnixitcleii. In Ihc 
Hiiui llmre tua.j ulill l>p w*n litunly uT funn koA Hid miMt nniplo ikiVolopmcnl uf 




Decline. — Art hsTJiig in tUo two previuiis peiiodn reached ita cul- 
minating point of pcifuctiun ; as is the law of all deTclupment, when 
a ciilminitting point ie leached. a downward tendency and a period uf 
dtiolino begins, for the cycle of development must be completed and 
the stages of rise, pn^rcbs, maturity, decline and decay run through. 
Mflller remai-ltfl, '■ the creative activity, the real central point of the 
entire activityof art, which fashions peouliai'foi'ms for peculiar ideas, 
niiist have flagged in its oxertions when the natural circle of ideas 
among the Greeks had received complete plastic embodiment, or it 
must have been morbidly driven to abnormal inventions, ^^'e find 
therefore, that art, dniing this period, with greater or leas degrees 
of skill in execution, delighted now in fantaKtical, now in effeminate 
productions, calculated merely to charm the senses. And even in 
the bettor and nobler works of the time there waa still on the whole 
something — not, indeed, very striking to the eye, but which oonld 
be felt by the natural sense, something which distinguished them 
from tlie earlier works — the striviag aflef effect." The spirit of imita- 
tion marked the later portion of this kind of decline. The sculptors 
of this age, despairing of equalling the productions of the former age, 
gave themselves up completely to servile imitation. The imitation 
was naturally inferior to the original, and each succeeding attempt 
at imitation was hut u step lower in degradation of the art. When 
they ceased to study nature they thought to repair the deterioration 
of the beauty of form by the finish of the parts ; and in a Btiill 
later period they gave, instead of a grandeur of style, an exagge- 
ration of form. Lastly, being utterly imable to cope with their 
predecessors in the sculpture of statues, they had recourse to the 
inannlacture of busts and portraitB, which they executed in countless 
niunboi-B, 

Roman. — In the very early jwriods, the Itomana imitated tho 
Etruscans, fur, generally speaking, all the works of the first periods 
of Rome were ciecuted by Etruscan artists. Etruscan art oser- 
cisod tho greatest influence in Home, for Rome was adorned with 
monumonts of Etruscan art, in it* very infancy; it was a Tuscan 
called Veturius Mamuriiis who made the shields (ancilia) of the 
temple of Numa, aud who made, in bi'onze, the statue of Vertumna, 
a Tuscan deity, in tho suburb of Rome. The most ancient monu- 

the muaclcB aiirl limbs — perfect BjnnniPtrj united wilh unnly elrength. In tho 
WDDieu t)ie abaiglit lirow unci nose, tho dc^lliTalelj FannL<d moutb and cliin, the 
antootli and rotiTiiled neck, loaing itself in tLe flowing cdtvo of the shouldeni, and 
bearing, ttko a pedfattil of PariiiD nuiblf^. tha oxqttiiutolf Hhsped lieml. ttie grace- 
ful carritg^ nnd tho wcU-prnjiarlioncd limlM. — Quarletly Rev., Vol. 04. 
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iiit^'Uttf of Hume thiis corresponded with tlio contemporaneona etyle of 
KtrutH^au art ; thcro is thus a siiuilarity in the figuroa i the attributoe 
ftlono caii lead one to distinguitih them, as these attributes t«ll if the 
btatiio Mfas connected with the creed or modes of belief of Etruria or 
Kome. There waa not, therefore, any Roman style, properly bo called, 
tlie only distinction to be remarked is that the statneH of lie early 
poriods, executed by the Roniane, are characterized, like the Rotnana 
themselves of the same period, by a beard and long hair. At a 
late pi'riod all the architecture, all the sculpture of the public edi- 
fices at Rome, were in the Tuscan style, according to the teslimony 
of Pliny. 

After the second Punic war, Greek artista took the place of Etrus- 
can artists at Rome; the taking of Syracuse gave the Romans a 
knowledge of the lieautiftit works of Greece, and the treasures of art 
brought from Curinlh chiefly contributed to awaken a taste among 
tbtrm. and they soon turned into ridiciilc their ancient statues in 
clny ; Greek artieta abounded in Rome, and the history of Roman 
art was thenceforward confounded with that of the vicissitudea of 
Greek art. It may be observed, however, 
« a general remark, that the Roman statues 
iro of a thicker and more robust form, with 
less ease and grac«, more stem, find of a less 
ideal expression than Greek statues, though 
equally made by Greek artists. The stylo 
of the works of sculpture under the first 
emperors may be considered as a continua- 
tion of the fourth period of Greek sculpture, 
llieae works exiiibit a great deal of force 
aud character, though a want of care is viai- 
tile in some parts, especially in the hair. 
ITi© characters of the beads always bear out 
the descriptions which hiHtoriana have given 
of the porsou they belong to, the Roman 
head ditTeriiig essentially from the Greek, in 
baving a more arched forehead, a nose more 
(iqniline, and fLialuiiis altogether of a more 
decided character. Under Augustus, and tho 
following Roman emjiorors, 1o meet the de- 

■aaod for Greek statues, to embellish their houses and villas, aeveiul 
oopioa and imitations of celebrated Greek works were manufactured 
hy the sculptors of the age. The Apollo Bclvidere, the Venus de 
Medio), the \'enuB of the Capitol, and Kcveial copies of celebrated 
, Gr«ok winks, in tho Britisli Museum, are supposott to bo of this age. 




Aooordingtu FlMiman, the Vtnue de Medici la a deleno»ted variety 
nr reptitition of a Venus of Pi ajcileleit. Even in this age, the taet« 
for KtniHcau Htt Htill i'i,tained itu tutitimce as the uulusbus of Apollo, 




in bronze, of eicellenl workmanship placed in tlie library of the 
temple of AuguetiiH, wa* an fctniMLan woik Under Tiberius and 
Claudius a limit was placed to tlie right of haMng Htatuoe cxpoeed 
in public ; conBmpiently a leuser number of tslaluett wtre made, and 
less attention was paid to the perfecticn of the pf rtnut. Howevor. 
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me excellent works wore pitwiuoed in this period. The Btjli- 
Dame purer and luoro refined nn^or Adrian, for a partial revival of 
I Greek art is attributed to this emperor. The hair was carefully 
■ worked, the eyebrows wore raised, the pupils were indicated by a 
I dee^ cavity —an tasontiol characterifitic of tliiu age, rare before this 
I period, and frequently introduced nftt'rwards ; tlio heads acquired 
I greater strength, wilhout, however, incroaaiug in character. Under 
tbe Antoninea, the decay of art was sliU more mftnifest, displaying 
B want of Himplicily, and an attention to trivial and moretriciotiB 




Thus, in the busts, the hair and the board luxuriate in 
AH exaggerated profusion of curls, the careful oxpi'CBsion of the 
features of the countenance being at the some time frequently 
Bcglectcd. This age was remarkable also for its reourrenco to the 
style of a primitive and imperfect art in the reproduction of 
Kgyptian statues. I-iko the pre-Haphaelitism of the present day, 
this imitation of, and recurrence to, the early and imperfect forms of 
art, like second childhood in man, are evident t>igns of Ihe down- 
ward tendency and tola1 decay of art. The art declined etill further 
lindw CominoduH and Severus. 'llie use of perukes and blse hair is 
bxhibilvd in the liuala. The figures were mei?lmnica) in stylo, and 
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totally dofident in life. Under Alexander Sevenis it was degraded 
into a cxiarae and low style. Deep furrows were marked on tha 
forebead, the hair and board were indicated by long liDea, a deeper 
cavity was given f o the pupils of the eyes ; the forme became dry 
and languid, the beads lost all character, and were reduced to auch 
a low grade an to be scarcely distinguishable ono from another. 



MYTlIOLOay OF SCULPTURE. :■ 

\^'hen the style and period of an object of sculpture m known, a 
fiirllier kn'jwledgo will be required of tlie god, goddess, king, or 
hero it represents, which caa only be acquired by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their distinctive attributes. In order, therefore, to assist 
the student of archeology, we shall here give a brief enumem- 
tion of the distinctive attributes of tho giKls, goddesses, kings, 
hevoes, which are visible in Eg>'ptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Bomau 
sculpture. 



scnlpture by tho Egyp- 



Egyptian. — The objects represented i 
tians were deities, men, and animals. 

Eijyptian Deili'et. — The fiame deity among the Egyptians was repre- 
sented under three difforp.nt forms ;^1. Pare human form, with the 
attributes peculiar to tho god. 2. A human body bearing the head 
of an animal which was especially dedicated to that deity, 3. This 
same animal with the attributes of tho god. These three classes com* 
bine the greater portion of figures of all dimensions, which are found 
in cabinets and museums. It is the head which bears the principal 
characteristic attribute of each, whether standing or seated, in a 
natural form or mummified- Egyptian deities are represented in 
every kind of material ; was, wood, baked clay and glazed, porce- 
lain, marble, hard and soft stone, precious stoaes, bronze, silver, gold. 
Frequently the figures in wood, in stone, or in bronze, are gilt, and 
more frequently they are painted in yarioue and consecrated colours, 
especially for the face and for the nude, nothing in this respect being 
left to the will of the artist. These representations being thus regu- 
lated by law or by custom in all these details, their constant unifor- 
mity is of great assistance in the study of Egyptian mythology, for 
it explains at onoe the scones in which these gods appear, whether 
they are represented in the round, in relief, in intaglio, painted on 
linen, on papyrus, in wood, or in stone, the same attributes always 
indioate the deity, and the combination of these attiibntee, that of 
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the diTine peraonagee, according to the ideas and creed of the Bgyp- 
tiana. Bunsen remarks that the system of Egjptian mytliology, 
aa presented to us in its threti ordera, as in the following section, 
woold appear to have been complete at the commencement of the 
historical age, or reign of Menea, the founder of one united Egyptian 
empire, according to him, 3643 b.c. 

The Egyptian system of mythology, aa interpreted by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson and the Chevalier Bunsen, recognised three onJers 
of deities, of which eight were called the greater gods, twelve were 
considered as the lesser gods, and seven of the tbiid order. 



MbIp. 
AMtrs, 

The eoueealed god, 
'ITie god of ThebeK. 



Khem, 

The generalivo god of nature, 
The god of Fanopolis. 



Maut, 

The mother (Unto). 
ITio temple consort of Khera 
and Amun, 

The gwldeaa of Bnto in the 

IJelU. 
Neith 

(Without descent, " I eamo 

from myself"). 
The goddess of Sais in the 

Delta. 
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Enepb (Chrobis), 

The ram-bMded god of 
Thebes. 
Phtah, 

The creator of the world. 

The god of MemphiH. 
Ra, 

Helioe, the buh god, 

The god of Heliopolis (On) in 
the Delta. 



Seii fin Coptic, Sate, 
arrow "), 
The ooDsort of Eneph. 




Second Order. 

A. The child of Amun. 

1. Ehuusu (ChonBo), Hercnles, 

B. 'ITie child of Kneph. 

2. Tet (Thoth), Hermee. 

C. The children of Phtah. 

3. Atumn, Atmu, Atara. 

1. Pasht (Bubastia), the cat-headed { 
Artemis. 

D. The children of Ba, Helios. 

5. Hather (Athor), Aphrodite. 

6. Han. 

7. Ma, Thmei (Truth). 

8. Tefiiu, the lioness-headed goddess. 



9. iMiinttt, Munt fMiindiilis). 

10. Sebak, Sevek, the crocodile- headed god. 

11. Seb, Chronos. 

12. Nutpe, Netpe (Rhea). 



Third Order. 



1, Set, Nubi, Tj-phon. 
II. Hesiri, Osiris. 
TTI. Hos, tsis. 




IV. Nebti, Neplhjs. tho sister of Isis, "the mistreaa of the 
honae." 



V. IIcT-her, Arocris, Hor tlio elder, tlie god of ApolHnojiolis. 
VI. Her, Horua, child of Isia and Osiris, ■' Iler-pa-clirat," Har- 

poomU>8, I.e. Hoi as the diild. 
VH, Amtpu, Anubis. 

Several of tliese gods were represented as grouped in sets of three, 
and each city had its own trinity. In Thebes it was Amnn-En, 
Maiit, and Ohoneo ; at PbiliB the trinity was Osirie, Ibis, UoroH, » 
group the most freiiuently roprosented in most parts of Egypt.T 
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Aiuset. Suiautf. 

Hapi. Rebhnsnof. 

All tho gods are cliaracterined by the board hanging down B 
the chin. In general, they hold a sceptre surmonnled by the Kn- 
kufa head, and the Kaered Tan. The sceptre is called "tam," and 
is considered the emblem of power. The sacred tau is the symbol 
of life, or eternal existence. The goddesses carry a sceptre snr- 
mounted by a lotus flower (emblem of sovereignty) ; in pictures 
they frequently have wings, and are always clothed. Their com- 
mon hieroglyphic sign is an egg or a snake. 'I'Ue gods, as well as 
goddesses, often cany the whip and crown of the I'haniohs. Tho 
latter is called aehen; with tho article prefixed, and the nominal 
suffix (, it was pronounced in later times F-schent. and is so written 
by the Greeks. It consists of two parts. Accoi'dtng to the pic- 
tures, the lower one is red, and called, on that account, Tetehtr ; 
tho upper one is white (absch), with the name of H»t. The gods 
and goddesses have, moreover, the royal anako, the type of dominion 
(tho Urwus, basilisk), aa a frontlet, like the Pharaohs, Another 
crown is sometimes worn (generally by Osiris), tlie alf. It is com- 
posed of a conical cap, flanked by two ostrich plumes, with a disc 
in front, placed on the horns of a goat. 

The gods and goddesses were principally distinguished according 
to their head-dresses. The following is an enumeration of the 
principal Egyptian deities, as represented under three different 
forms, and as characterized by their head-drosses ; — 



I. — -Godii and Qoddetaes of Pare Human Form. 
1. Gods of pure human form bearing on their hoiida — 
I long plumes, the nude painted 



blue 



Amcn. 
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Two long plnmes, tho Ixjdy ityphallic Kheu. 

A cap fitting tigUlly to (ho heaO, tlie 
flesh grocn, the body lunnimified, 
leaning against the emblem of eta' 
bility; in his hand the emblem of 
HtAbility PiirAii. 







A scarabiFiiH, tlie l)<)dy of a Itandy- 

legged .IwHvl" I'HrAii. 
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The sun's disk encircled by an uraeus, 
the flesh coloured red Ea. 

A goose Seb. 

A lunar disk with a single lock of hair Chonso. 

The lunar crescent, a disk in the midet Thoth. 

The pschent Atmu. 

The het with two feathers, bearing in 
his hands the tau, with the whip 
and crook Osirjs. 

The atf, in his hands the whip and 

crook Osiris. 

The nilometer, or emblem of stabilit}', 
surmounted by the atf, his counte- 
nance barbaric Osiris. 

An ostrich feather Mau. 

Two tall plumes and horns, the body 

of a child HoRUS, the child. 

The pschent with a single lock of hair, 
his finger to his mouth IIoRUS, the child. 

A disk with ureeus, a body of mon- 
strous proportions Typhon. 

Four plumes A form of Thoth. 

The papyrus plant Hapimou, the Nile. 

The het, in his hands a battle-axe, ) Ranpo, the god of 



I 



shield, and spear J war. 

2. Goddesses of human form bearing on their head — 

The cap representing the ro^'^al vulture 
surmounted by the pschent, the flesh 
yellow Maut. 

The tescher 

A shuttle \ Neith. 

A hawk 

The het with a cow's horn on each 
side Sate. 
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ITie sun's disk with cow's horns and 

nrscus Athor. 




^ 




M 





n 



\^ 




An ostrich feather 
A water- vase . . 



B 



Ma, Thmw. 

Netpe. 

L 2 



1 4H HANDS OK OF ARCEjEOL OG Y. 

Cap representing the royal vulture 
suimountod by ibe sun's disk with 
cow's horns Isis. 

A throne Isis. 

A basket on a house, hieroglyphic for 

** mistress of the house " Nepthys. 

A number of plumes Ank, Anovke. 

A cap representing the royal vulture 
surmounted by het, or het with 

plumes ElLEYTHUIA. 

Hot with plumes, in her hands battle- ) Anta, the goddess 
axe, shield, and spear ) of war. 

The emblem of purity Chkmi, Egypt. 

II. — Deities of Human Form with ihe Head of an Animal, 

1. Gods: — 

A ram's head, blue, surmounted by a 

disk and two plumes Amcn. 

A ram's head, green, two long horns 
and the uraeus KNEpn. 

A ram's head surmounted by the atf .. Knepii. 

Tlie head of a hawk surmounted by the 
het and two plumes Piitah, Sokkari. 

A hawk's head surmounted by atf .. Ra. 

A hawk's head surmounted by disk 
and urasus Ra. 

A hawk's head surmounfed by lunar 

crescent and disk Chonso. 

The head of the ibis surmounted by 

atf Thotii. 

The head of the ibis surmounted by a 

lunar crescent, a disk, and feather . . Tiioth. 

A hawk's head sunn oim ted by disk, 

urasus, and two plumes Muntu. 

The head of a crocodile surmounted 

by atf Sevak. 
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The heafl of a bull BUrraownted ly 1 OniRis-Aris, Soia- 
homs Rnd uriBua ( ria, 

A liawk'e head Bitnummted bj- pschont IloiiUB. 

The Lead of u .jackiil Asuuis. 

Same, euimouittod by pschent and 

nrsBua Anuiiis. 

The head of u bippopotaiuiia with bud; 

of monstrons size SEfH, TirwoN. 

Tlie heed uf an ase Scr, SJeth, Typuon. 

'I. GoddeHsee: — 

A cat's head eurraounted by uraeua ,. PAsirr, 
Siiine, snniiounted by di^k and urreuB I'asiit. 
A cow'a head surmounted by diitk and 






ITie head of a liouuss Burmounled by 
disk and uncus 

A cow's head Biirmounted by dink and 
anens 

Same, anrmciimted by disk, boi'na, and 
two plnmee 

Same, nursing liunis 



The Four Genii of Ameni;, or of ilu- Lover Wcrld. 
Iltiiuau-lteadud Aniset. Jackal-bcadcd ISmHutf. 

Ape-beaded Hupi. Ilawk-headod Kobnsnof. 

These were originally names of Osiris ns god of the lower woild. 

[II. Si/viholic AnimaU rqirctenling thoae Godg aluise Ucad-dresii ihpi/ 
tomelimiit hear. 



Hun witli disk, homa, and two plm 
bead 



its 



Amun. 
Kneph. 



Kara with disk and homa on its bead 

The uriBiw with bonis Kneph, 

5'he UMBUH wiih teseher Neitu. 

Th« scarabtBiis PurAil 

Vnltore with the Let crown Maut 



4 
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Yulturd, on its head the pschent Neitu. 

The male sphinx, hearded, the red disk and 

uneus on its head Ba. 

A hawk, on its head the disk and urasQs .. Ra. 

Scarabseus with disk in its fore claws .. .. Ra. 

Hawk with lunar crescent and disk .. .. Chonso. 

Cjuocephalus, a tablet in its hand Tuoth. 

White ibis .. .. ' Thoth. 

Hawk in a square Athor. 

Cow with a disk on its head Athor. 

Lioness with a disk on its head Tefn£. 

Hawk, on its head a disk and plume Munt. 

A crocodile • Sevak. 

Hawk with atf Osmis. 

Nycticomx (heron) wearing the atf . . Osiris. 

Hawk with head-dress of Isis Isis. 

Hawk with pschent HoRUS. 

Jackal on an altar, with or without whip .. Anubis. 

Bull with a disk on its head Apis. 

Hawk hovering over a monarch \ _ ' gatno 

( dasmon* 

An asp iHoRHAT, Agatho 

Serpent, bearded, with two human legs .. .. ) daemon. 

An ass Seth, Typhon. 

Vulture with outspread wings Eileythu ya. 

The winged disk witli ur®i i Horhat, Agatho 

I daemon. 

The great serpent .. Apop (Apophis). 




81'HINX. 



The sphinx was an emblem of royalty, and the symbol of 
intellectual and physical power. The sphinx was of three kinds — 
the Andro-Sphinx, with the head of a man and the body of a lion, 



ig the union of mtellectual and phyaical power ; the Crio- 
Bpbinx, with the head of a ram and the body of a. lion ; and Ibo 
Hieraco-Bphiux, with the eame body and (he head tif a hawk. They 
all types or representations of tho king. 




The celohratcl f-i I f tho pyramids, in its original 

jltate presented tl o ap] euroiiuo uf an enormous couchant andru- 
.aphuuE with giganlic paws between which was a uimialure temple 



with a plutfonn, anil lii};lita of steps for appi-oaching it, with olhcis 
li»ditig down from tho plain above, the head was fonnerly aditniwl 
with the psohent The whole is cat out of the solid rock, widi the 




exception of the forelegn. The rock wua cut into this form ubuut 
ths reign of Thotmes IV. On a granite tahlet in the temple is the 
oval nf this king. An avenue of SphinxeR formed a usnal approach 
to an Kgyplian temple. 
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The PlKenix. in repreuenUid under tlie fiirm of n bird, with wings 
parlly ruiaed, atnl seated »ipon ifa open claws, liuving tit tbe back 
[ of its liead a sDiall tuft of feathers, and in frrmt it raiNvs two human 
1, KB if in an attitude of prayer. It ix supposed to ht> a tjpe of 




I tlie Sutkio period, the great jear of the Egyptians, at tlio end of 
I which, all the planets returned to tlie eanio place Ihey occupied 
at ila otimmenccment. It was a period of 14S1 years, which 
brought round to the same seasons, Oieir months and festivals. 
Th« story of its rising frum its ashes was a later invention, 
according to Sir fJ. Wilkinson the Egyptian name seems to be 
I1I-&NE2 or *ENES, signifying "steculum," or a period of years. 

Ito examples wo have hero given will be sufBdtmt to give a 
general idea of the repreuenlation of the Egj-ptian duities under thu 
three funns above indicated, further and iiioio aecnvalo information 
will bo found iit the works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and of tho 
Chevalier Bunseu. 



^nrji and Qaeen*. — The figures of kings and queens which are 
found in Egyptian monuments of uU kinds, are i'eprtvH.-nted in a 
pure human form, nude, dressed, or mummified. For tho kings, 
as for the gods, an appendage to the chin, or plaited beard, dis- 
tinguished them from the queens, as from llie goddesses. This 
plaited beard is the general mark of tho male foim in all figures 
iwnlpliired or painted by the Egyptians. Tho king is ntx^nised 
by two peculiar signs: 1. The setpent (urreus), which raises its 
huwl and swollen neck over his brow and in front of his crown. 
2. Tho uanio engraved on his statue, or written by his side on bas- 
rolinfs and i)aiutings, and this name is a seriuj of hieioglypbies 
enclosed in an oval or cartouche. Tho honours of tlio oral were 
n«)rvod for tho kings and queens aluuo, and for those gods who 
were con»ridered as dynatl*. or who hud reigned in Egypt; but 
in the lallor case, tho gods can bo recognised by Uieir attributes, 
and ospeeially by the bead-drees; the kings being distinguiiihed 
by their purely human forms, and by the rieliness of Ihcir eoetumc. 



•imnbts 'of 

when they are not represented as miimmifiod. The decoaHed kings 
are further to bo distinguished iiom living; kingn, as the diiud kingn, 
ptiHsing iuto till! rank of gods by their apoihousia, bear, like the gods. 
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the sacred tan in one hand,and some othor divine attribute in the 
other the iiiiBus on tlieir brow, and the head-dreas of the god under 
whoso protection they liad placed themselves when alive. The same 
observation may be applied to the queens. 
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Private Indieiduata. — I'rivate iiidividimls bear no distinctivo eign j 
men have tlioir iu^a ahftvod, or covertii willi hair can-'fully pitdtod 
and curled, fi'equeiitly wigs of a large aiBt, a striped giu-nicnt (sLonti) 
round tbu loinis, falls as fur as tlio knMtfi, and a semicircular collar 




L round the neck and < 



thu 



(otikh) with {luUenifi in rowB, i 
chest 1 the K>gK ar« naked, and tbo feet generally bavo. Women wcar 
eitber tliuir uwn hiiiv ur a wig, and their head is covered by a kind 
of Htriped cap (cluft), sloping off to allow the oars to bo seen, and 
desceadinj; in two h>ug, browl, iind runiided niuFiM.-ti ou uu<:h Hido uf 
the oofk. They wear a collar ruiiiid Ihoir mvk, and aiv clotliod in 



3 
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a tight-fitting tunic, wliicb deecends to their ftiiklo«. Tho ht-ud of 
a family in known by his long cane, which ie nearly as tall as 
hinisolf. If he is seated with a tablo boforo him covered with 
ofibringB, and eomotimee a flame on hia head, this ia a repreei'ntatioti 
of hinx when deceased, and the offerings are made by the personages 
of bis family; and if a woman is seatod by his side with the flower 
of a lotus in her band, with or without the flame on her head, this 
ia also a repi-csenlation of her whim deci>aaed. In all their funereal 
reprosenlationH, an in all those of domestic life, the name of these 
private individuals is always wrilten by the sido of their head, 
which generally is a short series of hieroglyphics ; preceded, in the 
case of their being deceasod, by the charocteriBtic signs of the name 
of Oairirt, all men becoming subjects of this gtwi on tbeir leaving 
life. The small statuettes (shabti) in a mummified form, without 
any ornament on the head, are ofleriiigs made to the deocasud by 
their relations and friends, who bad the name of the deceased placed 
on them. They are supposed to represent the deceased under the 
form of Osiris. 



Ar~xmeS,».- — The figuies of animals, sculptured by the Egyptians, 
are remarkable for the pei-foclion of the resemblance, the finish of 
the details, and miunto imitation of the colours. If these anituals 
are ».ymbcilical, tlicir head-dress is that of the god of wliich they 
are Ibe emblem. If they are represented only in their natural fomis 
witliout any accfssory, they represent the animal itself, the form of 
wliich is given — a lion, a rat, a crocodile ; but it must be obseri'ed 
that almost all these animals partook of a symbolic character, which 
is the principal reaeon of their infinite multiplication. A bird 
with a human liead, wearing a disk and borne, represented Athor. 
She was then in a character, connected with the virtuous bouIs 
who have been admitted to the regions of Amcnti. The scara- 
hceus or beetle was an emblem of the world, and was sacred to 
the sun and to Fhtah. Scarabiei, manufactured out of almost every 
known material, are found in great abundance in Egj-ptian tombs. 
Of greenstone, carnelian, hrematite, granite, serpentine, agate, lapis 
lazuli, plasma, amethyst, and other materials : a cheaper kind was 
made of limestone, stained to imitate a harder and dearer qnality ; 
and of the oi'diuary blue pottery. Many bear hieroglyphics, hut 
the greater number are quite plain. Those with hieroglyphics 
bear on their bases the figures of deities, sacred animals, names of 
kings, the name of the wearer, and other symbols. A great number 
are funereal, and are eugraved with a prayer, or formula, relative 
to the heart or soul of the deceased. These are found between the 
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folds (if the intorior bandi^es, and on t.ho cliost of the innmmiefi. 
Many, also, were used as amulets, and are futiitd sot in chaina, 




collars, riiigH, oto. They may be claseed as uin^knit^titiLl, funereal, 
historical, faomc of these last of groat size, bearing the name of 
Amnnoph III., and hix queen Taia, rclato to his conquests, his 
hunts, or the public works of lii» leign. The real sacred 
scorabfeits of the I^yptiana has been found living in Ethiopia, 
The white ibis ia frequently ropresontad by ancient artists, though 
mrely found in Egypt. It has been raet with by Bruce in Abyssinia, 
ttud lias been named by CuTier. Ihis rditjiota. Several kinds of 
8erpent« are found reprcsentt-d, but especially the uneus, with ita 
illen neck, now known to be the Naia hoje, a moat venomons 
SDoke. An asp. represented Ilor-bat (the Agatho-daumon, or pro- 
tnoting genius). The great serpent, Apop (Apopliis), was the em- 
blem of evil or sin. Another animal often figured in Egyptian 
•ciilplnre and painting is the cynoccphalus, or dog-hea<1ed baboon. 
It was the emblem of the god fhoth. 

Sepuiehral rafi/rfji,— Beptilohral tablets or stelaj, are bas-reliefcof a 
rough slono rounded at. the top, and which reproeent ofleiings made by 
one or several [>er8(ms, cilher to the gods or to men ; the ofierings to 
the gods are made by the deceased persons, who in their turn receiTe 
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them from their family, Tlioy ttlso t-unt-iin invocations addressed 
to the deities. Tlicw! talilota, wliiuli nre all fuodteal, haTe several 
rows of figures; the liiei-oglypliic inKcriptions wliieli accompany 
tliem explain the snbject, and also give the name of the personagOH, 
whether dead or living. These sepulchral tablets are almost all of 
calcareous stone, some of wood. They vary in height from a few 
inches to three, four, and six feet. They were placed in sepulchral 
chambers, and in the tombs of families, 

Etruscan. — To afford a key to the interpretation of the mytho- 
logical porsonf^es, frequently represented in Etruscan art, we 
extiuct the following from Dennis's " Etmria." The mythological 
system of Etniria is learned partly from ancient writers, partly 
from national monuments, particularly figured mirrore. It was in 
some measure allied to that of Greece, though ratlier to the early 
Felasgic system than to that of the Hellene* ; but still more nearly 
to that of Home, who in fact derived certain of her divinities and 
their names from this source. 

The three great doilies, who had temples in every Etruscan city, 
were Tina or Tinia— Cupra — Menrva or Menoi-va. 

TiNlA. was the supreme deity of the Etruscans, analogous to the Zens 
of the Greeks, and the Jupiter of the Romans. lie is always repre- 
sented on EtruEoan monmuents with the thunderbolt in his hand. 

Cupra was the Etruscan Hera or Juno, and her principal shrines 
seem lo liave been at Veil, Falerii, and I'emsia. Like her counter- 
part among tlie Greeks and Romans, she appears to have been 
worshipped under other forms, according to her various attributes — 
as Feronia, Tlialna or Thana, llithyia, Leiioothea. 

Mnsit7A, as she is called on Etniscan monuments, answers to the 
Pallas Athene of the Greeks. It is probable that the name by 
which the Romans knew her was of purely Etruscan oiigin. Like 
her counterpart in the Greek and Roman mythology, she is repre- 
sented anued, and with the tegis on her breast, but iu addition bas 
aometimoB wings. 

The other gods represented on Etruscan monuments are; — 

SuuMABos, who hurled his thunderbolts by night, as Jupiter did 
by day. 

Vejovis or Vedivs, whose thundeibolts made those they stmok deaf. 

EnCLt: or Heeclk. — Hercules, a favourite god of tlie Etmscaiis. 

StTHLANs, or Vulcan, repreeonted with a hammer and pincers. 

PuUFHLUNt^, the Etruscan Bacchus, also called Vertijunus. 
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Api.O. or A]>olIo, who offen apjienrB on Eiruscaii monuments a 
God of the Sun, being sometinicB called UsiL. 
. TiTRMS, or Mercury. 

TcBAN, or Venus. 

Thman, the goddess of the dawn — Aurom, 

LosHA, or Lala, the Etniscan Lima or Diana. 

NcthD.ns, or Neptune, is of raro occnrrenct) on Etiu.scan moiiii 



Castdr and Pcltukfl — Castor and Pollns, are frequently repre- 
sented on mirrors. 

NoBTiA, Ihe Fortuna of iho Etruscans. 

VoLTCFMNA, the great goddess, at whoso shrine the confederate 
princes of Etmria held their councils. 

SoRTA, the goddess of gardens. 

Lasa, otMeas. — The goddess of fate, who is represented with 
wings, sometimes with a hammer and nail, aa if filing uniilterably 
her decrees, but luoro frequently with a bottio in one hand and a 
stylus in the other, wilh which she inscribes her decisions. 

Mantds and M.isia, the Pluto and Proserpine of the Etruscan 
creed. Mantus is represented as an old man wearing a aix>wn, with 
wings at his shouldera, and a torch, or it may be lat^e nails in his 
tiouds, to show the inevitable character of his decrees. Of Mania 
we have no decided representation, but she is probably figured in 
Bome of the female domons who were supposed to bo present at 
scenes uf death and slaughter. She was a fearful deity, who wa^ 
propitiated by human sacrifices. 

Crabijs, the great conductor of souls, the infernal Mercury of the 
Etruscans the chief minister of Mantus, is often introduced on sepul- 
chral monuments, with his numerous attendant demons and Furies. 

The Etmscans also represented mythological animals in clay and 
bronze. The style of these figures, which has all the defects which 
primitive art could not avuld, is sufficiently characi eristic of them; 
the most remarkable is the Chimasiu, a monster having the body of 
a lioQ, a goat's bead springing from its back, and a serpent for a 
tuiL A bronze chimasra is in the Florentine Gallery, with an 
inscriplion in Etruscan characters on the fore log. The celebrated 
wolf of the capitol is also an Etruscan work. Griffins, Hphiuses, 
hippocamps, or sea monaterB, Scylla, with a double fish's tail, and 
Typhous, with winged human Wlies, terminating in serpents instead 
of legs, are also found on Etniscan monuments in a better stylo uf 
art, being of a later period. 
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Grrek fin^ Bomun, — Aa it is by the knowledge oT lu.ytliologj' 
and the chiimcteristio uttrilrates of each deity or hero, in con- 
nexion with tJie creed and tradilions of the Greeks and Hoinans, 
that the varionfl eculptHred representations of their deities and 
heroeis can be known ; we shall give a concise enumei'ation uf 
their distinctive chai'actQrigticH and atlribntea, from Winkeluian 
and Miiller.* A dictionary of mythology will afford every infor- 
mation witli regard to the history of tbcae deities, btit we shall 
more particulwly devote our attention to the ilhiHtralion of the 
attributes and characteristics of the deities ne visible in fignn-d 
representation, and as given to them by Greek and Itoman sculp- 
tors. 

The forms and attributes of nearly all the Greek anil lioman 
deities are very uncertain, and their number is considerable and 
various, for, as f licero confesses, " Nos Deos omnoa ea facie novimws. 
qua pictoies, fiotoresqne voluonmt." The mode of representing 
them depended on tlie caprioo of painters and fabulists. We shall 
therefore carefully follow the authorities we have taken as our guide. 

We shall first enumerate tlic forma adopted by tbo ancient sculp- 
tors in their representation of the human figme. They were the 
following, and were in close connexion with the spaces which they 
occupied and were intended to fill : 

The Hebma, which was a human bead on a pillar, having the 
proportions of the human form. It was an intermediate step 
between the isolated statue and the pillar from which the isolated 
statue was historically developed. 

The Bust, a representation of ihe head down to the shoulders, 
sometimes also with the breast and waistj was derived from the 
Her ma. 

Tlie Statdb was the complete development of the human form, 
and was destined to stand alone. The temple images of the gods, 
which ai-e the more perfect ropresentatJons of the human form, were 
generally isolated stalues. 

The Group was when two or more statues were combined. Jt 
was a form frequently used among the Greeks for pediments of 
temples. The centre figure was then rendered more prominent by 
greater dimensions, lbs other figures being (nmnged on both sides of 
it, A pyramidal form was thus given to the group, in order to 
adapt it to the sbajie of the pediment. 



* Wo bale made large extracts fmin Hiillc 
n indiipeusablp authority on this suljject 



, but 0' 



nu8t 1h! Hint be it 



MYTHOLOGY OF aCULPTUSE. 

We shull fiirthor eituiiieralo here the different kinds of garments 
ji^opted fts drapery by the Greek and Roman nculptore, oe frequent 
mention will be made of them in the descriptions of Greek nnd 
^ }man Boulptnre. 

Grkcun CoffroMK. 

Among the Greeks tlieir ganiienis were divided into cvSvfiaTa, 

iboBO that were drawn over, and iwi^X^iuiTa, thoHe that were thrown 




romd the body. The malo Cotton was a woollen shirl, originally 
without eleeveH, which was then named the Dorian. Tlie Ionian was 
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B long linen garment in many folds, witU Bleevea. The himntion wan 
A large square garment worn over the chiton, gonemily drawn round 
from the loft arm, which held it fast, ncroiw the bai-k, and then over 
the right arm, or else throDgh beneath it towardii the left arm, 
EBscntially different fiinn these was the Chlaniys, which was adopted 
in Greece, especialij" by liorsemen and ephebi. It was a mantle 
fastened on the n'ght shoulder with a buckle or clasp (Tttponj), and 
falling down along the thigh in two lengthened skirts. Covering 
on the head was eeldotn introdneed in sculplnre ; the only coverings 
iritrodueed are thepetasns, which was worn by horHcmen and ephebi, 
and the Phrygian cap, which ib usnally given to Paris. 



Orkcian Femalk Costitmb. 
Among the Cliitons of the women, the Doric and Tonic arc easily 

distingnished. Tlje former, tho old llellenic, was a garment of 

woollen cloth, not very large, without sleeves, and fiwtened on the 

shoulders by clasps. This, also called tho rrxwrroii xiruiv, was fre- 
qnently so short as not to reach the knesa. It 
was only joined together on one aide, and on 
tho other was left partly open or slit itp, to 
allow a free motion of the limbs, Diana and 
the AmaKons arc frequently represented in this 
chiton. ITie lonio, which the Athenians Iwr- 
I'owed from the lonions, was of linen, all sewed, 
provided with sleeves, very long and in many 
fiilds. In both, for the ordinary costume, the 
girdle (fun^) is essential ; it lies aronnd the 
loins, and by the gathering up of the garment 
forma the koXitos. There was also a pecnliar 
kind of dress, which seems to have been a 
spceiesof double chiton, called SwrXotf, &«-A(h&w, 
and iJ/iiStirWStov. It was the upper part of the 
cloth forming the chit*in, which was lai^r 
than waa I'eqnired for the ordiiiarj- chiton, and 
9 therefore thrown over the front and back. Tho himation of 
men had in genei-al the same form as that worn by men ; a 
3, therefore, might have existed. The mode of wearing 

was nearly the same, only the envelopment was generally moi-e 

complete and the arrangeniont cif the folds I'icJier. 

The peplos was an ample bhawl, which was worn round tho body. 

Boraelimes it was so aiTanged as to cover the head, while it enveloped 

tho body. It was bo worn by brides. 
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Tlie Koni&n 
garin{<nf. 



ItoMAN CoSrUMK, 

uiiiL-, like the Grcok ohiton, w( 
>9 sometimes gii-dud witli a belt, 
siKillj' worn loose. The toga wi 
r slinfie niid of great length, and 



& wtiollen under- 
girdlo, lound the 
[111 outer garment. 
\o worn as to let 



waist, bnt 

of ft Bemi-c 

il8 ondti fall on both xiiles down to the ground in considembh 

maxaes. nio stolu, which was a tunic wiih a broad boi-der, and the 

palla. which was a kind of large aliaivl worn over the atola, were 

femalti dresses. 

THE TWELVE OLYMTtAN DEITIKS, 

ZkUS. — J 111' ITER, 

lie was i-cprosented either etanding or aitting. The silting jiois- 
ture, in which tho himatiuu, which is sunk down to tho loinH, 
furnis the iiBiiai drapery, is con- 
nected with the idea of tranquil 
power, victorioua rest. The stjinding 
posture, in which tho bimation is 
often entirely diacai-iled, or only Hit 
back is covered, caniea with it the 
idea of aciivity; Zeus is then con- 
ceited at prelector, patron of political 
activity, or as the god who punishes 
and guards with thunderhoU.''. 'I'he 
chai'acteristic features of his head (hh 
dtsinped by Phidias) are remarkable 
in the nnitngeinent of the hair, which 
rose up from the centre of the foii;- 
liead, and then fell down on both 
sides like a mane; the brow clear 
and bright above, bnt greatly arch- 
ing forward beneath, raihl lineaments 
round tiio upper lip and ehcoks. the 
full rich beai-d descending in large 
wavy tresses. Tie was hIbo given a .hiukil 

uuble, ample, and open uhosi, its well 

as a powerful bat not an unduly enlarged musculnr develop- 
ment of the whole body. His uMial attributes are the sceptre, 
iMgle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in his bond, 
and Sometimes a cornucopia. The Olj'uipian Zens sometimes wears 
■ wreath of olive, and the Dodoncan Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. 

11 2 
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In tho character of Zeus Meiliclitos he asSTiracd a moi-e j-oiithfiil mid 
softer form, with lese benrd and maeculino vi^uiir in tho eoiin- 
tonance. In tho character of Zeus Otkius, tlit> o»lh avenger at 
Olyinpia, he appeared the most lorrihle, willi a tliuiiderlHilt in eiieh 




hand, Sometiiaee he appears reprcHCuted aa a child, in accordance 
with tho Cretan myth, with the giiat Amalthse, or lying on the 
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gi-oimd, with the Curetes around him. He frequently also apiieurR, 
especially in the later period of art, under Ihe nietamorphoBed fomiM 
of a bnll currying oif Kiiropa. of a Bwan embracing Ledn, of a satyr 
enclasping Antiope, of an eaglo bearing away Ganymede. Under 
.-Vdrian he was worshipped as Jupiter Scrapia, a>^Bumingthe attributes 




then 



of all E^ptiau deity who presided over the deud. 1 
UHiially represented with a modius on hia liead, und rays. 

Columal biiet found at Otricoli, Vatican; auutlier in lln 
Bobuli Gardens, Florence ; otheiti in the British Museum. 
Seitipis, Vatican. Britibh Muacnm, 

Svil-UKS : — 

'Hie Verospi Jiipitor. 

A seated statue in tJic Vatican. 



Hkh 



-J vs. 



The prinuipal attribute of Hera in the veil which the bettothed 
virgin drawa around her, as the syinliol of her reparation from the 
rest of the world. Phidiaa characterizes her, in the frieze of the 
Parthenon, by ihe throwing back of t.tie veil. She gei)erally wears 
a HOrt of crown, or diadem, called Hephanoa. The count«nancB of 
Hora, as it was established, probably by Polyclitus, pi-esents forms 
of unfading bloom and ripened beauty, softly rounded, without too 
mnoh pliimpncHS; awe-inspiring, but free from rnggcdness, ae ex- 
emplified in the noble colossal head of the villa LudoviBi. The 
forehead, encompassed with hair fluwing obliqiioly down, fornitt a 
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gently arclied triangle ; the Toiinded and open t-yeB look Btraiglit 
forward. VVinkelman remarkB that ebe may bo known, not only 
by hor lofty dindeni, but by bor large eyes, Rnd an imperious 
month, tho line of which is bo eh a rac( eristic that wo can say, simply 
from seeing ench a mouth in profile, that it ia a head of Juno. Tier 
figure is blooming, completely developed, thut of u matron who 
tilwaya continues to bnthe, us is related of Ilcru, in the fountain uf 




4 

4 



virginity. Heroosttimo is a chiton, wliich ineiuly loaves the neck 
iiud arma bare, and a liimalion, which lies around iho middle of the 
figure; in statuos of improved art, the veil is for the most part 
Ihi'own towanla the baok of the head, or omitted altogetlier. By 
the lEomans she was frequently repreeonlcd as the goddess of mar- 
riage, Juno FroDuba. I'iie Romans bad also a peculiar mode of 
repi-eaentiug her as Jnno SoMpita, with it goat's akin round her body, 
a double lunie, a lance and shield. 
'ITie peacock woa consecrated lo he]'. 



The Lndovisi bust. 



The Fameee Jnno, Naples. 

The liarberini Juno, in the Vatican. 



1 



t'oseidou WHS for llie most part, iti eai-licr limes especially, repre- 
sented in lofty repose, and carefully drajied ; although, however, ho 
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was oven at timt time also sculptured entirely uaked, aud in violent 
«ctioD. The fluurisliing period of Greek art unfolded the idea more 
ufa&nictenatically ; it gave to Puscidon, wilh a somewhat more 
slender struetni'o of body, a stmnger mtisculiLr development than to 
ZuUB, whioh is generally londered very prominent by the posture, 
and to the countenance more angular forms, and less clcametB aud 
repose in tlie features; his hair also is less flowing, more bristling 




aud disordei-ed, and ihe pino wreath forms for it a fitting, although 
not frequently used, ornament. Tie is frequently represented with 



panied by sea gods. His amour with 
one, also forms a frequont subject in 
atLiibutes weie the trident, and the 



his spouse Amphitrite, 
the fountain nymph Amyi 
figtired rcpruseutatiun. H 
dolphin. 
Bust : — 

From Ob tin, in llie VuticaUi 
Statu fcs : 

In the WBHteiU iKdimentof the I'arthonon. 

Toiso in the British Miueum. 

D RU RT bit. — C K.HEa. 

Dcinetor appears more matronly and molhorlite than Hera, the 

uKpresMion of her countenance, the back pnrt of whioh is concealed 

by nn Hpi)cr (javnient, or a veil, is softer and milder; hev form 

uppeiira, in comploloty enveloping dmpory, brooder and fuller, as 
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becomes the mother of all (7ra/i/i)jTuif)). The crown of com-eare, poppy 
anil ears of com in lier hands, tlie torcliea, the fruit-bosket, also rhe 
swine beside her, are the most frequent attributes. 

The goddess is not iinfrcquently seen enthroned alone, or with 
her daughter, Persephone, Proserpine. 

Statdes : 

Ceres, in the Villa Boi^hese. 
CerwH. Villa Albaiii. 
Coros. Louvre. 



Apoi.i^. 



4 



Apollo 



a. favourite subject of the giiaat artists who immediately 
lias. At that period Apollo was formed Qiore mature 
and manly than afterwards, with limbs stronger and broader, coun- 
tenance rounder and shorter ; the expression more serious and etem 
than amiable and attractive, for the most part undrapwd, when he 
was not imagined as the Pythian Cithanedus. Ho is shown thus in 
numerous statues, many vase paintings, and also coins. On these we 
find the elder form of tho head of Apollo often very gracefully de- 
veloped, but still tho same on the whole, until down to the time of 
Philip, The laurel wreath, and the hair parted at the crown. 
shaded to tho side along the forehead, usually waving down the 
nock, sometimes, hoivever, also taken up and pinned together, here 
serve parlicularly ta designate the god. 

The moro slender shape, the more lengthened oval of tho head, 
and the more animated eipression, Apollo doubtless received es- 
pecially from the younger Attic school, by which he was frequently 
sculptured. The god was now conceived altogether younger, with- 
out any sign of manly rijieness. as a youth not yet developed into 
manhorid, in whose forms, however, tbc tenderness of youth seemed 
woaderftilly combined witb massive strength. The longish oval 
countenance, which the bow of the hair (crobylus) above the fore- 
head often lengthened still more, and which served as an apex to 
the entire upstriving form, has at the same time a soft fdloess and 
massive firmness ; in every feature is manifested a lofty, proud, and 
clear intelligence, whatevei' tlie modifications may be. Tlie forms 
of tho body are ulender and supple ; the hips high, the thighs 
lengthy ; the muscles without individual prominence, rather fused 
into one another, are still so marked as that agility, elasticity of 
form, and enei^y of movement, become evident. However, the 
con£gtiration here inclines sometimes more to the gymnastic 
strength of Hermes, sometimes to the effeminate fuluess of 
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I>ionysua. According to Wiiikelman, the highest conccjitiou of 
ideal male beauty is especially expressed in the Ajxillo, in wbum 
strength of adult years is found united with the soFt forms of the 
most beautiful spring-tirao of youth. The artistic representations 
of this deity may be given as the fullowing ;— 

1. ApuUo Calliiiicus having just slain his advcraary, I'ython or 

Tityos, his countenance still expressive of anger and 
disdain, and noble pride of conquest ; as in the Apollo 
Belvidei'o. 

2. The god reposing from battle, his right aiTa resliog on Ids 

head, and the quiver, with closed lid Imnging beside him; 
as in the Apollino, of the Florentine Galleiy. 

3. The lyre-playing Apollo (Cithanedua), who appears vari- 

otisly custmnod, although a complete envelopment iu the 
chlamys here prevails, as in the Apollo Citharudas of the 
Vatican. 

4. The I'ythian Agonistei;. In this the dra^iery is perfected 

into the solemn and goi^eons costume of the I'ythian 
Slola, exhibiting at the uaine time a soft, roundiitb, almost 
feminine fonu. 
AiTKiBtrrEa ; 

The lyre, a bow and quiver, a griffin. 

Early. — llie Apollo of Canachus. Paris. 

The Apollo Cttlliuicoa, or Belvidere. Vatitain. 

Apollo Lycins, or Apollino 

Apollo Cithanedus. Vatic 

Apollo Sauroctonus. Vatici 

Apollo Cithanedus, eoatcd, 

Apollo Musagetes, Naples. 

A small statue of Apollo, in bronze. Naples. 



Florentine Gallery. 



Iu bronze, in the Villa AlU: 
pi iqihyiy. Naples. 



A ItTiM IS. — I) IAN*. 

In the earlier style the goddess invariably appears in long and 
elegant drapery (in Stola). In later times, when Soopas, IVaxiteles. 
and others had perfected the ideal, Artemis, like Apullo, was 
formed slender and light-footed, her hips and breast without the 
fulness of womanhood; tho still undeveloped forms of both sexes 
before puberty, here seem, as it wero, arrested, and unly unfuldcid 
into greater size. The countenance is that of Apullo, only with 
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lese pi'ominent foniut. tiioi« teiidur and rounded ; the bair is ofte> 
buuiid lip over the forehead into ti knot {crobylue), but stiU oftener 
gatliBred logether into a Ijow at the back, or on tha crown of the 
liead. Her dress wa« a Doric chiton, either girt high, or flowing 





I 



■=~^ 



n to the feet. She is often reproeenled in etatues ne Arteuii 
the hnntrexM, in very animated luovement ; sometiiues iu the act < 
taking the arrow from the quiver in ui-der to discharge it ; sonH 
timoH on the point of sfiooting it. She in generally reprosento 
under iviu phases: as a ulayiug deity, in oonnoetiun with the ohuj 
and as a life-giving, light-bringing goddess (Liioifera), when ■" 
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appears Lolding a torch. The (Ireeks have alao given her three 
different characters: as ihe tnoon, she was Lucina; aa the goddess 
cf the chaso, Diana) as a (leity of the lower regions, Hecate. >\'heu 
represented tinder thin triple fonn, with correeponding attnbute«, 
she was ntyloJ Triformis, or Trivia, hs Btatiies of thiw kind were 
itsually placed in towns and villages wheio three ways met. As 
the Artemis uf the Ephcsians, slie was the perKonilieation of the 
fractifying and all-nouriMhing power of nature, Her image in 
thin charaoter represented her with many breabta (iruXv/uurrot, 
multi mamma). 

Her atlrihiites arc (he bow, quiver, and arrows; or a spear, stag, 
and d(^. 

Sta rois : 

Diana u la bichu. Louvre. 
I Diana of Gabii. Louvi*u. 

B Diana Venatrix. Vatican. 

^1 Diana. Florentine Galleiy. 

^^^^^B Diana 'IViformis. Itritish Museum. 
^^^^^K^Piana, draped. Brilixh Mueeuui. 

^^^^^ Htra^iSTUs. — VUI.CAN. 

Hephffistns was represented as an industiiuus and viguruuti man, 

bearded, and uf a mature age. De is more clearly recognized in the 

few works which remain uf him by his eemi-oval cap, and the chiloii. 

which leaves the right KhoiiJder and arm uncovered. lie holds u 

ionie other inslrument in his hand. 



Athena. —MiNBiivA. 

In Ihe btatues of early Greek art, in its moi*c advai:ced utate, 
Athena always appeal* in martial costume, stepping forwaid luore 
or less; clad over the chiton with a stiffly-folded jieplus, and a 
ngis, which xometimes also lay over the lell arm, nerving as a 
lai^ shield, or covered the wholo Ijack, besides the breast ; in later 
times, un the contrary, it became more and more contracted. The 
outlines of the body have less fominine fnlness in ihc hips and 
breast, at the same time that the forms of the legs, amis, and back 
are dovolopod in n more masculine manner. The eounteiittiico has 
already the peculiar cast which improved ait further unfolded, hut 
at the eamu time very harsh und nngraeerul futlnres. tjince rhidias 
peifeoled the ideal of Athena, tranquil seriousness, self-consctoUK 
power, and eleamess of intellect always remained the fundamental 
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character of PallaB. Her vii^nit^ is notliiug els© thiin exnlUition 
above all feminine weakness ; she ia too majiculine herself to bo 
capable of siinendering herself to man. The pm-o forehead, the 
lung and finely-shaped nom, the somewhat stem cant, of the moiilh 
and cheeks, the large and almoat angiilur chin, the eyon not fully 
opened and rather downcast, the hair aitU'ssIy shaded buck along 
the brow, and flowing down iijwn the neck: all features in which 
early harsbness appears transformed into grandeur, anj in coniplolu 
accordance with this wonderful ideal creation. She is chiefly 
characterized by her helnmt, either the lofty, liighly-omamenled 
Phidian helmet, which is given to her in the goui of Asposus, and 
ls of Athens after the time of I'hidias, or the close fitting, 
unadumod Corinthian helmet, as on the coins of Corinth, and in the 




IS of VoUelri. The mudiScationR of thiis form stand in intimtttu 
connection with the drapery. Athena, in the first place, han, in 
many statues of the jierfccted style, a himalion tlirown about her, 
either so as thai falling over in front, it lies merely aixiund the 
lower part of th<.< body, and thus heightens the majestic impression 
of the form, or sti as to conceal the left arm and a portion of the 
legis, whereby ihu goddess receives a [wculiarJy peaceful cliaractur. 
This Athena hse alwaya the shield resting on the ground, or wants 
it altogether ; she is accordingly conceived as a victorious (hence atsn 
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tbe Kiko in her lianil) and peacefiilly-niling gixldeiw. Of Hiis kind 
a tbe celebrated chryselopbantine ettitue by I'ljidias in thu 
Partbenon. In contrast to it Rtaad iho etatnos of Pallan in tbe 
Doric chiton, witli the liemidiploidion, but witbont tbe biniation ; 




a costume w)iioh in immediately adapted for combat. With this 
drapery agrees vety well an uplifted sbield, wbicb characterised 
tbe Pallas Vromaahoa of PhidioB, and ir probably to be restored in 
many slatnea of Pallas exccnted after a snblime model, which 
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exliibit a M(iiiic!tvliiit more comlntivc nctiun than liRual in ihu l>i)li) 
Kweep of tbc mgie, and the whole bearing of tlie body, and arc- 
diBtingniBhed by the partioiilaily poworfiil and nthlotii; form of the 
limbs. Where, tlicrofore, Allicna appoara in Hnmller works of art, 
lintitening to liatlle or abeady engaged in conilmt, nplifring the 
lance, or hurling the thunderbolt, Hhe has always tlii.s drapery. 
However she ia also lo be fonnd in the same garb as a politically 
aotive, as an oiatorical, and without helinot or EFgis, an a peaoe- 




establishing goddess; and this mora lightly dad Athonu is also t» 
be fonnd in small bronze statues with shield laid down, and a patera 
in Iho hand, eapocially in reference to conquests just achieved, 
ATTiiinurra : 

An olive brancli, a seipent, an owl, a cock, a lance, a shield 
with the Goi^n AtediiEa's head on it. 
Statu F^ ; 

Early. — Minerva rolias, at Athens. 

Pallas Albena. from .^gina, Mnnitli, 

I'alias from Hereulaneiim. Naples, 

I'allas of Vollctii. Louvre. 

The Fameso ]kliuorva. Naples. 

Pallas Athena. Vatican. 

Pallas. Dresden. 

M^^er^■a Mediea. Vatican. 

Fragmentjj of Statue, fiom ihe weMeiii pi;diuiciii. of llie 
Parthenon, in the nritiah Mnsenni. 






A com[tact and muscular development, a thick, Hiuihy neck, and 
bhurt, disordered hnir, seem to belong univorsully to the conception 
of ^c god. Ai'cs has snialler eyes, somewhat more widely-dia- 
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tended uoatrib, n teiia e<;i'piie fort^Lcad llian iither Hons uf .luptter. 
With regard tu age, he appears more niauly than Apollo, luid even 
'than Hermes, the ^'oiith (eplieboa) ainoDg the gods — as a yoiithfiil 
in, whom, like stmimt all berueu, early art fuiiucd with a beai-d, 
iproved arl, on the contrary, withfuit bonid ; the former i-epre- 
■entation, howoTer, was also pieeorved in many diNtriols and for 
many pnrposoa. 

The dmjwry of Ares, where he does not appear entirely un- 
dressed, in a chlamys. On reliefa in the archaic etylo he ia eeen • 
in annour; in later times ho retMiied meioly the helmet. Ho 
asnally standi; a vigorous stride markci the Grudivna on Koman 
coina ; the logionary eagle and other eigne, the Statur and XTltnr 
(who recovered ihem); victories, tiophitw, and the olivo hruucli, 
the Victor and Pacifier. Scopas sculptnred a Bitting Ares, he wan 
doubtleee conceived as reposing in a mild mood, which seems uleo 
to be the meaning of one of the chief staliiOH extant (the Liidovisi 
Uars), iu which a copy after Hcopos is, perhaps, preserved to us. 
In gronps ho is frequently represented together with Aphrodite, 
lymbolical of the union of war and love, which in the poMturo of 
the l>odieN and dispoeition of iho drapery, indicate a famous original. 
In Romau ait he is sometimes represented .is descending to Rhea 
Silvia, a stibjeot pleasing lo the Romans, an thoy conxidercd hint 
their progenitor. 

ATTBI B0TK8 :— 

Spear, Iiolmet, and ahieid. The wulf and wundpocker were 
sacred lo him. 

Staturb : — 

The Lndovisi Mars. Villa Lndoviai, Rome. 

Hoi^licso Mara. Louvre. 

Maia and Venue, Floi-entino Gallery- 

AriinonrrK, — Venus. 

When art, in the cycle of Aplirodilo, Beared abovo rudo stones and 
■lutpolese idola. it suggestud llie id'.-a of a go<ldi«s powei'fully sway- 
ing, and overywheie prevailing; it was iistml to represent her 
enthroned, with Bymhols of blooming nature and luxuriant fertility ; 
her drapery was complete, only that, perhaps, the t-hiton jmrtly dis- 
olused her left breast, and graoefully-folded, as an affected giaco in 
itmjtory and motionhelonged, of all others, tu the oharnoter of Aphro- 
dite. Art in the Phidian peiiod also represented in Aphi-mlite thf 
sexual relation in its pacrodncss and dignity. Later Attic ai*t at first 
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l.retttfd the idea of Aplircidite with a purely Hciisiinl i 
and deified in her no lunger a world-awaying power, Liit iho indi- 
vidual embodiment of the most chai-ming womanhood ; nay, it even 
placed Ibis ideal, releaacd from moral relatione, in decided contrast 
therewith. The forms which improved art gave to Aphrodite are 
mostly those natural to the sex. Sbe ia altogether a woman, in a 
much fuller sense of the word, than Athuua or Artemis. The 
ripened bloom of the vii^n is, in many modifications, the stage of 
' physical advancement which is adhered to in the forma of the body. 
The ithouldera are narrow, the bosom has a maidenly development, 
the fulness of the hips tapeTB away into elegantly shaped feet, 
which, little adapted fur standing or treading firmly, seem ta betray 
a hurried and tender gait. The coimtenance of Junonian fnlneBs, 
and grand development of fuaturos in the elder representation, 
appears after wardtt more delicate and lengthened; the languishing 
eye {vypav) and smiling mouth are combined with the general expres- 
«ion of grace and sweetnef^s. The hair is arranged with elegonct^, 
usually encircled by a diadem, and gathered into it in the earlier 
repreHentalions, but knotted tt^ther into a bow (ci'obyloH^ in ibo 
imdraped slatnes of ^''enu8, produced by later art. Here also, the 
essential modificalions of the form, are closely connected with the 
drapery. The entirely draped Aphrodite, who, however, fur the 
most part wears only a thin chiton, which but slightly conceals the 
b(Mly, and with a gi'aceful movement of the left arm merely diaws 
forward a little upper garment, which is falling down behind, 
is derived from the Urania of the early artiste; according to 
Winkelinan this celestial Venus, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Harmonia, is different from the other Venus, who is the daughter of 
Dione ; Bho is distinguished, be says, by a high diadem of the kind 
peculiar to Juno. Sbe was worshipped in Ifoman times as mother 
Aphrodite, Venus Genetrii, and honoured by numerous representa- 
tions, partly aa the prt^enitris of the Julian family, partly as tho 
goddess of lawful, wedded lovo, ITio style of the period in which 
this manner of representation originated, combined to give to this 
class of statues of Aphrodite rounder and stronger forms, shorter 
proportions of figure, and a more matronly character tban was 
iilberwise iho custom in regard to this goddess. Very clearly 
distinguisbod from ihcso is a second class of statues of Venus, 
which, without the chiton, have only an upper garment thrown 
round the lower portion of the body, and are characterized at the 
name time by the placing of one foot on a Blight elevation, as in the 
Venus of Milo, In these the goddess appioachea a heroine iu 
aspect ; the forma of the hidy are remarkably firm, and, though 
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slender, powerful, the bosom less rounded than in others, and the 
itenanee furmshed witli more prominent features, not without 
the expression of pride and tielf-coDBcioiiimess. In this class of 
Btatiies, therefore, we nuiut recognise a Venoa victorious, whether 
she embraced Ares himself, or held 
in her bands his helmet and shield, 
or a palm, or the apple, as a sign 
of victorj'. She is also represented 
in a less powerful form, but of 
greater fulness and roundness, as 
Anadtomeni;, which represents her 
at the bath covering her bosom 
1 a piece of drapery which 
faangB round behind her. Another 
form, over delicate and flowing, is 
observable in the meretricious statue 
of Aphrodite Uallipygos. On the 
other hand, ancient art felt itaelf 
challenged to the observance of the 
purest proportions, the most fault- 
less representation of beautiful 
forms, when the goddess appeared 
completely unveiled. Although 
the bath was originally imagined 
as the occasion of this unveiling, 
hero all reference to action dis- 
appears; tho statue is entirely a 
symbol of female loveliness, height- 
ened by the manifestation of natural 
shame, and of womanhood m gene- 
raL Of this kind was the cele- 
brated Venue of Cnidos, by I'raxi- 
tele8,of which the Venus de Medici, 
the Venus of the Capitol, and other 
Venuaes in u similar position, are 
supposed to bo either imitations or 
copies. Other attitudes which indi- 
cate more movement and action, 
notwithstanding the paHieular 

charms which they unfold, have not the same pervading and un 
fona fulness of beauty as the chief statues before described. 1 
this class belong those crouching in the bath, girding Ihemselv* 
with the cestus, putting on a shoulder-belt or sandals. 
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In groups Aphrodite frequently appears with hor child Eros in 
fondling representationB, and with tho Charites (Graces), when she 
ifi adorned by thein. Tliere are also numerons represen tat ions of 
Aphrodite as a eoa deity, in which tho loveliest product of the 
watery deep ia usually combined and placed in contrast with the 
grotesqno beings which are destined to express the wild and 
changeable nature of the ocean. Among the proper love intrigues 
of Aphrodite, her amoiir with Ares and the legend of Adonis g^xe 
not a little occupation to Greek art in tho good times. More works 
of art relate to the Trojan mythus ; the competition for the prize of 
beauty gave to artists of difibreat kinds occasion for manifold 
representations. A very excellent work of sculpture — Aphrodite per- 
Buadiiig Helen to fulfil hor promise to Paris— forma tho basis of 
numerous reliefs still preserved. The goddess is frequently seen 
aiding lovers — for instance, Polous in the obtainment of Thetis, 
especially in vaiie paintings, either enthroned or standing, but 
always completely draped, for the naked Aphrodite of later art is 
foreign to tho vase style. Hero wo only recognise her by her 
elegant drapery and her manner of holding it, and also by her 
attributes. 

AtTRI BOTES :— 

The dove, the swan, the swallow, the sparrow, a bird called 
iynx, the myrtle, the rose, the apple, a mirror. 

Early Representation :— 

On the triangular altar, Lor 
Capitol. 



the pulenl, in the 



The Venus de Medici, Florentine CJalU'r)'. 

Venus Victris, of Molos, Louvre. 

Venns of the Cupitol. 

Kepetition in the British Museum. 

Venus Genetrix, Louvre. According to Flaxman, a copy 

of the drapt'd Venus of Cos. 
Venus of Aries, Lonvre. 
Townely Venus, British Museum. 
Venus Callipygos, Naples. 
Venns Victrix, with Cupid, of Capna, Naples. 

Venus of Ostia, called also Angorona, British Museum. 

Crouching Venus, Florentine Galleiy. 
Venus of Menophantos, Ohigi Palace, Homo. 
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H K au Es — M cjtcun V. 

By the aborttjinal iiilialiitants of GrcBce, HcrmeB was representtid 
an tho givur nf all good, in the form uf a utake providpd witli a 
iMiardcd head and a phullna. In the further advance of civilization, 
gain and tmffin being the chief object of men's wishee, he was con- 
verted intfl an economical and miTcanlile dcitj-, and received the 
form of an active powerful man with thiclc pointed beard, and long 
tresNOH, in a clilamyB thrown back— the dress best adapted for 
rapid movement — with a travelling hat, talaria, and the kerykeion 
(cadticcua) in his hand, which is often like a eceplre. He ia thiin 
exhibited universally in works of early art 

The higher development of the fonn of Hormes originated with 
the Gymnasia, over which the god had presided fn>m early times, wi 
he from whom flows corporeal vigour. 
It \n probably to be ascribed to the 
later Attic school, after tho Peloponne- 
RBn war. ITe now became the gyro- 
nualically perfected epheljos, with large 
expanded cheat, slender bnt powerful 
limbs, which had received ihoir do- 
veli'praent especially throngh the eser- 
ciacH of the Pentathlon (running, leap- 
ing, and tho discus) ; his dross that of 
the Attio epbebi, a chlamys, which ap- 
pearB for the most part much abridged, 
and not unfrequently tho petanoH as a 
covering for the head, the hair of 
which, according to the custom of 
yonng men at that ago, appears cut 
short awa}', and not ranch curled. 'Yhc 
features indicated a calm and acute 
intellect, and a friendly, benevolent 
disposition, which is also expressed in 
the gentle inclination of tho head; they heiil-i!iiv. 

<lo not pretend to the noble and proud 

look of Apollo, but with broader and flatter foiiua, liave still some- 
thing nncommonly fine and graceful. Winkelman remarks: "The 
yoiith which is so beautiful in Apollo, advances to mature years in 
other youthful gods, and becomes manly in Mercury and Mars. 
Mercury is distinguished by a particular delicacy of cmintenance, 
which Aristophanes would have called Atthcoi' pkhro^ an Attic look, 
and his hair iH shurt and cnrly." Among the statues we distinguish. 
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first, a clasB in whicli tho Hermes idwil evidently Koared to its 
liigliest point; figures of ripened youth, and full of solid strength, !he 
expi'eiiBion of whose countenauce moltfl into a gentle smile, in firm 
tranquil posture, the chlaiiijs thrown back from the beautifully turned 
limbs, and wrapped round (he loft arm; in these, Hermes was 
evidenlly conceived as patron of gymnic exercises and bestower of 
bodily strength, as tho ]>alm-tTee beside him also indicates, as 
exemplified in the Belvidero Mercury. This was formerly styled 
an Antinous and a Meleager, but its resemblance to the Famese 
Mercury and to a gem in the Florentine Gallery have proved it to 
bo a Mercury. Next to those come statues similarly draped, in 
which, however, the gesture of the uplifted right hand shows that 
Hermea is to be conceived as the god of eloquence, na Hermes 
Logioe : a conception which was very easily and naturally formed 
out of that of tho god of gain and Iiomld of the gods. As executor 
of the commands of Zens, we sec htm half sitting and already half 
springing up again, in order to hasten away ; sometimes in brunzes. 
winging his flight gaily through the air; also reposing after a long 
jouruey, when Le leans his arm merely on a pillar, and does not 
double it over his bead — an attitude which would be too oETemiiiate 
and careless for Henues. Hermes, tho peifoi-mer of sacrifices; the 
protector of cattle, and especially of sheep; the inventor of the lyre, to 
whom therefore the tortoiso is sacred ; lastly, the guide of souls 
and restorer of the dead to bfe, is seen chiefly in works of slighter 
compass, lie is also represented as a thievish child, illustrating 
the Homeric myth. The purse whs an altribnte of Heimes in 
later timee. 

Atthibuteb ; — 

The Petasos, a travelling bat vrith a broad brim, which in 
later times was adorned with two small wings. The 
herald's staff {pafihoi). TTie winged sandals («-tSiA<i). The 
caduceus, the palm-tree, the tortoise, 

KusT : — 

In the po6ses.sinn of the Duke of Buocleuch. 

Stat Ota : — 

The Belvidere Mercury, Vatican. 
^ Mercury, in tho Villa Albani. 

The Famese Mercury. British Museum. 
Mercury, Lansdowne House. 
Mercury reposing, in broiiKe, Naples. 
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Hebtia — Vesta. 

Tha form of this goddess is that of a woman in matrtmly ccietume, 
yet without tho character of mother! ineaa, standing at rest or en- 
throned, with broad powerful forms, and a Bcrious espreedon in her 
clear and simple features. 
BXATrE :— 

Vesta, formerly in the Ginstiniani Palace. 

Dionysus— Bacchus. 
The elder Dionysus, commonly called the Indian liacchiis, was 
represented undor a stately and majestio foim, with a magnificent 
Inxuriance of curling hair restrained by the mitra, gontly Sowing 
beard, dear and blooming features, and 
the oriental richness of an almost femi< 
nine drapery, with usually, at the some 
time, the di-inking cup, or karchosion, 
andavine-Hbootin hishand. It was not 
till afterwards, — at the time of Prax- 
iteles, that the youthful Dionysus, con- 
ceived as at the age of the ephebou, was 
modified therefrom; in him also the 
corporeal fonns, which flow softly into 
one another without any prominent 
mtiBcuiardcive1opment,bespeak the half- 
feminine natore of the god, and tlie 
features of the connt«nance present a 
pecidiar blending of hayipy inloxica- 
tion, with a dark and undefined long- 
ing, in which the Bacchian franie of 

fedjng appeara in its moat refined form. Winkolman thus cha- 
racterizeM him : " In the most boaulifut statues, he always appeare 
with delicate, ronnd limlw, and the full expanded hips of tlie female 
sex, for, aucording to tho fable, ho was brought up as a maiden. 
Tho furma of his limbs are soft and flowing, as though inflated 
by a gentle breath, and with scarcely any indication of the bones 
and cartilages of the knees, just as those are found in youths of 
tlio most beautiful shape. The tyiM of Bacchus is a lovely boy, 
who is treading the boundaries of the spring-time of life and 
aiLolwcenco, in whom emotions of voluptuoUBness, like the tcndor 
shoota of a plant, are budding, and who, u» if between sleeping 
and waking, lialT in a dream of exquisite delight, is beginning to 







collect and verify tho pictures of bis fatitiy ; hia features are full of 
sweotnesH, but tlio jojoueness of his soul ia not niauifested wholly in 
his conntenanco." Yot even these fomiB and ffatui'cs adTuit of it 




a 

4 



grand and jn rfn p ss d pn n n h Dionjeiie in 

revealed a son f bg ing as the t, d f nesatible power. 

Tbe mi ra a nd h f head and he n o y crown throwing 
its shade ficini aboM), produce a very advantageous effect in the 
Baixrhian exprossiun ; Iho hair flows down softly and in long ringlets 
I'll the Kliuulders; the liotly, wiih the exception of a me-skin, M^pis, 
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thrown around it, is iieually quite naked, only (ho foet are some- 
times covei-ed with high, ornamented boots, the Dionysian cothurni ; 
the light ivy-eiitwined steff with the pine cone (nartliei, thycaus) 
serves as a supporting sceptre. However, a himation falling down 
to the loina in also suitable to the character of Dionysus ; sometimes, 
too, in later art he is druaaod completely in female fashion. The 
posture of the statues of Uionyaue is generally that of reclining 
comfortably, or lying; he is seldom enthroned; in gems and in 
pictures we soo him walking with tottering steps, and riding on hie 
favourite animals, or drawn by them. A favoured satyr i» often 
given him as a supgwrt, Mothe is his cupbearer. Many other repre- 
sentations of Uionymis are fonnd in works of art in connection with 
the varions myths related of him. His being citrried by Ilermee aa 
a child, and consigned to the care of nympha and satyra, his finding 
his bride Ariadne, the Naxiau solemnization of bis nnptiaK are 
frequent gnbjccts in works of art. He is aliM represented in the 
cirolu of frenzied mienads, subduing and punishing rentbeue and 
Lycut^H, the insnlters and foea of bia wontliip, and also the piratical 
Tyrrhenians, by means of bis bold satyrs, and in rich relievo repre- 
Heatatiuna, oelebrating the triumpha of the conquest of Indiu. 
ATTniBUTEi : — 

ITie thyrsus, the vine, laurel, the dolphin, the tiger, ii 
serpent, lynx, panther, and the ass. 

Elder ob Indian. 
ISusT : — 

Indian Baccbua, Louvre, British Mueenm. 

tSTATUEa :^ 

Indian Itacchns, Vatican; on the border of lliu miuille is 
inscribed Sardanapalus. 

Youthful Dionysus. 



Vatican, Itritiah Museum. 



The Ludovisi Bacchus. 

Itacchtis, Villa Alliani. 

BaochuH, Louvre. 

Bacchus banding bunch of grapes to panther, Vatican. 

Bacchus pouring wino from Karchcsion, Florentine Gallery. 

Faniiao Bacchus, Naples. 

Iticht'lieu liaocliuH, I>ouvre. 

Bacchus and Am[>clus, British Museum. 



DEITIES IN CONNECTION WITH DIONYSUS. 

Satyrs, Fauns. 

Their chardcteristics are litnbs powerfully built, but not ennobled 

by gymnastics, Bometimes flabby, aoraetimes firm ; enub-nosed, 

and othei'wise uuiiobly fomiod wiuntenanceB, witli pointed goat-like 




ears ; eoinetiines also protuberances on the neck, and in old figures 
baldnestiof the forehead ; tlio hair bristly and often erect ; moreover, a 
Mcanty tail ; thene are tho marks, in very manifold gradations, how- 
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«ver, of tlie figarcs which were called satyrs in tbe genuine language 
of Greek poetry and art, from which the Eoman poets flrrt ventured 
to depart, who identified them with the Roman fimni, who are 
desuribed aa half men, balfgoata, and with homa. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the satyrs rise into very noble, slender shapes, which are 
Bcaroely betrayed by anything but tbe pointed ears, Winkclmaii 
says, "The most befiutifiil statues of fauns present to us an image of 
ripe beautiful youlli, in perfect proportion. Several statues of young 
satyrs and fauns, vesembluig each other in attitude and foatnre, 
have been found in Home, the original of which, it. is possible, was 
the celebrated satyr of Prasiteles, which was regarded by the artiet 
himself as his lieat work." 

The more decidei) satyi-s' forms may be classified as follows; 1. 
The gracefully reclining fliite-players, with indolence, and a slight 
dash of petulance, but withoat mdenesa in the expression. 2. The 
sturdy and joyous figure of tho cymbalists. 3. Dancers. 4. The 
wild enthusiastic, inspired by Bacchns. 5. Slender and powerfully- 
built hunters. <i. Sat3'TS Ij'ing at ease, often with pivtension to the 
onnpletion of some great work. 7. Sleepers stretched out comfort- 
ably, also in a coarse and indecent manner, exhaling the perfumes of 
wine. 8. Lascivious satyi-s, drawing the garments fiom the peraons 
of Bacchantes and Hermaphrodites, and sti'uggliug with them. 9, 
i^tyrs occupied with the processes of preparing wine in the earliest 
and simpleot mar.ner, and exhibiting their rude etlbrts with a sort of 
pride. 10. Carou-ing figures pouring out wina for themselves. 11. The 
combatants of ti.e Tyrrhenians, amid whose wildness there gleams 
through, neverth less, an insolent joviality. Earlier antiquity formed 
satyrs more aa bugbears and caiicatures; the more tender and 
youtUfiil forms, in which there is combined with the satyric 
charact«r an oxo'^edingly graet^ful figure and an amiable rognishness, 
first made their appearance in the later Attic school. Fluxman thus 
characterizes them : " Tho fauns are youthful, sprightly, and 
l«DdiOQous, their faces round, expressive of merriment, not without 
an occasional mixture of mischief." 
arATUEs :— 



The satyr < 

Satyr of Pra 
The BarbevJE 
ITie Faun, in 
Bondanini Fi 
Drunken Fan 

e Dancing Faun, Florentine Gallery. 
I -Young Faun playing the pipe, Louvi-e. 



■ faun, Capitol, Vatican ; 

xi teles, 
i Faun, Munich. 

tisto antico, Capitol. 

in, Britiah Museum. 

, Vatican, 



j of the 



lae 



-Ju.NBS'b'Ot m 



ABOl 



SlI.ENl, 

Tho older satyrs wero gonorally named Sileni, but ono of these 
Siloiii ia commonly known as tLo SilenuM. who always a^corapanios 
DioiiyeuB. Ho ixiiEaally rcpreBciitodaB a jovial old man, wilhabald 
head, a pnck nose, fat and ronnd, and geiierally inloxicat«d. He is 
generally reprfiMented riding on au asB, or supported by other satyrB, 
SrxTiTEa; — Sik w th Tan t Bacchus nl a arms. Louvre. 
Ditto \a can 




1'an. — Before tho ng fl 11 a mlly represented in 

a human form, ani as cl e zed hj tie shepherd's pipe, ihe 

pastoi'al crook, tho d a rdored ) a r and albo sp onting liome. Tho 



>at-footG(1, hoi'Dod and hook-nose furm became afienvardu tlio rule 
probably Uiroiigh the Fiitxitcleaii art. In it I'un appears as au 
lOtipo leaper and dancer, and the uiuusing buffoon in the cycle of 
JKonysus. As a peaceful ej'iinx-player, he inhabits tlio grottoeu 
aerated to him, where hitt figure is not tinfreqnently found, amid 
gracefiil nymplis, hewn ont of the living rock. 

SrATOE : — Pan, British Museum. 

M.€NADV» (Bacchaktks). Bacch.e, 

The female companions of Dionysus, in his wanderings through 
the ciwt, are reprefiented as crowned witli vine-leftves, clothed willi 
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fawn-Hkins, Cftrrying in their hands iLo IhjTsus. Tiioy 
tinguiiihed by their revelling entliusiaBm, dishevelled hair, h 
thrown back, with thyrsi, Bworda, serpents, dismembered ro 
tympana, and fluttering, loose flying garments. 

Bacchante, attribnted to Scopas, British Mnscuni. 



-calves. 



In earlier times they were represented in front enlirelj' as men, 
with the body of a horse growing on to Ihem behind ; but afterwardB, 
perhaps from the time of Pliidiaa, the forms were blended much 




more happily, by the joining of tlie belly and breast of a horse to 
the npper part of a human body, the forma of whose countenance, 
pointed ears, and bristly hair betray an affinity to the satyr. 



Borghese Centaur with Eros on its back. Louvre. 
Centaurs, wilh names of sculptors, Aristeas and Papbiar 
Capitol. 
BAS-Hmjum; — 

Metopes of the Turthenon. 
I*higa1eian Marbles. 



MYTnOlOOT OF fiCPl.PTrRE. 



At first EroB was i'epreBent«(l iu temple statues hs a boy ot' 
developed beatity and tendor grace of mien, and tbis mode of repre- 
eentation prevails thiTjiigliout in the different statues of the god still 




extant. A later art, however, after the tiine of Alexander, which 
was allied to the toying poetry of the Aiiacrtontica, preferred 
the childish form for su^^h purposes, lu the imitations of llie famous 
statue of PraxileloB, ho is represonled as a slender, iiiidevelo]ied 
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boy, full of liveliness and activity, earnestly endeavouring to fasten 
the strings to his bow. He is also frequently represented with 
Psyche. 

Statues : — 

Copies of the Cupid of Praxiteles, Vatican, Capitol, Britisli 

Museum, Louvre, Villa Albani. 
Cupid and Psyche, Florentine Ghdlery. 

Hermaphroditus. 

Hermaphroditus was a favourite subject of later art, being an 
artistic creation of fancy. He combines the form of the female sex, 
with the characteristics of the male. He is usually represented 
reclining in gentle slumber on a couch, or fanned while asleep by 
cupids. 

Statuks : — 

Florentine Gallery. 
Villa Borghese. 

Psyche. 

Pygche, as the soul, appears as a virgin with butterfly wings. At 
a lat«r period, after the myth of Apuleius, there are fre<jnent repre- 
sentations of the loves of Eros and Psyche. 

Statue : — 

Ps3*che, Naples. 

Charites. (The Graces.) 

They were the attendants of Venus. In early limes, they were 
represented draped. In later times, they were fij2;urcd completely 
undraped, and are characterized by the joining of baiuls, or mutual 
embracing. 

Early Kk presentation : — 

On triangular altar. Louvre. 

Statues: — 

In the sacristy of the Cathedral of Siena. 

The Muses. 

In the most ancient works of art we find only three muses, and 
their attributes are musical instruments, such as the flute, the lyre. 
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<)r tbe barbiton; it was not until tho more modem idoal ol" Apolln 
Masagotefl, in the garb of the Fjthian muBiciaua, wa§ d^velupcd. 




that the niimbor nine wm usUblJahLil by sevpral Kunmis artiets i 
regaril in these virgins, who wero in like manner cUd for the mut 
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part in theatrical di-apery, with fiiio iiiteUculiial countenances, dis- 
linguished from one another by expi-eHsion. attributes, and sometimes 
also by attiludc.t. 1. Calliope, the muse of epio poelrj'. is charac- 
terized by a tablet and stylus, and sometimes by a roll of papers. 
2, Clio, the muse of hislory, is repiesented cither wilh an open roll 
of paper, or an open chest of books. 3. Euterjw, the muse of lyric 
poetry, is given a flute, and soinetimes two flutes. 4. Melpomene, 
the muse of tragedy, is characterized by a tragic mask, the olub of 
Hercules, or a Bword. her head is surrounded with vine-leaves, and 
she wears the cothurnus. 5. Terpsichore, the mnse of choral dance 
and song, appears with the lyre and the plectrum. 6. Erato, the 
muse of erotic poetry and mimic imitation, iu also characterized by 
A lyre. 7. Polymnia, the muse of the sublime hymn, is usually 
represented leaning in ii pensive or meditating attitude. 8. Urania, 
the muse of astronomy, bears it globe in her haril. il. Thalia, the 
muse of comedy, and idyllio jwetry, is characterized by a comic mask, 
a shepherd's staff, and a wi-eAth of ivy. They aro sornelimes repre- 
sented with plumes on their head, supposed to typify their -victory 
over the Sirens. 

Statces 1 — 

In the Vatican. 

In the Museum, Naiilefl, 

In the Villa Borgbese. 
Has-Eelief : — 

Front of Sarcophagus, British Museum. 

JEscuLAPltrs. 
JSaculapiiia was represented ns a man of mature age, of ZeuM-like 
but lees sublime countenance, with mild Irenevolent expression, hJs 
copious hair encircled with a fillet, standing in the attitude of one 
ready to help, the himation taken about the left arm, round under- 
the breast, and drawn tight, and the stuff enwi*eathed with a seipcnt 
in his right bund. 
Statues : — 

jEsculapius, Vatican. 

^.Bcuhipiua, Louvie. 



The goddess of health was represented as a virgin of romni'kably 
blooming form, who generally gives drink to a serpent from a 
patera in her left hand. 
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Rhea. — Ctbele, 




Khca IB locogniscd by a crowB of towora, the lyiupnnum ah a. 
ejmbol of her enthusiastic worship, and her car yokod with lions. 

riAriKa.— Pluto. 
Ilatles, the niler of the shadowy i-ealm, is distinguiBhed fi'om liis 
brotliers, Zeua and Poseidon, by his heavier draijory, by bis hair 
hanging down upon hia forehead, and his Honibro aspect 
Bust: — 

Vatican. 
Statue : — 

I'luto, Vatican. 

p£ltS]!j>nON E. — Proserti s f. 
She ia tiatially represented enthroned by the side of her husband 
Hades, and Bomctimos in the act of Iteiug carriod off by I'luh). 
Statue ; — 

Proserpine, Vatican. 

Mom-B. (Tho Fatoe.) 
Thoy wore three. Clotho, Lachosis, and AtnipoB. In later liiuoe, 
Clotho was represented aa spinning ; Lachesis, marking ont the 
destiny on a globe; Atropos, sitting. Lacliesis is also to bo found 
writing, or holding a roll ; Atropos showing the hour on a snodial, 
or holding scales. 

T YCllB. ^ FonTDNE. 

She is usually represented with a ruddor, as guiding the nffairs of 
the world, and a cornucopia as a symbol of Ihe plentiful gifts of 
nnturo, and also with a ball at her foot, showing the varying uu- 
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ateadinesa of fortune. Sometimes she wears a diadetn, and a veil 
hanging over the back of her head to indicate her niyaterious 
oiigin, 




Fortune, Vatican. 
Fortune, British Museiim, 



In the earlier times, KomeGiH was scarcely to be distinguished 
from the reproHcntations of Ajihrodito. So slight was the distinction 
between the reprosentationa of Nemesis and AphTOdito, that Agora- 
critiiB, the sculptor, in losing the prize in competition with Alca- 
menoa, for making an Aphrodite, by a slight change (snpposed to be 
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by the addition of some attribute) tmnsfoiTued him Aphrodite into a 
NemoHis, afterwards called the Noniesis Khiimnuaia. A fragmenl 
of this stalito is now in the Hritieh MaBenm. In Inter art she ie 
dietiDgiiiefaed by the characteristic posture of the right arm ; the 
arm being half raised, so as to form an angle, and the robe partly 
withdrawn from the breast. Sometimes a wheel lies at her feet 

Iris, the light-winged meaBengor of the gods, is eotnetimcs repre- 
Bentt^d in a long and wide tnnic, over which hangs a light upper 



shoulders 
r left hand, 



iually itpreseiitefl «iiii 



ith wiiigK, and u 
iting on a sliiel 



garment ; eoinelimcs iu a short tunic, 'witli wings to hi 
and wings to her feet, carrying the herald's stjiff in h 
and in her right hand a vase (npoxous). 
Flora, 
The goddess of flowtrs and spring, is 
flowers in her hand. 
Statue : — 

Famese Flora, Naples. 

Nike. — Victomy. 
Victory is represented in a short tninic, 
carries a palm. Sho is also reprcsenled 
frequently sacrificing a btill. 
Statue :— 

Victory, bronze, Mnseum, Brescia. 
BAs-Rci.iu'a of Victory sacrificing a bull : — 
British Museum. 

Hrbk. 
Hehe isgenerally represented completely draped, , 
pouring nectar ftom a vase. 

IlKncui.Js. 
The heroic ideal is exproBsed with the highest force in Hoi'cules, 
who was pre-eminently an Hellenic natitiual hero. Strength, steeled 
and proved by exertion, is the main fcatnre, which early Greek art 
already indicated in its creations, but Myron and Lysippns espe- 
cially unfolded into a form which could not again be outdone. Even 
in the statues of the 3'onlhfiil Hercules, which are often extremely 
noble and giaoeful, this conccutraled eiiei^ is displayed in the 
enormous strength of the muscles of his nock, the tbiokly-set short 
curls of his small head, ibc comparatively small eyes, the great sixe 
and prominence of the lower portion of the forehead, and the fonii 

o 2 
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vith wings, 
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of the entire limbs. Btit tlo otaracter of the violorione curabatant 
of raonsteTB, of Ihe toil-lailen heio, is oihibited more clearly by the 
matured figure, such as it was perfected by T-yeippus, with especial 
predileution, in the protuberant kyera of muscle developed by 
infinite labour, tJie huge thighs, shoulders, arms, breast, and back, 
and also in the earnest featuien of his compreeacil coiuitcnanco, in 




N 



which the impref«ion produced by exertion and fatigue has not been 
elfaced by transient repose. Both forms can still bo pointed out in 
an almost unHmited cycle of adventuroB and combats; and the 
development of the hero can be traced from the serpent-quelling 
child throughout all the events of his life, his twelve labours 
forming the most frequent subjectB of representation. In earliest 
art, as well as at a later period, the lion's hide, the club and Ihe bow, 
were the ordioary accontrenienfs of tho hero. Other phases of his 
character arc disclosed by his relation to Omphale— tho hero spinning 
in transparent female drapery, and tho voluptuous woman in horoio 
nudity, with club and lion's hide. He is supposed to he represented 
in the famous masterpiece, tho Torso Bolvidere, whoso posture 
entirely agrees with that of the hero reposing among satyrs. 
llercnles bore rested on his right arm, in which he probably held a 
cup (skyphos), and had the left doubled over his head. The most 
celebrated statue uf Hercules is the so-called Ilerculos Famese, 
which boars the name of the sculptor inscribed on it — Glycon, tho 
Athenian. From its frequent repetition in bronze and marble, on 
gems and coins, it must have been universally admired iti ancient 
times. It reprcBcnlG TlerctileB lesting on his club. It is chiefly 
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remarkable fiir Ih© aimtomioal delail diBplayed in tlie body and the 
IiinbH. Flaxman roinarkH that statues uf a much earlier diito have 
the pruportiona of common men, and that a aeries of Uioui may Iw 




found in various collectionit, graduiUly inoreafiing to the torriflo 
Htrength of the Qlyoonio statuo. 

g . YOUNO nEBCtII.B-i. 

British Museum. 

Statoe : — 

Laniiduwu Collection. 



Eldkii Hercules. 
Busi's : — 

In tho BritiBh Miiaeum. 

Statuk :- — 

The Fartieso Ileionlea, NapleH. 

The Toi-^o Belvidora, Vfttican. 

Herciilee am! Anteiis, I'itli I'ulace, Florence. 

Small statues in the Biitinh Museum. 

In sculpture, nut le.ss than mythology, the heroic form uf Theseus 
waa, aa eurly as the Phidian school, faHhioued after that of Hercules ; 
lie received, however, a less compact structure of body, one which 
eapecially indicated activity in wrestling, u less cuniprossed and 
more graceful form of countenanee, and short but less crisped hair ; 
hia costume is usuidly the lion's hide and club, sometimes also the 
c-hlamys and petaeue, after the manner of Attic ephebi. Ills contest 
with the Amazons, and his vanquishing the Minotaur, form tho 
chief subjects of bis myth. 
SrATDM : — 

Theseus, Pediment of Parthenon, British Museum, 



In (ilatnes and reliefs ihey were rcpix-KCTited in f-iuiple ligl 
drapery, aud with strong rounded forms of ihe limbs, which wei 




given to tliem at Ihe I'olyclitan period. They i 
sontcd in the Doric chiton. 



fsTATUts: — 
BasRklikf:- 
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uplifted, Vatican, Capitol. 



Phigaloian Prioze. 

Front of Saroopbagus, Capitol. 



Achilles. 



The hair roared up like a raaae, the noatrilB swollen with courage 
and pride, a elendor pillared uock, and tlioroiighly noble and 
powerful forma of body belong to the eharaoter of Achilles, according 
to ancient testimonies, with which such at least of the monuments 
as are authentic and more carefully handled, are in accordance; a 
certain heroic attitude, in which the one leg is quickly advanced, 
and the himation fulls negligently over the tliigh of that limb, Is 
also at least frequently introduced in Aohilloe ; when he is Beat«d, 
the hinialion is drawn, in Uie same way as in Zeus, aiound the 
lower portione of the figure. 
Bdsts: — 

Munich. Drosdou. Louvro. 
Statu KB :— 

BorghoBe Achilles. 

Mklkaokh. 
Meleagor appears in a celebrated statue as a slender but powerful 
youth, ^vith broad chest, active limbs, curling hair, and a chlamyH 
thrown back and wrapped rounj the left arm, after the maimer of 
hunters ; he is a Iiuntnnian among heroes ; the boar's head, on which 
fae leans, points him out nnmistakeably. 
Statue : — 

Meleager, Vatican. 

Ori'hkus, 

The Thracian Oi'phous appears as an inspired Cithareedus. with a 

certain effeminacy of conformation, in tolerably pure Hellenic 

costume in earlier art; it was at a later period that ho received tlie 

Phrygian garb. 

PERSEUa. 

Femeus appears very like Hermos in configmation anil coalume. 
He is frequently represented with talaria. and tiomclimcs holds ibe 
head of Medusa iu bis baud. 



I 



The DioscuHi. — Castor,— 
To the Dioscuri, who nlwaye retained very much of their divine 
nature, belong a perfectly nnblemished yonthfiil beauty, an equally 
slender and powerful shape, and, as an almost never-failing attribute, 
the balf-oval form of the bat, or at least hair lying close at the back 
of the head, but projecting in thick curls around the forehead and 
temples. The distinction between Polydeucos the boxer, and Castor, 
in his equostrian coetume, is only to be found where they aro 
repreaonted in heroic circumsfanoos, not where they are exhibited 
as objects of worship, as the Athenian Anakes and as genii of light 
in its rising and setting. The most celebrated statues of these 
horse-taraors are the two on the Quiriual Hill at Home ; thougli 




styled the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, they are 

have been executed at Homo, probably after the time of Augustus, 

from Greek originals; they are of colossal propoitious, being 18 feet 

high. 

.Statues: — 

Castor and Pollux, (JuiriuHl Hill, Itome. 



BAS-RELIEFS. 



BAS-KELIEFS. 

Bas-reliefs arc works of sculplure in which the objects am not 
isolated, but nro attached to a baokgi'ound, or to a plane surtHco, on 
which Boiuotimes the sculptarod figures wore placed, or aa U more 
generally the case, tho ontiro background and figurofl wero formed 
of tho same material. 1'ho term alto-rilievo is used when the figures 
eeera almost entirely detached from the background : mozzo-rilievo 
when tho figure projects from the background by about a half. 
Baaso-rilievo, or bas-i-elie£ when tho figures jiroject slightly from 
tho background, and sci'm, so to eay, flattened on tho background : 
but common use has given to all these works of sculpture tho general 
name of bas-reliefs, or basso-rilievo. By the Greeks the term ana- 
glypta was applied to all works in relief in general. The " ectypa 
eoulpttu'a " of Pliny also means woiks in relief. 

The work of the sculptor in bas-reliefs pi-esenta greater difGcully 
in proportion as tho projection of tho figure is loss; for it requires 
couHummato ai-t to give sizo and natural proportions to a figure 
slightly relieved. 

In bas-reliefs the composition, the picturesque arrangement, and 
the grouping of the figures, are principally studied, and here another 
diflSculty presents itself, as tho sculptor baa but one background, 
and not several, each distant from the other, as is the case in paint- 
ing. In bas-reliefs the study of the light it receives is of tho greatest 
importance, for the shadows are real shadows, not artificial or imi- 
tated, and consequently the efibct ought to be carefully calculated. 
The alto-riliovo is calculated for a high light, and the basso-rilievo 
for a subdued light. 

EgypUan. — Bas-relief was in general use among tho Egyptians. 
It was employed to decorate the front of tho propyla of their temples 
and of their tombs. ITie stylo of relief [wonliar to tho Egyptians 
was the intaglio riliovato, or koitanaglypha, as termed by tho Greeks. 
The flat surCico of the stone was cut into, and thus formed the out- 
line of the object to be represented. Within this sunk space the 
Egj'ptian artist oontrivod Ui raise the figure by cutting it deepest all 
round the edge, and allowing it to rise in a curved form towards tho 
central parts, so that there was no salient point beyond tho original 
piano. 1'hu degree of elevation given to this sunk relief is very 
different in various specimens ; in some it is scarcely [>eroo}<tiblo, 
friiilo in others the central parts of tho roliof are almost on a level 
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with the tablet The figurea were always sculptured in profile. 
The sopulchml tabletB frequently afford exHiaploB of bas-reliefc. An 




osaraple of allo-rilievo will be found in a stele, or eculptni-od monu- 
ment, in the British Museum, which represents the monaich, ITiot- 
mee III., supported by the god Muntu, and the goddess Athor. 

Etmteaii.- — The earliest knotvn examplsB of Btiuscau hns-reliefa are 
the cippi, or so-calkd " altars " of felid limestono, from Chiusi aud its 
neighbourhood. ITiey show an archaic etylo of art. Baa-reliefs 



r of an archaio style are foitiid on the facades of iha Tock-hewu 
Mpolchies, but chiefly on surcophagi and oineraiy uroa. The 
iuemy hitib of Volterraand Penigia are uf a Ufer period, and hay*) 
■Hurc ufa Itoniaa tlioii a Orcek character. 

Greek OTid Roman — Uib rulicfs wtio eicecHted Ij the breeks from 
i tlie earlivbt penol if ait and by the Itonians cspooially la the 
I Cftrly period of the Prnj ire Ihe fcumt diversity of stjle will be 




Kiound in theiie, accurdin}; to the period ut then cxiciil.ioii: tlic same 
I attributes, the same traditions lu cunntctiuu with giidsmiil men i 
f what has been aaid with rognrd lo the t-hAiactonaliw and distinu- 
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tiv6 styles of BtatucB and btist^, can be equally applied to biut-rolieffi. 
Bfts-rcliefs were generally iiped for Iho purpose of adorning temples, 
altam, the baso8of«tatiieB,aDd also saixxtphagi and tombu. In general, 
some well-known myth of a god, or hoio, was traced on them. 




Thefineat exJBtiug examples of alto-rilievo are those metopes which 
adorned the temple of the Parthenon, As they were destined to 
reoeiTc the open light, they were executed in bolder relief, to insure 
the mosseB of shadow which make them conspicuous. They repre- 
sent the oonteids belwoeu the Centaurs and the Athenians. 
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sculptured metopes of the temples of Selinus, in Sicily, afford ex- 
amples of the earliest Btylcs of alto-rilievo. 

Mezzo-rilievo waa generally ut-ed lo adorn Bculptured voseB and 
urns. These sculptured vases probably ornamented interiors, where 
any indistinctness in their distant effect, or in unfavourable light, 
might be obviated by closer ins]jection. The celebrated Medicean 
and Borghesan vases, the finest known examples, are omameutod 
witli mezzi-rilievi. Tho friezo encircling the choragic monument of 
Lysioratos is ako in mczzo-rilievo. Mezzo-ritievo was abo employed 
(as well as alto-rilievo, n-hsn in situations not exposed to ocoidents) 
to ornament tombs and sarcophagi. 

Bas-relief, or basso-rilievo, may be fiilly exemplified in the most 
perfect examples of tliat art in the colebrated Panathenaic frieze of 
the Parthenon. It was esecuted luider the direction of Phidias 
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himBoIf ; it was one uninterrupted series of baa-reliefs, which occu- 
pied the npper part of the I'arthenon within tho colonnade, and 
which was continued entirely around the building. By its pofiition 
it only obtained a eeoondar}' light. lioing placed immediately below 
tho soffit, it received all its light from between tho columns, and by 
reflection from the pavement below. Tho flatness of the sculpture 
is thus sufficiently accounted for ; had the relief been prominent, the 
upper pBrt« could not have been seen : tho shade projected by the 
sculpture would have rendered it dark, and tho parts would have 
been rcdtiuod by tlioir shadows, The subject represents the saored 
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procession, which was celebrated every fifth year at Athene, in 
honour of Miiiei%a, conveiing m solenin pi>mp to tho temple of the 
Parthemon the n-txA(«, or sacred veil which was to be eubpended be- 
fore the statiio of the goddesa witliin the temple Mr W eslnmcott 




i 



remarks that these w rks u e un {ueet n blj th finest spcoii 
the art that ex st an! tl c llutf le I llj and adn ably, the pro- 
gress, and t raay be ad he c nsiin ma on of ec Ipture. They 
exhibit in a rema kable dcg ee all the q al e that constitute fine 
art, — truth beanty and perfect ex c tion In the forme, the most 
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perfect, the most appropriate, and the moat graceful, have been 
selected. The curlieGt known example of bas-relief is that in the 
Louvre repreKenting Agumemnon and Talthybiua. It is in very low- 
relief. In B^'le it oorresponds with that of the early vase painting. 
In the decline of art in Oreec«, bas-reliefs were erected in memory 
of illiistrions men instead of statues. In Rome hae-reliefe were 
more particularly employed in adorning arches of triumph, triumphal 
columns, and especially sarcophagi. The subjects which decoi-ated 





the front of these funereal monuments were varioutt, though some- 
tiraoB repeated when a subject was composed by a celebrated artist. 
Iq general the bat-reliefs of sarcophagi are of inferior workmanship ; 
sometimes the last farewell of the deceased m represented; some- 
times two figures only, and the one which is the object of the atten- 
tions of the other, is the figure of the deceased. Others represent 
mythological subjects. One in the Capitol presents a bas-relief 
which FlaKman considers one of the finest specimens of bas-relief. 
It represents the battle of Thescne and Amazons. An excellent ex- 
ample, in the British Museum, forming the front uf a sarcopbagos, 
represents Achilles amongst the daughters of Lycomedes. It has 
been remarked with regai-d to sojiie sarcophagi that llie head of the 
principal figure is not finished ; it has been inferred from this that 
the sculptors preparing these monuments as objeots for sale, did not 
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terminate the head until the earcophagiis wrh boM, endeavouring 
theu to give, M well as he was able, the portrait of Ihe lioceaaed. 
Funereal urna are also freqnently ornamontod with bas-relicis, 
several examples of which will bo found in the British MuBeum, 
Sepulchral stelflo are sometimes ornamented with baa-reliefs. They 
are generally in low relief, and iianally represent some scene in 
connection with the memory of the deceased. 



I MATEIUALS OF SCULPTUEE. 

We extract the following excellent eummary of the materials of 
sculptnre from rrofessor Westraaoott'a " Handbook of Sculpture :"— 
" Every suhMtance that could by poBsibilily be uKod for carved works 
baa been empluy^^d by sculptors. Among the Egyptians especially 
the hardest were preferred, as basalt, porjihyry, and gniiiile, though 
they also w.irked esteosivoly in other materials. Marble, various 
kinds of alabaster, stone, ivory, bone, and wood of all kinds, were 
used according to circumstances. The variety of marbles both 
found and recorded ia almost infinite. Pliny supplies an interesting 
catalogue of those most generally employed in ancient times. The 
chief Greek marbles were the Parian and the Pentelic, The former 
was found in the island of Pares, whence it« general name ; but it 
is also alluded to as the marble of Marpessus, from the particular 
mountain where it abounded. Its colour is a warm or creamy 
white, and it is remarkable for a sparkling quality in its crystals, 
from which it is supposed it received its epithet of ' lychneum.' 
The Pentelic marble came from Mount Pentelicus, in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens. Its colour also is white, but it often has blue or 
grey, and even light green streaks running through it, which gave 
it a cold tone compared with the Parian marble. The ancients also 
much CHteemed a marble procured fi'om Mount Hymettus in Attica. 
It bore in many respocU a close resemblance to the Pentelic. A 
great quantity of this marble was imported into Italy after the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans. A marble of Tbasos was also 
much used, hut more for architecture than for sculpture. It was in 
this way employed for baths, fishponds, and for encasing buildings. 
Italy pi^oduces marble of a very fine quality. That spoken of as the 
marble of Luni was procured from the i*ange of mountains near 
which are situated the modem towns of Masaa and Carrara, It 
does nut appear that it was known, or its quarries worked before 
the time of Jiilius Ctesar, in the century heftirc the birth of Christ. 
Remains of the former working in the quai'ries of Luni may still be 
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tracecl ; and it is thongM the material found here was of a eome- 
what finer texture than the more modern produce. lii many 
respects the Italian is eiiperior to the Parian and Pentelio marbles. 
The grain of tlio Caixara marble ia much closer and finer than that 
of Greece, and its general colour is a rich white. It niiist, lioweTer, 
be adniittod that the Carrara marble, now so generally used by 
sculptors, is not often found quite puro in very largo blocks. Veins 
and epots of gi-ey and bine-black, and rod and yellow sti'eaks (the 
latter probably oxides of iron) ocour init, ajid the quality or texture 
of the material varies also in difi'erent parts of the quarries. 
Occasionally large crystals are found which resist the chisel. Tho 
Romans formerly pi'ooui'ed a white marble from some quarries they 
worked in Africa. Marble is no longer procured, as a rule, from 
Greece, though occasionally blocks of it are used. This, however, 
is exceptional, and tho only supply for general purposes of sculpture 
in modem times is from the above named source—the mountain 
quarries in tho former duchy of Maesa and Carrara, on the west 
coast of Italy, Different kinds of marble were frequently employed 
by the later Koraans iu the Bame piece of sculpture, whieli was thou 
termed j)olylithic. 

The composition which was so extensively used by the ancients 
for statues, called by the Greeks chalcoi (xoAxut) tlie liomans tiw, 
and the modems bronze, from the Italian bronx, a name derived 
from its colour — a rich brown^is a mixture of copper and tin, with 
sometimes small portions of other metals. The composition of this 
materia), so extensively used by tho artists of antiquity, appears to 
have been a subject of the gieutest care, The mere list of titles of 
the different kinds of bronze known to and used by the ancients is 
astonishing from its extent, and the refinements it suggests in their 
practico. A few of tho most important only need be mentioned to 
show tho student how profoundly all subjoclB conneoted with their 
art were ooneidered by tho great masters of sculptui'o. There were 
even rival schools for its preparation. Pliny especially records 
those of JKgina and Delos; and says the highest honour was given 
to the Delian and the nest to the ..J^inetan bronsM. It has been 
(supposed from a passage in nutaroh that this famous bronze of 
Delos was of a pale colour ; but it appears that in the time of this 
writer tbe secret of its eoinposition was unknown. Pliny says that 
there was rivalry lietween two of llie greatest sculptors of the best 
period of the art in the material each employed. Myron used the 
bronze ot Debs, Polycletiis that of .ll^giua. Besides these mora 
especially celebrated bronzes of Delos and iEgina, there were at 
least three, if not more, varieties of the C'orinthlan. That which 
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was called <p« t'nndidam ie supposed to have had a portion of silver 
mixed TCith it, wliich gave it a white or light tinL There was also 
the famona (C» Corinlhium, which it was jiretended was accidentally 
produced by the melting and miming together of various metolH 
(especially gold and bronae). at the bnming of Corinth by L. 
Mnmmins, about 14G b.c. A third was a oompusition of equal por- 
tions of difibi'eut metals. The composition of what is now known 
OB bronze, an alloy of tin with copper, gives, on analysts, very 
nearly the snmo results in all the examples which have been sub- 
jected to examinfttion. From 10 to 12 parts of tin occur in 100 
parte, the remainder being copper. 

Among the varieties of wood used by the ancients for sculpture, 
the oat, cypress, cedar, box, sycamore, pine, fig, the vine, and ebony 
occur. Pausanias mentions numerous statues made of wood, foovo, 
but all these works have perished. 

Figures of woo<l, usually of small diraonsions, have constantly 
been found in Egypt, presorved in the moHt ancient tombs ; but 
there are also examples of Egyptian statues on a larger scale, and 
even of life size, made of wood. The wood of which they are mailo 
is nBtially sycamore. 

The ancients also used olay (terra cottA) extensively as a material 
for sculpture, as may be seen irom the coiintloss number of figures, 
reliefs, lamps, architectural ornaments, vases, domestic utensils, 
and other objects, which are preserved in museums and in similar 
collcotions. Usu idly such works are of small size; but Ihere are 
statues in the Museum at Naples, which prove it was also used for 
statues of large dimensions. 



PAINTING. 

Egyptian. — The Egj-ptians cultivated painting from the highest 
ftutiiinity ; the most ancient monuments of this people afford exam- 
l>!es of it, snch aa the temples, tombs. niuraniieK, and pnpjri. It 
seems to have originated among them from their ftmhion of colour- 
ing bas-reliefa and statues. The colours they usually employed on 
Ihe painted reliefs and on the stuccoes are black, blue, red, green, 
and j-ellow. Those are alwaj-s kept distinct, and never blended. 
Of blue, they used both a, darker and a lighter rfiado. Red was used 
to represent the human flesh. Most object* in Egyptian painting 
had a distinct and convontional colour. The Egyptian colours have 
been analyzed by Professor John of Berlin. AH the bines appear 
to lie oxides of copper, with a small intermixture of iron ; the result 
of the analysis never showed any colialt in any of the binos. The 
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reds may be divided into brown reds, and brick ooloured reds, and 
are compowsl of a brown-red oxide of iron mixed with liiiie. Tho 
greens aiti a mixtrire of a yellow vegetable pigment witli a. copper 
blue. Tbo blueJHh-grcen colour Bomelimee observed on Egj'plian 
antiquities is a faded copper-blue. The yellows appear to bo 
vegetable ooloiirs j tliey are often very pure, and of a bright fiulplnir 
colour. I'ho blacks might be fi-om wine lees, burnt pitch, charcoal, 
or Boot. The whites were generally, no doubt, preparations of limo 




or gypsum. Madder also appears to have been nsed. at least for 
tho reOdiNh coloured dye of the mummy olotha. TheBO colours wcto 
used on the hardest and softest citonee, on wood, linen, and papyrus. 
Tlie Bonlplures of the most ancient templea were coloui'ed. Tbo 
tombs of the kings exhibit endless paintings on their walU. Three 
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classes of paintingu have been discovered in I^pt ; those on tlie 
walls, thotio on the cases and clolhB of mniiunica, aud those on 
piipynis rolls. The oolonred bas-reliefs may be classed among the 
paiulings. The Egvptiansi painted dotaclied fiUitiios also, examples 
of whicli will be found in the British Museum. No 31 has received 
several coats of paint. They painted also ai-chilectural decorations 
and colamus. Egyptian painting was imbued with one common 
oharaoter, and the same conventional style always pre\-ailed. It 
was not an imitAtiou of nature, but meroly the harmouioufi com- 
biiiation of certain hues, which tUoy well nndevatrtod, as Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson remarks. The Egyptian artists had nu idea 
of perspective; objects on the same plane, instead of being Khown 
one behind another, were placed in succession one above another, 
on the pei-pendiciilar wall. 

The following description of the mode in which the [wiinted 
bas-reliefs were executed is from Belzoni's accoimt of the groat 
tomb which he opened in the Biban el Molouk, or valley of the 
tombs of the kingu, at Thebes. In this instance, the reliefs are cnt 
out of the natural rock in which the excavation was made ; hut a 
similar process must have bctin adopted with bas reliefs out on any 
surface of stone. All the j]gnres and hieroglyphics in this tomb aro 
in bas-relief, and painted, with the exception of one chamber, which 
Belzoni called the outline chamber, from it^ not being finished, but 
only prepared for the sculptoi'. The first piocass was to make the 
wall quite smooth, filling up the interBtioes, if any, with plaster. 
The outline of tlie figures was then drawn by some ap|jrentice or 
inferior band, in red lines, and corrected by Ihe principal workman 
in block. Then the sculptor chisellwl out the form, culling away 
the stone all ronnd the outline, which would leave the figure 
standing out above the rest of the stone to the height of half an 
inch, or less if the figure were a small one. The angles of the 
bas- relief were afterwards rounded, so as to diminish the priiminence 
of the object, the dross and ihe limbs were marked by nanxiw lines, 
not moro than the thickness of a half-crown in depth, but exact 
enough to produce tlio desii'ed efieot. The next process was to lay 
on a. coat of lime white work, which in these tombs is so beautiful 
and clear as to surpass the finest paper. The painter then com- 
pleted his work, using the colours already described. When the 
figures were finished, a coat of varnish was laid on ; or, perhaps, in 
some oases it was incorporated. 

The process for painting ou the walls, both of the natural rock and 
GonBtmcted edifices, where there were no has-reliefin, was pretty 
nwrly the same. The ground was covered with a thick layer of fine 
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plaster, conBwiting of lime and gypsum, which was («rwfully siaoothccl 
and polished. Ujion thie a thin coat of limi! whitcwdsh was laid, 
and on it the coluura were iiaiuted, which wore bound feat either 
by animal glue, or occasionally with was. 

The Egyptiana jwiiutod also on wood. The process adopted was the 
following :— First a thin layer of whif«wash or fine lime was laid 
immediately on the wood, and on this the colours, being first mixed 
with glue water, were placed by means of a brush. Sometimes a 
more costly process was adopted in the ease of sarcophagi of wood. 
An almost similar process was adopted in paiikting on mummy cloths 
and niiimmy cases. Tho paintings on the papyrus are scarcvly more 
than coloured hiorc^lypbics. 

The variety of paintings, or exact representation of natural objects, 
or of objects used in the arts, is very considerable, and it is in tho 
tombs that this endless variety is found repi-eeented. Besides 
religions or funereal ceremonies, we find represented there a number 
tif scenes derived from civil, military, and domestic life, agricultural 
works, fishing, tho chase, dances, gymnastic games, instruments of 
miisiu, furniture of the greatest elegance ; lastly, views of extensive 
gaidcns, with ponds containing fish and bu'ds, and surrounded by 
fni it-trees. 

The Egyptians paintixl portraits also, Hosollini gives a series of 
portraits of Egyjitian kings, some from painted bas-reliefe, others from 
paintings on the walls of tombs. They go as far back asAmunoph I. 
of the eighteenth dynasty, lliey aro all in profile ; and though 
drawn with strict rt^rd to fcrtain conventions, still tho outline of 
the fiua-. frum the forehead to tho chin, has a marked individual 
character, and indicates that it Vi intended to dcsi^niito a [mrticular 
individtiut. 



Elitifcan. —The Etruscans, it is said, c<dlivated pabting before the 
Greeks, and I'liny attributes lo the former a certain degree of perfec- 
tion belbro the Greeks liad emet^ed from tho infancy of the art. 
Ancient paintings at Ardea, in Etruria, and at Iiannvium still re- 
tained, in the time of I'liny, all their primitive freshness. According to 
Pliny, paintings of a still eurlior date wore to bo seen at (?«re, anothar 
Etrascan city. Those paintings mentioned by Pliny were commonly 
believed to be earlier than the foundation of ilonie. At tho prcaont 
day the tembs of P^truria afford examples of Etrusisan painting in every 
stage of its development, from the rudeness iitid conventionality of 
early art in the lumb of Veii to tho correctness and ease of design, 
and Uie more perfect devolopmout of tho art cJthiliiled in iho painted 
sgenee in tlie tomtM of Turqninii. In one of tbi'se tombs the pilaslora 
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are profusely adoracl with arabeBijiioii, and a frieze wliich mns roimil 
the wdo of the toml) m compoaeil of paintfii figure* draped, wiuged, 
armed, fighting, or bonie in chariots. The subjects of tlioae paintings 
are various ; in tliem we find the ideas of llie Etniscana on the slate 
of tho soul after death, combats of warriors, bantincts, funereal aconee. 
The Etruscana painted alao bas-rdiefa and statues. 

Greek. — The Greeka carried painting to the highest degree of per- 
fection ; thcii' first attcnipte were long posterior to those of the Egyi>- 
tians ; they do not even date as Cir back as the epoch of the siego of 
Troy ; and I'liny remarks that Homer doe-s not mention painting, 
Tho Greeks always oultivatod sculpture in preference. I'ausaniaB 
enumerates only 88 paintings, and 43 portraits ; ho deEcribes ou the 
other hand 2827 statues. These wore, in fact, more suitable onia- 
ments to public places, and Hin gods were always represented in the 
temple by Hculptui%3. In Greece painting followed the invariable 
law of development. It« cycle was run through. Painting passed 
through the tiucccssive stages of rii^e, prepress, maturity, decline, and 
decay. I'aiuting in Greece is said to have hod itfi origin in Sicyon, 
and to have been originally mere outline, or raoni^ramuion. After 
this the outlines wcro filled in, and light and ehndo introduced of 
one colour, and hence wero styled monoehromos. Cimoa of Cleouai 
is the first who is mentioned as having advanced the art of painting 
in Greece, and to have emancipated it fiom its archaic ligidity. Ho 
is also snppoHod to have been the first who used a variety of colours, 
and to have introduced foreshortening. Tho first paintw of great 
i^nown was Polygnotua. AccuTOte dra^ving,and a noble and distinct 
manner of characterizing the most difi'erent mythological foims was 
his gieat merit ; hie female figures also possessed chai'ms and grace. 
Hia lai^o tabular pictures wore conceived with great knowledge of 
l^ends and in an earnest religious spirit. A more advanced stage 
of improved painting began with Zcuxis, in 'which art aimed at 
illusion of the senses and external charms. He appears to have been 
equally diBtingiiiahed in the representation of female charms (bis 
Helena of Ci'otona), and of the suhlimo majesty of Zeus on bis throne. 
His rival Parrhftsius excelled in giving a roundness and a beauliful 
conlour to his figiU'OB, and was remarkable for tho richness and 
variety of his creations. His numerous pictures of gods and heroes 
attained the highest consideration in art. He was ovoi'come, how- 
ever, in a pictorial contest l>y the ingenious Timanthes, in whose 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia the ancients admired the exprcBsion of grief 
carried to that pitch of intensity at which art had only dared to 
liint. Tho most striking feature in tho picture was Ihc concealment 
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of tiie face of Agniucmaun in his niantle.' Bofoii' all, however, 
rankH the gruat Apelles, wlui united tho adviuitagos of hia native 
Ionia — grace, sensual ohaiins, and rich colouring — with the sciontific 
serenity of the Sicyonian echool. To hitt highly esdowed mind was 
imparted grace (chiu'is), a quality which he himself avowed aa 
peculiarly his, and which isetves to unite all the other gifts and 
Acuities which the painter require;] ; perhaps in none of hie pictures 
was it exhibited in such perfeolioD an in hia famouit Auadyomene. 
But heroic Buhjects were likewise adapted to his geniuK, especially 
giundly- conceived poi-traits. Buch as the numei-ous likenesses of 
Alexander, hie iathor, and his genei-als. He not only repreeeuled 
Alexander with the thunderbolt in his hand, but ho even attempted, 
as the master in lij$ht and shade, to paint th under eturms, probably 
at the same time as natural scenes and mythological personificationB. 
The Anadyomene was tranafeiTcd from Cos by Augustus to the 
temple of D. Julius at Borne, where, however, it was in a decayed 
state even at the timo of Nero. Contemporaneously with him 
flourished I'l-otogenes and Kicias; Frotogenes was both a painter 
and a statuary, and was celebrated for the high finish of his works. 
Nioiits of Athens was celebrated for the delicacy with which ho 
painted females. He was also famous aa an encaustic painter, and 
was employed by I'raxiteles to apply his art to his statues. The 
gloriotts art of these masters, as far as regards light, tone, and local 
colours, is lost to us, and we know nothing of it except from obscure 
notices and later imitations. It is not thus neoessary to s-peak at 
length of the various schools of j>ainting in Greece, th«ir works being 
all lost, the knowledge of tlio chai-acteristics peculiar to each school 
would bo at the present day poifectly useless. Painting had to follow 
the invariable law of all development; having reached a period of 
maturity, it followed, as a necessary consequence, that tho period of 
decline should liegiu. 'I'he tendencies which are peculiar to this 
period gave biith sometimes to pictures which ministered to a low 
senhiiality ; sometimes to works which attiauted by their effects 
of light, and aUu to caricatures and travesties o£ mythoU>gical 
Gnbjucts. 
We shall now mako a few extracts fi-om Mr. Womum'e exoi-ilent 

* The cimceulment of the fuc« of AgomcmDoa in UiU picture hu been (^erally 
oonodeied us a *' trick." or iugoaEoiu m?ciition of TinmntUes ; when it waa the 
nwnlt wf a fiuidatneutul Uw in Ureck tit — lo loprcaciit kIohh what wus bv«utifti1, 
•ad ttevei to pr<.-H.-iit to the eye onjrtliing rapulaive ur <]ianBT<^wb1e i tiie feHtuiva nf 
■ fitUicr mnTulsed witb grief wi<<i1<l not hove breii u pleiulug object lu gruo on. 
htniue tlie puintor, fulJ v cduaL-ioiu uf tlic Inwa of bin art. vuiiDtalvd tLv i 
nf AAUnemuou. 
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article on the vebiolea, materiala, colours, and methodB of painting 
uHed by tlie Greets. 

. The Greeks painted with wax, resins, and in wator-colonrB, to 
which they gave a proper consistenoy, according to the material 
upon which they painted, with gnni, glue, and the white of egg ; 
gum and glue were the most comiuon- 

They painted upon ivuod. clay, planter, stone, parchment, and 
canvas. They generally painted upon panels or tablet-x (irtvaKCf, 
tabuloe). and Tcry rarely upon walls; and an easel, Bimilar to what 
in now used, was common among the ancients. 'I'heae panels when 
finished were fixed into frames of various descriptions and materials, 
and onoasod in walls. The ancients used also a palette voiy similar 
to thnt need by the modems, as is sufficiently attested l>y a fiosco 
painfing from Pompeii, which represents a female painting a copy of 
a lieimes, for a votive tablet, with a palette in her left hrmd. 

The earlier Grecian masters used only four colours : the earth of 
Meloa for white ; Attic ochre for yellow ; Sinopia, an earth from 
I'ontuH, for rod ; and lampblack ; and it was with these simple 
elements that Zeusis, I'olygnotus, and others of that age, eseont«d 
thoir celebrated Trorks. By degrees now colouring Bubstauces were 
found, such as wej* used by Apelles and IVotogeues, 

So great, indeed, is the number of pigraeute mentioned by ancient 
authors, and such the Iwauty of them, that it is very doubtful 
whether, with all the help of modern science, modem artists ixissesB 
any advantage in this respect over their prodeot^fiso^8. 

We now give the following list of colours, known to be generally 
used by ancient painters :— 



Red.-^Tha ancient rods were veiy mmierous, Kivfa^apL, ^Atos. 
cinnabaris, cinnabar, vermilion, bisulphuret of mercury, called also 
by Pliny and Yiti-nvina, minium. The Kiwd^api lySiKov, cinnabaris 
Indica, mentioned bj' Tliny and Dioscorides, was what is vulgarly 
called dragon's blood, the resin obtained from various species of the 
calamus pnlm. MiAto? seems to have had various significations ; it 
was used for cinnabaris, minium, red lend, and rubrica, red ochre. 
There were various kinds of mbricaa ; all were, however, red oxides, 
of which the best were the Lcmnian, from the Isle of I-emnos, and 
the Cappadocian, called by the Komans rubrica sinopiea, by the 
Greeks, Sifinri^. from Sinopo in Papblagouia, Minium, reil oxide of 
lead, re<l lead, was called by the liomaus cerussa usta, and, according 
to Vitruvitis, sandaracha; by the Greeks /«Arti9, and according to 
Dioscorides, iTai-SufHuoj. It was the colour which we nnw i^fiII 
vermilion. 
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The Itoman sandaracba seems to liave had various significations. 
Piiiiy Kpeake of different abadea of Bandaracha ; there was also a 
compound colour of equal pai-ts of sondaracha and rubrica calcined, 
called sandyx, which Sir H, Davy supposed to approach oiir criiueon 
in tint \ in painting it was frequently glazed with purple to give it 
additional lustre. 

Yellow. — Yellow-ochre, hydrated peroxide of iron, the til of the 
Bomans, the wxpa of the Greeks, formed the base of many other 
yellows, miied with vsnous colours and carbonate of lime, tlchre 
was procured from different parts— the Attic was considered the 
beat ; sometimes the paler foii of sandaracha was used for yellow. 

Green.^ChrysocoUa, which appears to have been green carbonate 
of copper, or malachite (green verditer), was the green most ap- 
proved of by the ancients ; there was also an artificial kind which 
was made from clay impregnated with sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) rendered green by a yellow die. The commonest and 
cheapest colours were the Appianum, which was a clay, and tho 
orota viridis, the common green earth of Verona. 

Blue. — Tlie ancient blues were very numerous; the principal of 
these was cceruleum, ia«ww, aKure, a Kjieciea of verditer, or blue 
carbonate of copper, of which there were many varieties. The 
Alexandrian was the most valued, as approaching the nearest to 
ultramarine. It was also manufactured at Po'.tzuoti. This imitation 
was called coelon. Armenium was a metallic colour, and was pre- 
pared by being ground to an impalpable powder. It was of a light 
blue colour, and cost 30 sesteix.'es a pound, about 4«. lOi/. It has 
been conjectured tlmt ultramarine (lapis lazuli) was known to the 
ancients under the name of armenium, from Armenia, whence it wbb 
procured. It is evident, however, from Pliny's doscriplinu, that 
tho ' sappbiruB ' of the ancients was the lapis lazuli of the present 
day. It came from Uedia. 

ludigo, iiidicum, was well known to the ancients. 

I'urple.— Tho ancients had several kinds of purple, purpuris- 
simum, ostrum, hyugiiiura, and various compound colours. Pui^ 
purissimum was mude from creta argentoria, a fine chalk or clay, 
Bleeped in a purple dye, obtAined from the murex (ito^i^v/mi). In 
colour it ranged between minium and blue, and included every 
degree in the scale of purple shades. The beat sort came from 
PosKuoli. Piirpurisjamum indicum was brought from India. It 
was of a deep blue, end probably was the same as indigo. Ontnim 
was a liquid colour, to which the proper consistence was given by 
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adding honey. It was produced irom the Becretion of a fish called 
otttruDi, ooTfMW, and differed in tint according to the country from 
whence it came ; being deeper and more violet when brought from 
tlie northern, redder whoii from the soutliem coaslB, of the Medi- 
terranean, The Koman ostrum was a compound of red ochre and 
blue oxide of copi>er. HvBgiimm, according to VitiuviuB, is a colour 
between scarlet and purple. The celebrated Tyrian dye was a 
dark, rich purpio, of the colour of coagulated blood, but, when held 
against the light, showed a crimson hue. It wan produced by a 
combination of the si'crotions of the mures and bucciuuRi, In pre- 
paring the dye the buccinum was used last, the dye of the mures 
being necessary to runder the colours fast, while tie buccinum on- 
livened by its tint of red the dark hue of the luurex. Sir H. Davy, 
on examining a rose-coloured euhstance, found in the baths of Titus. 
which in its interior bad a Instre approaching to Ilial of carmine, 
oousidered it a specimen of the best T^Tiau purple. 

Brown. — Ochra usta, burnt ochre.— The browns woi-e ochres 
calcined, oxides of ii-on and maugauese, and compounds uf ochres 
and blacks. 

Black. — Atramentum, or black, was of two eorts, iialural and 
artiliciaL The natural was made from a black eai'th, or from the 
secretion of the cuttle-fish, sfpia. The artificial was made of the 
dregs of wine carbonized, calcined ivoiy, or lamp-black. Tha 
atramentum indicum, mentioned by Pliny, was probably tlie Chinese 
Indian ink. 

AVhito. — The oi-dinary Greek white was melinum, an earth from 
the Isle of Melos ; for tresco-painting the best was the African 
parietonium. Thoi-e was also a white earth of Eretria, and the 
auuularian white. Carbonate of lead, or white-lead, cernssa, was 
apparently not much used by the ancient painters. It has not been 
found in any of the I'omains of painting in Boman rulna. 

Methods of Painting. — lliore were two distinct classes of paint- 
ing practised by the ancients — in water-colours, and in wax ; both 
of which were practised in various ways. Of the former the prin- 
cipal were fresco, al Iresco ; and the various kinds of distemper (a 
tempera), with glue, with the white of egg, or with gums (a 
gnazzo) { and with wax or resins when these were rendered by any 
means vehicles that could be worked with water. Of this latter 
the principle was Ihi'ough fire (eii mvwi), tunned encaustic (tyKowrruoJ 
cncaustica). 

Fresco wa-f pivbubly Utile eiiiplojcd by llie ancionte for works 
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of imitative urt, but it nppcars to have boon the uidiuary method.^ 
of simply colouring walls, eB[)ecially umongHt tho Romana. Colour* ] 
ing al fresco, in whjoh the colours were mixed simply in v 
tho term implies, wafi applied when the compofiitiuii of the fatucoOij 
on the walls was still wet (udo tectoiio), aud on that accouut wasl 
limiled to certoju coloura, for no colours except earths can bal 
employed in thin way. 

The fVeiiCo wiUls, when painted, were covered with an eaeaustio | 
vaniiati. both to heighten the colours and to preserve them from the 
injurious efieotii of the sun or the weather. Vitruvius describes ihe 
process as a Gi^cek practice, which they term Koutr«. When the 
wall was coloured and drj% Puuic i^-as, melled and tempered wit 
little oil, was rubbed over it with a hard brush ,(»<ii&) ; this ' 
mode smooth and even by applying a oauteriura, or an iron pan> fl 
filled with live coals, over tho surface, an near to it as was just 1 
iioeL-ssary to melt the wax ; it was then rubbed with a candle (wax), I 
aud a clean clolh. In encaustic painting the wax oolourawere tumf 1 
jiifo the ground by means of a, hot iron (called cauterium) or pan I 
of hot coals being held near the surface of the picture. The mere I 
process of burning iu, constitutes the whole ditference hetweeti| 
encaustio and the ordinary method of painting with wax colours. 

PoLYCHiioHT. — W*i shall uow say a, few words with regard toi 
the much canvassed qiiehtion of painting or colouring statues. Ittf 
antiquity and universality admit of no doubt Indeed, the praotico 
of painting statues is a characteristic of a primitive and barbaroiia 
stylo of art. Though it must be admitted that tho early Greek artists 
painted their wooden, clay, and sometimes their marble, etatuee, 
we must positively lefuse credence to what some would wish us to 
believe, that the Greek nculptoi-s of tho best period coloured the 
nude parts of their marble statues.* This mistake has ai-isen from 

* Tlio application of cciluUT to fltatnes and temples I would coundcr to belonf' 
ia a latu ur Bijoiaii period of art. As Nero bud tbo itatue of Alexander, ' 
LyKippus, gill, bo we nin; nipjioM tlie colour, the tracee of wliioh am fboud 
Gretk elutaea of tlie &ne period of art, was applied at a much later period to pit 
the fiilie taito of tlint age. Virgil mcntinni a Cupid with coloured wi]i(pi 
thi«e CoriDthian columns of the [i<mp1o of Minerra Clmlcidica, in the Fuium, 
painted red. and the Tr^jnn column atfll retains tnicea of coloor and gilding 
at that perioil : tliia pnH-tice wua tkns eviilently iu tteoordunae viitb tite taate tlion 
prevailing in Itonuin art, the eitnivsgjnco of which luu been dcplurod ti; Piinjr 
nod Vitruviiu. The followiug remarkable pMsnge of Vitmriiu ib to the pur- 
po«:— "TLo andcntu liibijured to uccomplish uud render ptL-osing by dint of ar<, 
tint wliicb ill tlie pn!seDt ilay is r^tnincil b; iiicatu of Btroiig aud gundy 
and fur tho effect which woa furmcrly oblalucd only by tbo akill of tf 
pro<li)jul i-ipcnao is now iiiibBlllutoil. Who, in fnrmer lime*, lucd niinluni oth 
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a misconception of the word arcumlitio, mentioned by Pliny, which 
Dxpresaee a painting round (ntpixpurii), a framing of the borders of 
tliu drapory, the hair; and sometimes border omamentB yarionaly 
eseonted (of which the archaic Minerva in the Museum of Naples is 
a valuable instance) ; a painting of the ground round the figures, 
in order to sepamte and make them stand out, as Quinctilian VIIJ., 
B. 2, shows : a " ciroumductio colorum in estremitatibus figurarum, 
qu& ipsa figura aptiue finiuntur et ominentiiu extant." This prac- 
tice was confined alone to the metopes, bujs-reliefs, and t)ie back- 
ground uf statues in pediments, and all such objects as were placed 
high up, and were to be seen from a distance. The effect was 
calculated for height and distance ; the most ancient instances of 
which are the metopes from the temple of Selinue. This mode of 
colouring was practised only at an archaic period, for I'lutarch lella 
that the ancient statues (ra ■traXaui tuu' ayakfuiTaiv) were daubed 
with vermilion, and no stronger evidence can bo adduced of Ihe 
iro perfect! on, antiquity, and, wo may add, barbarism of the art 
in any nation, than this custom of painting sculpture, as may bo 
seen iu Iho earlj- sciilpturcs of Assyria, India, and Mexico. The 
Kaww applied by the so-called painters of statues, ayaX^nui' 
cynavtrrat, to the nude parts, was not paint or colouring, but white 
wax melted with oil, which was laid on with a thick brush, and 
nibbed dry : "ita signa manuorea nwda curantur," Vitrnviussays — a 
practice adapted by Caiiova. Ou Iho olher hand, wo have no proof 
that the Greeks coloured tlio nuilu parts of their slataes; on the 
contrary, we have positive evidence that Ihe masterpiece of anti- 
■quity_, the CJnidian Venus of IVaxiteles, was colourless. That the 
Venus de Medici had her hair gilt, cannot be adduced aa any 
evidence, for in Iho opinion of Flaxnmn, to whose correct taste this 
fashion was totally repugnant, it is a deteriorated variety of the Venue 
of Praxiteles, and consequently of a later period, when art was in a 
declining and degraded xtale. Wo may, tliorefore, be led to this 
conclusion, that the custom of colouring sculpture was only pi'actised 

wiso thsn >d a mpdicine f Iu tLo prraent ogo, however, wnlla arc everywhere 
coTerfnl witli it To tliis may he octtleil llic use of clirjaDColliL (grecn\ pnrple, mid 
lusure deoinilioug, wLjuU, without tlie aid of nml art. produce a splendid efri.>ct" 
In Uiia pnaBiigo it 'le itoilu evideat Uiat Vitravins placeB Hrt — thut is, beauty of form 
and pri^rtioa, and absence of colour, nilopted bj the scnlptora and orctiiteets of 
tLe lie»t period— in oppoaition to the gaudy colooritig used by the nriistB of bis 
^ day. Farther, we hnvo hero evidence that tad (lainiiim) could not buve been 
I apiiUed in sculpture or arcliiteoturc by the artUts of the beet period, as in those 
times it «BB naed only as a ' Dredicamentani.' If colour iiiul been applied to acnl]>~ 
fure and architecture by arliata of Ibe ago of Phidins. Fnixitelcs, or Lysippns, 
VitrnviuB would doabtlisB bare rvfirrod to tliat practice in M» pousugc. 



at the worst periods of art, at the archaic period, and when it was 
in its decline. 

That I'lato mentions that the artists of his age adopted the prac- 
tice of painting statnes, ie do pnxif that the eminent aculptora of 
his age coloured their uiaible stAtuos, no more than the modt-'m 
custom in Italy of painting statues of the Virgin and saints, provea 
that Michael Angelo or Uanova coloured their etatues. It was 
evidently a practice of inferior artit^ts in inferior workmanship of 
day or wood. It was a continuatiun of the old I'oligious practices 
of daubing the early statues of the gods with vermilion, and was 
done to meet the siiperetitioua tastes of the uneducated. Statues 
for religious purposes may have been painted in obedience to a 
formula prescribed by religion, but statues as objects of art, on 
which the sculptor exhibited all his genius and taste, were nn^ueii- 
tionably executed in the pure and unoolonred marble alone. In 
the chryselephantine, or ivoiy statues of Jove and Minerva, by 
Phidias, art was made a handmaid to religion. Phidias himsolf 
would have preferred to have executed them in marble. We may 
further remark that form, in its purest ideal, being the chief aim of 
BCulptnro, any application of colour, which would detract from the 
pririty and ideality of this purest of the arts, could never be agree- 
able to refined taste. We must also consider that sculpture in 
marble, by its whiteness, is calculated fur the display of light and 
shade. For this reason statues and bas-reliefs were placed either 
in the open light to receive the direct rays of the sun, or in under- 
ground places, or thcruue, where they received their light either 
from an upper window, or, hy night, from the strong light of a 
lamp ; the scnlptor having for that purpose studied tho effects of 
the shadows. It must be also remembered tbat the statues in Greek 
and Itoman temples received their light from the upper part of the 
building, many of the temples being bypKthral, thus having tho 
benefit of a top light, tho sculptor's chief aim. Colour in these 
statues or bas-reliefs wonld luive tended to mar the contraatji of light 
and shade, and blended them too much ; for example, colour a 
photograph of a statue, of a statue which exhibits a marked con- 
trast of light and shade, and it will tend to confuse and blend the 
two. The tasfe fur polychrome sculpture in the period of tho 
decline of art, was obviously but a returning to the primitive imper- 
fection of art. when an altcmpt was made to pmduce illusion, in 
order to please the uneducated taste of the vulgar.* 

• We mnj ttrmnrk lii'rv n curioas nnalngy in tlie development of nrt lii tlju dure- 
Injinioiit of tliu iiKlivulunl man. As intiti in liie ittclining jcan reBuiiina (lie child- 
iBbTMiM of his (Arlit'st Jiij-w. bo we fiud in the docline cpf art. it ircurmioe to its 
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' templca we have already spoken under the 



On the colouring ■ 
head of temples. 

Sffaum. — The liomans derived their knowledge of painting from 
the Etruscans, their anceators ond neighbours. Tradition attributes 
to them tho first works which were used to adorn the temples of 
Konio ; and, according to Fliny, not much considernlion was bestowed 
either on the arts or on the artiste, Fabiiis, the first among tho 
Romans, had fiomo paintings executed in the templo of Salus, from 
which ho received tho name of I'iotor. Julius Ceesar, Agiippa, 
Angustns, were among tho eai'liest great patrons of artists. Under 
Augustus, Marcus Ludins painted marine snbjocia, landscape deco- 
rations, and historic landscape aa ormimentation for tho apartments 
of villas and country houses.* At this time, also, a passion for 
portrait painting prevailed ; an art which flattered their vanity was 
more suited to the tastes of tho Homana than the art which could 
produce beautiful and refined works, similar to tlioso of Greece. 
I'ortraiia must have been exceedingly numerous; Varro made a 
collection of the portraits of 700 eminent men. Portraits, deco- 
rative and scene painting seem to have engrossed the art. The 
example, or rather tho prelensions, of Nero, must also have con- 
tributed to encourage painting in Rome ; but lioman artists were, 
however, but few in number; tho victories of the consuls, and the 
rapino of tho praitors, were sufficient to adorn lioine with all tho 
mastoipioces of Greece and Italy. They introduced the fashion of 
having a tasto for the beautiful works of Greek art. Romun artists 



eorlicBt, gimplael, and consoqucntly moBt imjicrfct't forms, wlicti in ita iiifimcy. 
In tlio age of tbo Antoninos. wliva Rouiaq art iros iu iU decline, Itiii tendencj nas 
coRBpicuoud; evident in ita predilection for tlio earlier formB of art and In Ita njiro- 
ilnction of Egyptian statues. In tho Inat stage of the deeline of vose-pnintiiig a 
similBT tondeney is vigjblo. We find the artists recnrring to the ancient fomiB, and 
imitating the sutjocts of the mriier vnaes. Tho whole field of art being thoroughly 
eiliBUsted, artiflla wore obliged to hnye recnnrae, m a nnvelty, to the reprodnclion 
and imilntion of the nntiqne and earlier f<>miB of art. Tlic Pre-Ituphoolito ten- 
dency of the present day, whicli ia also a reeurrpncp to liio (orly forms of art, is an 
evident ugo of the dceJine of pointing. 

* One of the latest diseoTcrieB ne&r Itonio ia tlint of ttie Vi3la Livia, allndcd to 
by Pliny as Villa Csjaamm. It isatxint eight miles IVom tlie city. In it Ussbecn 
discoretcd an apartment most ciquisltcly ornamented. The lower poTtiotis of the 
wnlU, to the height of about Are feet from the Boor, teprescnt a trellis work, from 
which spring the moat exquisitely paintod treoa, shmbs, planle. These are loaded 
with &uit aud llDwers, among which a variety of birds and ioseclB ore ti-'cding, 
fluttering, or reposin;;. As these paintings are in a villa built for Livia hy Au- 
gnslnn. the Boroan antiquaries have mnclnded that they arc or timt porioii ; and 
con«eqoenU» may bo with pnod rraaon atfribnteil to tlic liond of Llidios. 
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were the pupils of the Greeks ; what we Baid of the paintings of the 
Greeks can be equally applied to those of the KomiuiB. 

The remains of paintings found at Pompeii, Ilerculaneum, and 
in the batlis of Tilns at liomo, are the only paintings which c 




give ua any idea of the colouring and painting of tlie anciente, 
which, thongh they exhibit many bcaiitictt, paiticnlarly in compo- 
sition, are evidently the works of inferior artists in a jieiiod of 
(Icolinc. At Pompeii there is HCarcely a house the walls of whifh 
are not decorated with fresco paintings. The smallest apartments 
were lined with stucco, painted in the most brilliant and ondlese 
variety of ooloure, in fMimpartroents, simply tinted with a light 
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ground, rarrounded by an ornamental ni.irgin, and eometiniea 
embetliBlied witli a single figure or eubjoct in the ceiitro, or at 
equal distaiiceB. These paintings are very frequently historioal or 
mythological, but embrace every variety of subject, some of the 
most fiEquisite beauty. Landscape painting was never a favourite 




■with the ancients, and if over introduced in a painting, was subor- 
dinate. The end and aira of painting among the ancients was to 
represent and illustrate the myths of the gods, the deeds of heroes, 
and important historical events, hence ^ving ail prom.ineuce to the 
delineation of the human form. Landscape, on the other hand, 
UluHlrated nothing, represented no important event deserving of 
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rBcord, and was thus totally without aigcificance in a Greciau tem- 
ple or pinacotheca. Id an age of ilecline, as at I'oupeii, it wbb 
employed for mere decorative purposes. Many architectural snV 
jeots are continually found, in which it ia easy to trace the true 




principles of perspective; but thoy are rather indicated than 
minutely expressed or accurately displayed; whereas in moet in- 
stances atotal want of the knowledge of this art is but too evident. 
Greek artists seem to have been employed ; indeed native painters 
were few, while the former everywhere abounded, and their 
superiority in design must have always ensured ihom the preferonoe. 

Sir W. Gell thus remarks on the painting of tho ancients : " In 
grandeur and facility of drawing tliey warrant all that oan be said 
in their praise ; with that feeling for simplicity which distinguishes 
the ancients from the moderns, many are quite in tie faste of the 
finest bas-reliets, which, like their tragedies, admitted no under 
plot to boighten or embarrass. In colouring they ai'e said to l>e 
defioient ; want of transparency in tho shadows exhibits little 
knowledge of chiaro-osouro ; each figure has its own light and sliade, 
while none are obsonred by the interposition of its neighboTir. But 
if wo are called upon to make allowance in some of these points for 
tho lapse of centuries, when viewing the works of a later age, how 
nuich more indnlgence may be claimed when two thousand years 
might reasonably have been oxpooted to leave no traces at all." 

The walls at Pompeii were carefully prepared for the reception 
of the fresoo paibting. They appear to have been prepared in ihe 
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maimer prescribed by Vitraviug, who directs that, after the first 
rongh coat was applied, a Bocond was to be added of arenatum, 
composed principally of saud and lime ; this was afterwards to bo 
covered with inarmoradini, in the composition of which the place 
of sBJid of the areiudum was supplied by pounded marble. The last 
coat at Pompeii was put on very thin, and seema to have been well 
worked and rubbed upon the rough eitterior of the arenatum, until 
a perfect level, smooth, and at length iwlished surface was obtained, 
nearly as hard as marble. Wiilo the last coat wos still wet, the 
colours were laid on, and so done, having, according to Vitruvius, 
incorporated with the incrustation, were not liable to fade, but 
retained their full beauty and splendour to a great age. According 
to Mr. Wornum, the majority of the walls in Pompeii are in common 
distemper ; but those of the bettor houses, not only in Pompeii, but 
in Rome and elsewhere, especially those which constitute the grounds 
of pictures, are in fresco. All the pictures, however, are apparently 
in distemper of a superior kind, called by the Italians a guazzo ; it 
is a species of dislemjier, but the vehicle or medium, made of egg 
gum, or glue, completely resists water. He further remarks, " It 
appears that no veritable fresco painting has been yet discovered, 
though the plain walls in many caaes are coloiired in fresco. The 
paintings upon the walls appear sometimes to have been varnished 
by an encaustic process ; many specimens bearing a poliish, or gloss, 
to which water does not readily adhere." 

The Romans divided colours into two clataes — florid and grave 
(floridi, austeri) — the fonner, on account of their high price, wore 
usually provided for the artist by bis employer. These were again 
divided into natural and artificial or factitious. The florid colours 
appear to have been six— minium, red ; ohrysocolla, green ; ar- 
menium ; purpurissimum ; indlcum ; cinnabaiis ; ostrum ; the rest 
wore the ansteri. 

The natural colours were those obtained immediately from the 
earth ; the others were called ai-tificiol on account of their requiring 
some particular preparation to render them fit for use. 

It is the opinion of 6ir Humphry Davy, that the ancient painters, 
like the best masters of the Eoman and Venetian schools, were 
sparing in the use of the more florid colours, and produced their 
effects, like them, by contrast and tone. 

Mosaic. — Mosaic, opus musivnro, is a kind of painting made with 
minute pieces of coloured substances, generally either marble, or 
natural stones, cr else glass, more or less opaque, and uf every 
variety of hue which the subject may require, set in very lino 
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cement, and which thns fonns pictures of difierent kiiidH, rivBlliu^ 
in ccilour ami line those painted by the hnish. 

Early nations knew the art of inoBaic, and it ia anppoaed to deriro 
its origin from Asia, where jmintings of tliia kind were composed, in 
imitation of the beautiful carpets manufactured at all periods in 
those countrioa. The Eg3'ptians employed it very probably for 
diil'eront purpoaos ; no traoea of it have, however, been found in Ibo 
temples or palacoa, Ibo ruins of which remain. Tboie ia in tha 




Egyptian ociUection at Tnrin a fragment of a mummy case, iJie 
paintings of which are esecnted in Mosaio with wonderful precision 
and trnth. The material is enamel, the colours are of different hnes, 
and thoir variety renders with perfect truth the plumage of birds. 
It ia believed to l>o the only example of Egyptian mosaic. 

The Greeks carried Ibe art of moaaio to ihe highest perfection. 
Skilfully managing the hues, and giving to the figures in their com- 
position an exquisite harmony, they reaembled at a slight dietance 
real paintings. UifTerent names were given to tbe mosaics, accord- 
ing as they were executed in pieoesof marble of a certain aizo; it was 
then lithiatrolon, opU!^ soctilo: or in small culics, in this case it was 
called opiu UmHalum. or vermiculalum. I'he name of anarolon was 
given to a mosaic destined to adorn the pavement of a dining hall. 
It waa (supposed to represent an unswcpt hall, on the pavement of 
which the crumbs and remains of the repast which fell from the 
table still remained. 

Mosaic was nsed fo adorn the pavements, walls, and ceilings of 
public and private edifices. The Greeks in general preferred marble 
to every other material. A bed of morlar wai prepared, which 
served as a base, which was covered with a very fine cement. The 
artist, having before him the coloured design which ho was to 
execute, fixed the coloured cubes in the cement, and polished the 
entire snrioco when it had hardenpd, taking care, however, that too 
great a polish, by its reflection, might not mar the general effect of 
his work. The great advantage of mosaic is that it resists humidity, 
and all which could change the colours and the beauly of painting, 
fainting could not be employed in the pavement of buildings, and 
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moaaicB gave them »n appesrance of groat olegaiico. Tho mosaic of 
the Capilo!, foTind in Adrian's Villa, may give an idea of the peifeo- 
tion which the Greeks attained to in that art. It represents a vaac 
fill! of wat«r. on the sidea of which are four doves, one of which is 
in the act of diinfeing. It ie unpposed hy some to be tho mosaic of 
Pei^muB mentioned by Pliny. It is entirely composed of cubes of 
marble, withont any admixture of coloured gla^a. Mosaics of this kind 
may be considered ae the most ancient ; it was only by degrees that 
the art of colouring marble, onamol, and gloss, multiplied the 
inat«rialH suited for mosaics, and rendered tlioir execution much 
more easy. It was then carried to a vei-y high dogroo of pierfeotion. 
The mosaic found at Pompeii, which represents thi-eo maskeil figures 
playing on different instruments, with a child near them, is of the 
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most exquisite workmanship. It is formed of very small pieces of 
glass, of tho most beautiful coloiire, and of various shades. The 
hair, the sinall leaves which ornament the masks, and the eyebrows, 
ui-e most delicately expressed. Wliat enhances the value of this 
mosaic is the name of the artist worked in it — Dioscorides of Samoa. 
The subjects represented in mosaics are in endless variety, and 
generally are derived from mythology or heroic myths. Landscapes 
and ornaments in borders, in fiets, in uompartments, intermingled 
with tritone, nereids, centaurs, are lo be found on them. The prin- 



cipal fiiili)«il in in the centre, the rest » 
franu'woiii. 




I tlio iirt of moi-aic to tlie highest iiei-fettion, 
not witli regard to taste and composition, but by adding new 
iiiateriala to those which had been employed by the Greeka. They 
obtjiiijed their knowledge of this art by their conquests ; and 
towards tUe end of the republic they tranaportfid to Home the most 
beautiriil pavements of this kind found in Ihu Orock cities which 
llivy had conqnerad. The fimt mosuio of Koiuan origin was executed 
in tlio temple of Fortune at I'ulestrina, which was restoi'ed by Sj'lla, 
where it was discovered in 1640. The subject of it has given lisn to 
much controversy. ITio subject is now supposed to Lo Egyptian, 
and it is geneixdly considered to represent a popular fi^te at the 
inundation of the Nile. 

Mosaics from ibis period came into general use, and nemo vrwa 
made small onongb to be carried about in the tents of generals in 
their campaigns. Cicsar carried one with him in Lis military expo- 
ilitiuas. In the time of Augustus, coloured glass was generally 
cmj.loyed, and imder Claudius the artists succeeded in staining 
iiiaibjc, and giving it diffei'ent colours. 

Tbu niuat intvvcsting and valuable of all ancient moKaica in the 
one f->und at Poin|K.-ii. in tho house of Pansa. It is supposed lo hnve 
repifsenlcii the Uattle of letnts.* It is rcmaikabje for ihe boauty of 
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its design and oompoeitiou, and is composed entirely of very wuall 
cubes of colourod marble ; no glass bos been iiaed. It has been 
calculated that the entire compoeition, when perfect, was composed 
of 1 ,384,000 cubes of marble, for 7000 can bo counted in each square 
jmlm. In order to know the ago of a mosaic, i>articular regard must 
be pnid to tho nature of the materials of which it is composed. Its 
antiiiuity will depend on whether it exhtbitiS artificial compositions 
or not. The stained marblea and artificial compositions will be 
proofs of later date, 

Tbo common Itomaa pavements are made of cubes of common 
stones, and form borders more or lees wide, uf different colours, and 
I'alber coarsely piit together, examples of which may be seen in the 
baths of C'aracalla at Rome. 

Tiie number of Rotuau mosaics which have come down to us, 
sometimes in an excellent etate of pro^ervtitiou, are considerable. 
Some eKcetlent specimens have been found in the villa of Adrian, 
near Tivoli. They have boen also found in tho various Bomati 
colonies. Some Tery valuable specimens havo been lately discevercd 
at Carthage ; several have been also found in tbo Island of Sardinia, 
now in the Museum of Turin. Some have been discovered in tlie 
south of France. That of Vieune represents Achilles recognised by 
Ulysses among the daughters of Lycomodee. A very fine specimen 
is in the Museum of Lyons. It represents the Circensian games. 
The Romans carried their luxurious tastes as far as Bi'itain, for 
several mosaics have been found in many [iart« of England. 

In the Lower Empii* mosaics were made at Constantinople of 
jjcarls and pi ecious stones. Tho n'chness of the material was substi- 
tuted for the beauties of an art which had degeuomted. 



PAIKTED VASES. 

Painted Vases may be oonsidered us the most curious, the moet 
graceful, and the most instructive remains that have come down to 
UH fi-om ancient times. The beauty of the forms, the fineness of 
the material, tho perfection of tho varnish, the variety of tho 
subjects, and their interest in an historical point of view, give 
{lainted vases a very important place among tho productions of the 
arts of the ancients. Painted vases bavo been collected with great 
eagerness ever since they havo been known, and the most remark- 
able have been engraved by colobratod artists, and explained by 
profound arohieologists. Modern art oud archwology have obtained 
from them beautiful models and imiiortant information. They 
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wore known for iIip firm time in tho eeventfenth century; Lft- 
cluniBse publisliod eoiue of ihem in his UuHemti Kotnanum, in 
KrdO; B«gor autl Montfaucon imitated his example; Dempster 
Bubseqneutfy wrole on them more fully ; Gori, Buoiiarotti, and 
Oaylus, added seme general observationB to Ihoeo of Dempster ; 
\\'inckelinan could not omit them in his immortal work on the 
history of Ancient Art, and modified, by the ncouraoy of his 
ob«ervations, the theories of his predecessors. Ijastly, the beautiful 
collection of Sir \Villiam Hamilton, published by Hancarville in 
1766, brought them more fully into public notice; Passeri still 
supported after him tho Italian opinion in regard to the origin of 
these vases ; Tischbein, Boettiger, and Millio, dechtred themselves 
of the same opinion as "Winokelman ; and the study of these 
beautiful objects confirms it at the present day in every resiwct. 

Fainted Vases received at first tiie deuomination of Etrvtcan 
Votes ; Dempster, a great abettor of what was called Etrusco- 
mania, gave them this denomination, and Tuscan antiquaries have 
defended it as a title of glory for their country. The impartial 
comparison of remains of ontiqnity liad not as yet established 
any fundamental distinction between the Etruscan style, properly 
so called, and the ancient Greek style. Every composition 
characterised by the stiCTness of the features, the straight fulds 
of the drapery, and long braided hair, was attributed to tho 
Etruscans. Fainted vases which presented these choracteristios 
were therefore attributed to tbom, and in epite of the evidence 
of the subjects boiTOwed from the mythic ideas of the Greeks, 
in spite of the inscriptions, all Greek, which were read on tbem, 
general opinion, too readily followed, recognised in them every 
thing that could explain tho manners, customs, creed, and even 
the history of tbo Etruscans. It was further geuernllj' believed 
that these vases had iseued from the nianufuoturcs of Arezzo, 
because Mailial praises the potteries of that town; and, that 
those which were found in Campania, Pngliu, and oven in Sicily, 
had been carried there by tho Etruscans themselves. This thcoiy 
could not bo maintained, oven after a slight examination, espeoially 
as painted vases have been found at Athens, Megara, Milo, in Aulis, 
in Tauris, at Corfu, and in the I^les of Greece. I'he greater 
number, indeed, are found even at the present day in Slagna 
Grfficia, Nota, Capua, I'lestum, and in Sicily, but they are found 
in every country where Greek domination prevailed, Tho extent 
of the domination of the Tyrrhenians in Italy was not sufficiently 
extonaive to attribute to them all the painted vases. Eucbeir and 
Eugrammus came, according to PUny, into Etruria, and taught 




there the jJaetio arte, but this does not provo that thoy invented 
there the art of makiiig painted vases, for these two artiste who 
worked in clay, being fcom Corinth, might have brought this art 
from Greece. Everything loads us to lionolude that wo must attri- 
bute their origin to Greece. lu their formK they bear a groat 
resemblance to the vases which we seo on the medals and some of 
the soiilpture of the tJ reeks; the aljle of the figures which 
ornament them entirely oorrcsponds with that of the figuivs of Iho 
ancient Greek style; lastly, the myths which are represented on 
them, the inscriptions in Greek characters which frequently 
accompany the figures, arc sufficient to establish this opinion, 
but we must acknowledge that Greek myths are always expreseed 
with peculiar circumstances, which probably are derived from the 
alterationB which Greek traditions had experienced in ancient Italy. 

Pointed vasee were, to a considerable extent, objects of traffic and 
of export from one country to another. They may be generally 
traced to Athens as the original place of exportation. Corinth also 
exported vases, for the products of Corinthian potlers have been 
found in Sicily and Italy, and there can be no doubt that Corinth 
had established an active trade in works of art with the Greek 
colonies all over the Mediterranean, Athenian vusee were carried 
by the Phronicians, the oommeroial traders of the ancient world, as 
objects of traffio to the remotest parts of the then known world. 
In the I'eriplus of Seylax, the Phoenicians are mentioned as 
exchanging the pottery of Athens for the ivory of Africa, They 
were, in fact, the ornamental china of the ancient world. 

Tho variety of opinions with regai-d to the origin of these vases, 
baa produced a simitar diversi^ with regard to their denomination. 
Tu that of Etruscan Vases succeeded that of Greek Vases, still fuo 
general ; \'isconti wished to name them Grmco-Italian ; Arditi, 
Italo-Greek ; Lanzi, Campanian, Sicilian, Athenian, according as 
they were foimd in Campania, Sicily, or at Athens; Quatremere 
de Quincy, Ceramo-graphic Vases (of painted clay) ; and Millin, 
Painted Abases in general, adding the name of the place where they 
were discovered. We may, however, bo able to class them more 
systematically, on considering, in the first place, that painted va«es 
form a class apart among the remains of antiquity ; secondly, that 
it is recognised at the prcaent day, that the Etruscans manufaotnred 
them also, as well as the Greeks ; thirdly, that tlie subject itself of 
tho painting is the most certain type of tlieir origin, especially with 
regard to Etmscan vases, for wo cannot eiipjiose that the Greeks, 
who cultivated the arts after the Etruscans, would have painted on 
tlie vases Ihe myths, creed, and the history of Etrurin, though tho 
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) Greoks: liuitly. tlmt voHes 
wliitjh bear subjects purely Greek are found in many countriea, and 
in differunt places, without, however, their bearing any local charac- 
teristic, all belonging alike to Greek art, and without any other 
distinction lian that which results from the style itaelf, according 
to the greater or less antiqiiity of the elocution. Wo may, thore- 
foro, lulopt the general denomination of Painted Vasoe, dislinguiNhcd 
into Etruscan, for those which are the work of that people, and into 
Greet for those, in far greater number, which can have no other 
origin ; while thuae can be claeecd according to their relative anti- 
quity, proved by the style of the figures, the characters, the form 
and the orthograpliy of the inscriptions when they accompany the 
painting. We adupt thia division which appears to iis as the most 
simple and most natural, which can bo equally applied to the 
painted vases of every other country, if any should happen to be 
discovered. 

We sliall further observe on this subject, that there is 
of any ancient author which could serve to throw any light o 
uncertainty produced by the various opinions published with regard 
to |)ainlod vases : nothing relative to thoni has l)ecn hitherto found 
in Greek or Latin writers; and this singularity, when wo oimsider 
the beauty, the variety, and the number of these remains of anti- 
quity, has been very justly remarked. 

Etruscan, — Vasoa, the Etruscan origin of which cannot bo dis- 
puted, have been found at Volterra, Tarquinii, Perugia, Orvieto, 
Vit«rbo, Acquapendento, Cometo, and other towns of ancient 
Etmria. The clay of wliioli tbey are made is of a pale or reddish 
yellow, the varnish is dull, the workmanship rather rude, the orna- 
ments are devoid of taste and elegance, and the stj'le of the figures 
]K>sae8sefi all those characteristics already assigned to that of the 
Etruscans. The figures are drawn in black on the natural cohrar 
of the clay ; sometimes a little red is introduced on the black ground 
of the drapery. It is by the subject chiefly that the Etruscan vases 
ore distinguished from the Greek vases. On the former, the figures 
are in the costume peculiar to ancient Italy ; the men and the heroes 
are represonted with their beards and hair very thick ; the gods and 
genii have large wings ; we may also observe divinities, religious 
customs, attributes, manners, arms, and symbols, ditferont from 
Ihoso of Greece. If an inscription in Etruscan characters, traced 
invariably from right to left, accompanies llie painting, certainty 
with regnnl to their origin may bo coniudervd as complete. It is 
true thai thn greater number of tlie [ett«ra of the ancient Greek 
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alphabet are of tlie same form as tlioee of the Etnwcan alphabet ; 
but therD aro iu the latter ^onie particular characters which will 
prevent any confusion. Weniustalsoobserve, that Etruscau painted 
vases are very rare, and are but few in number, compared with 
those for which we are indebted to ihe ai-ta of Greece. Dennis, in 
his work on Etrnria, gives a 8pet:iuien of a vase of undoubted 
BtruBcan manufacture, as it beara an Etrusean subject and an 
Etruscan inscription. It is an amphora, with a Bacohic dance on 
one side ; on the other bide, tho parting of Admetiis and AloeHtis. 
whose uameB are attached, between &e figures of Chanin and 
another demon. Of late years vaaea are found in gro-at numbers in 
Etruria, moi'e particularly at Viilci ; but most of these piinted va'ses 
are imitations of those of Athens. 



Greek. — They are made of a very fine and light clay; their 
exterior coatuig is composed of a ^particular kind of clay, which 
Beeme to be a kind of yellow or red ochre, reduced to a veiy fine 
paste, mixed with some glutinous or oily substance, and laid on with 
a brush ; tho parts which are painted black have all the brilliancy 
of enamel. Tho colours being laid on in a dilferent manner in the 
earlit^r and later vases has caused them to be distinguished into two 
general classes. In the earlier tho ground is yellow or red, and the 
figures are traced on it iu black, so as to form kinds of silhouettes. 
These are called the black or archaic vases, they are generally in on 
ancient stylo ; their subjects belong to the moat ancient mythological 
ti-aditions, and their inscriptions to tho most ancient forms of the 
Greek alphabet, written from right to left, or in bouafrophedon. 
Tho drapery, the accessories, the harness of the horses, and the 
wheels of the chariots, are touched with white. At a later period, 
tJie whole vase was painted blaok, with the exception of the figures, 
which wore then of the colour of the clay of the vase ; tho contours 
of the figui'es, the hair, drapery, &c., being previously traced in 
black. There are then two general classes of Greek vases, dis- 
tinguished by the figures, which are black or yellow. They are in 
general remarkable fur tho beauty and elegance of their forms. 
There is a great variety in their sizes ; some being several feet 
high, and broad in proportion ; others being not higher than an 
inch. The subject is on one side of the vase ; sometimes it occupies 
the Mitire circumference, but more generally it is one side alone 
(called in Italy the parte nobile), and then there is on the revei-se 
some insiguifioant subject, generally two or three of old men leaning 
on a stick, instructing a young man, or presenting him with some 
instrument or utensil i a bacchanalian scene is sometimes represented 
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on Ihe revoiee. Some vaseB have been found with two subjocta ou 
tlifi sides of the vase. Ou Boine of the fiueitt vaBea, the subject goes 
roand the entire oircnmference of the vase. On the foot, neok, and 
other parts are the usual Greek omamenfa, Ihe Vitruvian scroll, the 
Meander, I'almetto, the honeysuckle. A garland souotinies adorns 
the neck, or, in its stead, a soman's head issuing from a flower. 
These ornaments are la general treated with the greatest taste and 
elegance. Besides the obvious differenco iu the stjle of the vases, 
there is a remarkable difference in the execution of the paintings. 
They are not all of the highest merit, but the boldness of the out- 
lines is generallj* remarkabto on them. They could be executed 
ouly with the greatest rapidity, the clay absorbing tho coIouib very 
quickly, so that if a lino was iutemipted, the joining would bo per- 
ceptible. Some thought that Uio figures were executed by tlie means 
of patterns ctit out, which being laid on the vase, preserved on"the 
black ground the principal masses in yellow, which were finished 
afterwards with a brush. But this opinion of Sir William Hamilton 
has been abandoned by himself, {>articularly since tho traces of a 
point have been recognised, with which the artist had at first 
sketched on the soft clay the principal outlines, which he finished 
afterwards with a brush dipped in the black pigment, without, how- 
ever, strictly following the lines traced by the point. The traces of 
the point are rarely observed ; all depended on the skill and talent 
of tho artists. They mnst have been very numerous, as these vases 
are found in such numbei-s. and the greater number may be oon- 
sidered as models for the excellence of their design and the taste of 
their composition. Not uufrequently, tho artists, by whoia tho 
designs have boon painted, have placed their names on thorn ; tho 
principal names known aio those of Lasimon, Taleides, Asteas, and 
Calliphon. Taleides is tho most ancient ; hia designs evince the 
infancy of art, those of tho other artists display greater progress in 
the art ; tho name can be recognised from the words EnOlEl or 
EnOlESEN, and ErpA*E, tnade or painted, which follow them 
immediately ; tho two former being 
potter, and thu latter with the nan 
scriptions are sometimes found on vai 
greatly. They are generally tho na 
mythological personages, which 
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itcd with the name of tho 
of the painter. Other in- 
, which euhanoe their value 
a of gods, heroes and other 
represented iu the paintings. 



These inscriptions are of great interest for two reasons : iu tho first 
place, from thu form of the letters and the order according U> which 
they are traced, the greator or less antiquity of tho vase can 
recognised, theito inscriptions necessarily following alt the changu 
of tho Greek alphabet ; care must be taken to ciamiue whether the I 
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iuscjiption goes £roiu right tu left, whether the long vowels HO, the 
double letters * H are replaced hy the sileut vowels, or Gingle lottera ; 
ibeae are iu general signs of relative antiquity which prove that of 
the vase itself; secondly, because tlie names invariably explain the 
subject of the painting, and even indicate by a name hitherto un- 
known, either some personage who sometimos bore another name, or 
a person whose real name was unknown, in fine, some mythio beings 
of whom ancient writers give us no information. The infor- 
mation derived from vases is of great importance for the study of 
Greek mythology, viewed in its different epochs, and for the inter- 
pretation and understanding of ancient tragic or lyric poets. Moml 
or historical inscriptions, in prose and in verse, have been also found 
on vases. The letters of these inscriptions ai'e capital or cursive ; 
tbey are very delicately traced, and often i-equiro a great deal of 
attention to perceive, Tbey are traced in black or white with a 
bmsh, sometimes they are Incised with u very sharp point. The 
word KAA02 is very frequently found on vases which bear inscrip- 
tious, almost always accompanied by a proper name.* It seems to 
be nothing more than an epithet, oxprossivo of admiration, applied 
to the most remarkable and conspicuous personage represented on 
the vase, as on a vase in the Vatican Uuseuni we see a painting 
representing Priam, Hector, and Andromache, with their names over 
each; over Ilector is the inscription Ektui^ koXos, "The noble 
Hector-"t In the form KoAoKayiiSOT, it signified brave and beautiful, 
the very acme of praise given to a peraon. On some which bad 
been gifts to some " beautiful youths," we find the inscription tj a 
now KoXo^. On others, salulatory expressions are somolimes found, 
such as XAJPE 2Y, " Hail to thee" ; or, HOSON AEDOTE EY*PON, 
" Happy as possible." 

The subjects represented on painted vases, although of inlinite 
variety, may be reduced to three classes, \ which include them all ; 

' 8omo Buppoie tlmt tlie lainter wii>(e il ut flrat on exoculing tlio vaso, iinJ tLut 
ftrterwiuile tlic naiue of Uie porsuu whu was to pOBBLi,a it «-aa odJed lu il, fur many 
\aaea urc fouiiil (in tvliidi ua nnine fullovru this Greek word, wliich Divnim 
"lieiintiful." 

t Similar imtniptiona nrc lobe ronml on Tiieeii iu the BritiBli MuBcuu. Tbo same 
oiulom luB Lcen n:tatriGd on some Unjolioi uwcra of DiudL-m lUly ; ou oiiq Ib tlie 
pitrtiait of a lady, with tlie iiucriplion around it "La bcllu Imura," thu bcnnlifiil 

X Uillingen divides them into tbc fbllovfing tevec classea, according lo llieir 
Btil!Jei<tB: — 

1. Those snhJROts nhich refer (o Qvs Divinitips. tlieir war« with the giants, their 
unKiUK, tUu wcriSeaa which erv olE'roJ tg Ihctn, 

2. TlHiso rolutiTo to the Ui-niic Tinio. Thia cliuw, tlic mi.«t iiiimtroui'. mi wpll 
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— 1. Mythological Bubjeots; 2. Heroic aiibjectfl; 3, IJistorical 
BnbjeclB. The Mytholoifieal subjects relate to tho history of all the 
gods, and fheir adventures in human form are reproduced on them 
in a thousand shapes. It requires a deep and intimate knowledge 
of Greek mythology, in order to esplain the different aubjecta. 'Vhe 
greater part of the paiutinga of the Taaes are relative to Bacchus, hta 
festivals and mysteriea. On them we see depicted his birth, child- 
hood, education, all his exploits, his banquets, and his games ; his 
habitual companions, his religions ceremonies, the larapodophone 
brandishing the long torches, the deudrophorro raising branches of 
troes, adoi-ned with garlands and tablets; the initiated preparing 
for the raysteriee ; lastly, the ceremonies peculiar to those great 
institutions, and the circumstances relative to their dogmas imd 
their aim. 

The Heroical subjects, which are far more niimeroue than the 
mythological, represent the deeds of the heroes of ancient Greece: 
Tlercules, Bollerophou, Cadmus, Perseus and Andromeda, Aoticon, 



I to multiplj rtprcsciito- 

icencs, rcjiafits, SHcriBci^s, 

I roturuing victaHooa to 

n giving ioiomintioD willi 



na the niort intcrostiug, onibtBces all the mythrfogieal period, from the atrival or 
Ciduiiu to the rctiim nr Ul jeacs to Ithsca ; it includes tbe Hornclcid, tlie Tlif scid, 
the two wnn of Thcbce, tlial of the AmazouH. the expedition of the Argonniits, 
iind the war ot Troy. 

3. Tlie Diotifsiac Hubjocta: Boochua — The Satjni. the SiJeal, the Nyiupha, oiid 
ilia other attoiidaiiU. Dioujaiac festivals and pmoeBaimia, with the danc^a anil 
ainosementa which acrompanj theui. As these festivals were tho most cclehrslcil 
iind the moat popular, the ancionta were nntuniUy aoiio 
tiona of thom. 

4. Buhjeds of Civil Life, aiich a« ninmngea, amorous 
limits, military dauces, wurriora selting out for thu war, 
to their country. Ttiis class ia ot the greatest nao ii 
rE^nl to the mannerB, ciiatomB, and drceaes of the ancienta. 

5. Those which reprenont Funeral Oercmoniee. On these we aoe depicted the 
rcprcBoutntiona of tombs, around which Uio rclntioni uiil fricDda of the detieaaed 
hring ofitringa and libntious; unong the (d&ringa wo somotimce olMcrve ohjccta 
aymb(4icnl of inilistion into tlio mysteries. This class, a veryniiineroUB one. si«ms 
(o have boon particularly doalined lo be placed in the tombe. 

G. Sul^ccta relating to the OynuuHa ; epbebi occupied in diiterent cxcrciBes, 
who arc Gonveising will) one another, or witii Iho gymnast. As vasca wore 
fitqnenlly given as pHles to (lie omqlK'nirB in the games, it lias been atippiiHed 
that those on which sinuUr nibjecta are reprcMoitcd were dealinoil for lliat 

7. Sabjecta which have reforcuco lo the H^terica, and which ropretcnt cere- 
monies preparatory to thu initiations. Bimilor subjeota are only to l« met with 
on vases of the period of the decline of art. and whicli uro found in that put of 
Italy formerly occupied by the Lucanj, Brattii, and the Samnites, where (In'ck 
ideas and cuatoma were corrupteal by the mixture of Iboeo of Iht-tu bnrliaruui 
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, Medea, the Centenra, the Amazons, oto, ; the myth of 
H was also the oonBtant theme of tho artiBt. 

The Bittorical siilyecta begin with the war of Troy. Painters, as 
well as poota, found in this event a vast fiehl to esercise their 
talents and their imt^ination. The principal actors in this memo- 
rable drama appear on the vases. The principal scenes of the 
Trojan war are depicted ; biit wo must remark, that the bietorical 
Bubjeote do not extend to a later period than that of tho Heraclidee. 
We may consider, as belonging to the class of historical vasce, those 
willi paintings relative to public and private customs ; those repre- 
senting games, repasts, scenic repreaenfations of combats of animals, 
hunting and fanereal enbjectfl. Millingen remarks that the aubjecU 
of the paintings vary according to the period and the places in which 
they have been executed ; on the most ancient vases Dionysiac scenes 
are frequently seen. As, originally, the greater number were destined 
to contain wine, they were aflomed with analogous subjects. Those 
of the beautiful period of the art, especially of the manufacture of 
Nola, a town in which Greek institutions were observed with esti'ome 
care, present the ancient traditions of mythological episodes in all 
their purity. Those of a later period represent subjects taken from 
the tragic writers. Lastly, on those of tlie decline wo see depicted 
the new ceremonies and superatitiona which were mingled with the 
ancient and simple religion of the Greok. Painted vases are, there- 
fore, of the greatest interest for the study of the manners and cnstoms 
of ancient Greece, and of those which the Homans adopted from her 
in imitation. 

We must introduce an important remark here, relative t-o the 
variety of mythological, heroical, and even historical subjects. 
These subjects, especially the first and second, seem lo form a 
mythology and heroic history distinct from those of the Greek pocia 
and prose writorg. We find on the vases persons not mentioned in 
anoieut writers ; entire scenes, also, which cannot bo explained by 
atiy written tradition, or which are represented with ch-cumslancos 
which history has not handed down to us. We must further remark, 
that the mythology of the poets is not always in harmony with that 
of the prose writers ; and among the poets themselves, that of the 
lyric writers is frequently different from that of the tragic poets. 
Traditions mnst have changed ; and, perhaps, at the period of the 
great writers of Greece, there was established, amidst this confusion, 
a kind of eclecticism, which left the poet, the mjthograph, etc., the 
liberty of choosing among those traditions whatever suited best the 
aim and nature of the poem, or whatever appeared most likely. 
Painted vases, especially the most ancient, which are anterior to 
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these writers, give us information whicli we do not receive from 
ancient writove : tliia gives to their Btudy a grent degree of import- 
aace and interest : further, they represent, in the most authentic 
manner, the genuine history of art among the Greeks from its origin 
until it reached perfection. 

Ajs to the uses of these vases, there have been a variety of 
opinions ; but a careful examination of a groat number of vases 
woiUd lead us to suppose that many wore, doubtless, articles of 
household fiirniture, for use and adornment, such as the larger 
vB£cs, destined, by their size, weight, and form, to remain in the 
same place, while others, of different sizes and shapes, were made 
to hold wine and other liquids, unguents, and perfumes. It is 
evident that they were more for oiTiamcnt than use, and that they 
were considered as objects of art, for the paintings seem to have 
been executed by the best artists of the period. 'ITiose with 
Panathenaic subject* were probably given, full of oil, as prizes at 
the national games. Others may have been given at the paleestrio 
fe-stivnls, or as nuptial presents, or as pledges of love and friend- 
ship ; and these are marked by some appropriate inscription. We 
find that they were also used in the ceremonies of the Mysteries, 
for we see their forms represented on the vases themselves ; 
Bacchus frequently holds a canthams, Satyrs carry a diota. A 
few seem to have been expressly for sepulchral purposes. Some 
have supposed that these vases wore intended to hold the ashes of 
the dead ; but this could not have been their use, for they are only 
found in tombs in which ttie bodies have been buried without beuig 
burnt. The piety of the relations adorned the tombof the deceased 
with those vases, together with his armour and jewellery, which 
they had prized most in life, which wore associated with their 
habils, or recalled circumstances the memory of which they 
cherished.* The origin of the custom of placing object« belonging 

* Tbat it «iu tbo cnglum id aiioient timOB to plat-e in tombs the rawB tbat «ere 
tlutr to tbo dcveoacd. wo find trom the follovtog pasaagc of Vitruvius : — " Tirgo 
i-iviB Curintliiajamnmtum nnptiis, implicita morbn dcocasit ; poet Bepultnraa ejiis, 
quiliui m viva pocu/ii dtUctal/alur, oDtrii collocta ct oompnrita in cslatlio pertulit 
ml motiaiueatum et io BDiniao oollocavit ; ct ati ea pcrmaneretil diotiiu Bub diro, 
Icgula texit,"— TiTBVvics.h'b.iv., ci^. 1. The mme eiutaiu, and tho anie Tcelinga 
whicli U-Md to tbat ciutcm, -we fiod in tlie fUnetvl ritcB of an Indian tribt^, as Urns 
bmalifnllf embnlicd in m poetic dirge tiy Schiller ; 

- Om bring (he lul «!»■ I uul viUa IbCH 



LrlDll 



ilrd Willi Ihc iJiaiL-— S[( K U. Linoi.. 

I nutlior, quoted hj AlhooainB, lib. xU, e. 
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to the deceaeed with him in his tomb wonid Beem to be the enpor- 
BtitiouB objection of the relatives of the deceased to use anything 
belonging to, or connected with the memory of, the dead. These 
objects were oonseqnently placed with the deceased in his tomb. 
This Buperstilioiis objection, prevalent among all uncivilized 
nationa, has given rise fo this custom, which is found to bo adopted 
by all the early and primitive races of the world. This cnstom has 
lianded them down to our times. It is supposed to have ceased 
when Itoman sovereignty was established throughout Italy and 
Sicily, llie Romans, burning their dead, and never adopting the 
cnstom of burying vases in tombs, by their influence ranst have 
brought them into disuse, and, consequently, their manufacfui^ 
ceased. Kramer thinks that there are no painted vases of a later 
date than the Second I'unio War, 

It is Tory remarkable, that no ancient author, not even Plinj', has 
noticed painted vases, although they seem to have been in such 
general use : nor is there any passage known expressly relative to 
these vases. Suetonius, indeed, tells ue that the colonies established 
at Capua by Julius Cfesor, destroyed, when building country houses, 
the most ancient tombs, especially as they fonnd in them ancient 
vases (oliquantum vasculoruiu operis antiqui refericbant). In the 
opinion of Boettjger, vaactda can only be applied to vases of bronze ; 
however, as Suetonius speaks of the tombs of Capua in particular. 
And as there are still painted vosea fotmd there, and that no bronze 
vases are ever found in the tombs, it is very likely that the phrase 
of Suetonius can be applied to the painted vases which are still 
firand there in such numbers. The Eomans might then have known 
them ; and this opinion seems to be justified by the following ob- 
sei-vation. The Greeks of Italy buried their dead without burning 
them ; for this reason, human ashes have never been found in vases 
in Greek tombs, the vases were placed by the side of the corpse 
stretched out on the gi'ound. However, some vases have been 
discovered full of ashes and half-burnt bones ; and, as it was the 
custom of the Romans to burn the dead, it has been inferred that 



lirailnr cnHlom meiitionei) : — timvi xiv^i^rpommj «ri nm (k()(ii;» oTifloJoi -wpot- 
fhjntv auToii eoAeiac t« to nvrtpia Tt iTTt^mvon T'«rijr(Miru' tSfiKiv. "TliB eorpBO 
boint; gtretchcd on the ground, and placed on a, thick Lwt of leaves, thoy plnccd 
near it meats, drinking cups, and thf^ placed b chaplot on il« liead." In the 
early periods of Obincoe hiitor; a umilor cnatom Bcenui to huTe prevailed of 
interring with the dead, vaaos. which repoead with lliotn for ngpa. Thege vasee 
were conferred as marka of lionour by the prince, and utlier illnstrionn peraonBgca. 
for 8ervice« rendered lo the sliile.— FMe Thmnt on Aarient Chineie Vntet of Ihr 
Shaitg Dipiatly, from lliS lo Hor,, n.n. 
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tlte vaee at first deponited empty in a Greek tomb, Iiad been taken 
out of it, and that afterwavda it was used as a cinerary urn for a 
Koman. These aubstitutiuns were not rare in ancient timeH ; there 
19, in the museum of the Louvre, a vase in Oriental alabaster, 
executed in Egj^pt, which bears the name of Xerses in hieroglyphic 
and cuneifonn characters, which was at a later period employed as 
a cinerary urn for a member of the Roman family (,'Iaudia, as the 
IiAtin inscription shows engraved on the side of the vase, the other 
side bearing the Egyptian and Persian inscription. 

We could not but feel astonished at the peifoct preservation of 
such fragile objects, did we not know that they were found in tumbs. 
The tombs in which tliey are found, are placed near the walls, but 
ouuidc the town, at a slight depth, except those of Kola, where the 
eruptiouK of Vesuviuu have conaiderably raised the soil since the 
period when the tijmba were made, so that acme of the tombs of 
Nola are about twenty-one feet under ground. The common tombs 
are built of brick, or of rough stones, and are exactly of snfiicient 
size to contain a corpBc and five or six vases; a small one is placed 
near the head, and the others between the logs of the body, or they 
are ranged on each side, frequently on the left side alone. The 
number and beauty of tko vases vary, probably, ac(;ording to the 
rauk and fortune of tho owner of the tomb. The tombs of the first 
class &ro larger, and have been built with large cut stones, and 
rarely connected with cement ; the walls inaido oi'e coated wilh 
etueco, and adorned with paintings; those tombs reaemble a small 
chamber ; the corpse is laid out in the middle, tlio vases are placed 
ronnd it, frequently some otliers are hung up to tho walls on nails 
of bronze.* The number of vases is alwaja greater in these tombs; 
they are also of a more elegant form. Several other articles are 
sometimes found in the tombs, such as gold and ailver fibulte, 
swords, apeurs, armour, and aeveral ornaments. The objects buried 
with the corpse generally bespeak the tastes and occupation of the 
deceased. Warriors are found with their armour, women with 
ornaments for the toilet, priests with their sacerdotal ornaments, aa 
in the tomb at Cervetri. When tho vases are taken out of tlic ex- 
cavations, they are covered with a coating of whitish earth, aomo- 
thing like lartjir, and of a calcareous nature ; it disappears on the 
application of aqua fortis. This operation ought to bo.donewitt 
great caution ; for though the aqua fortis does not injure the black 
varubh. it might destroy somo of ihe other colours. Some of these 
vases are as well preserved as if they had just issued from the hands 
of the potter, othei-s have been greatly injured by the earthy tails 
• 800 pflge 107. 
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with vrhich they have come in contact; many are found broken, 
Ui«ae have been put together and restored with great Bkill. B'at 
this work of reetoration, especially if the artist adda any details 
which are not visible on the original, might alter or metamorphose 
ft eubjeot, and the arehieologist onght to set little value on these 
modem additions, in the study of a painted vaee. 

The first manufactorioa of these vases ai'e auppoaed to have been 
established not far from the shores of the sea, as in Sicily, Calabria, 
Campania, and Etruria. The vases of more ancient style, with 
black figures, are more frequently found at these places. At a 
later period manufootories were established more iu the interior of 
the oountrj', on plains and on hills, as at St. Agata de Goti, in la 
Fnglia, in Basilicata, and near Naples. Among judges, the vases 
most to be preferred are those which are of Ihe manu£tcture of 
Locri in Calabria, of Agrigentum in Sicily ; thoeo of Cnma, of 
Capua, and of Nola iu Campania ; and those of Vulci and Conino 
in the Iloman states. In th<ise places, whore manufactories were 
eatahliahed at a lati^r period, many excellent vases with beautiful 
compositions have been frequently found, but not in that simple 
and elegant style which was peculiar to the Greeks. Several 
imitations have been made of ancient vases, either through a love 
of art or for the puipose of deceit. The first may be considered 
praiseworthy, as it has contributed considerably to bring to per- 
fection modem pottery; the second as highly censurable, for even 
experienced connoissenra have beeu deceived. Ftetro Fondi, who 
had established his manufactories at Venice and at Corfu, was 
remarkable for his success in this kind of deceit. The family 
Vasari, at Arezzo, manufactured vases of this kind ; there are 
several of them in the gallery at Florence. Of this kind of de- 
ception there are several kinds. Sometimes the vase is ancient 
but the painting is modern, frequently details and inscriptions are 
added to the ancient painting ; but the difference of the style of 
drawing, the multiplicity of details, the nails indicated on the 
hands and feet, betray the fraud, as well as the coarseness of the 
earth (which makes the vases heavier), and the metallic lustre of 
the varnish. The test which the colours of the false vases are made 
to undergo is also decisive. If colours mixed with water or alcohol 
have been employed, it is sufficient to pass a little water or epirita 
of wine over them to make them disappear ; the ancient colours 
having been baked wi(h the vases resist this test. In modem 
times, imitations have been made by the celebrated ^^'edgwood, 
remarkable alike for their elegance and taste. 

Several collections have been formed of these vases. The British 
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Museum contains the finest collections, purchased by government 
from Sir William Hamilton and others. The MuHeiim at Naples, 
and the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican, alnu contain many 
beautiful specimens from Alagna Gratcia and Etniiia. Several 
amateUTH have also formed colIectionH in England. France, and 
Italy. We may mention those of Eogers, Hope, Sir Harry Engl»- 
field, in England ; those of the Due de Blaoas, Uie C'onite I'ourtales, 
in France; and that of the Marquis Campana, in Kome. Some of 
these collections have been published, Bucb as the first collection of 
Sir W'illiam Hamilton, explained by d'Uancarville ; the Fiecond by 
Tischbein. Several works have also been published, giving de- 
tailed accounts of painted vases in general. We shall only give the 
principal ; — 

Passeri, "Picturse Etruscorum in Vaaoulis," Home, 1707, 3 vols, 
fol. ; " Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, in the pos- 
session of Sir William Hamilton." by TiKchbein, Naples. 1798— 
180^, 4 vols,; C. Bottiger, "Griecliische Vasengem aide," Weimar. 
1797, 1800 ; " I'eintures de Vases Antiques," A. Millin, publiii par 
Dubois Maisouneuve, Paris, 1808, 2 vole., fol. ; Millingen, "Feintures 
de Vases Grecques," Hume, 1813, fol. ; Panofka, " Raocolta di 
V^asi Scelti," Rome, 1826; Dubois Maisonneuve, "Introduction k 
I'Elude do Vafiea Antiques," Paris, 1817, fol.; Gerhard, "Berlins 
Antike Bildwerke ;" Kramer's work, " Ueber den Styl und die 
Herkunft der vermahlten Griech.," Berlin, 1827, 8vo. ; Eind Mr. 
Birch's valuable work on " Ancient Pottery." 



Epochs of Painied Vase.'i. 

We shall now give descriptions of these painted vases according 
to their several styles or epochs, illustrations of which we have 
given. 

Early or Egyjitian.' ~Tbo ground is of a pole yellow, on which 
the figures are painted in black or brown. These consist chiefly of 
animals, such as lions, nuns, stags, swans, cooks, sphiniea, and other 
chimaei'afi, arranged in several bands around the vase. Borders of 
flowers, also, and other ornaments, run round them. Human 
figures are rarely met with. This style has been termed F^yptian, 
in consequence of its obvious renemblance to ihat rigid style of art 

■ 8p«c)m«'ns of this itylu wi? giyo iu Plate I— I. Earlier tban tliU style wm 
a nider ityle louwi at Atlinu with pliuD baad^ oi mute di«pi>se<l ruuri'l tiie Kiil 
of the vuc, Koinetiines diapUying onutmenti of nueandoT, ugwg. which were (be 
esrlfeM attempt* at decora lion. 
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peciOiar to Egypt. The inner outlines of the figures are traced in 
the clay with a pointed inntrunient. In conBequenue of these vaees 
exhibiting animals not nativea of Italy, and as the clay of which 
they are made has been in vain sought fur in Italy, some have been 
led to infer that the vaaes of this epoch ftmnd in Italy liave been 
imported by the Greeks. The date gonemlly aseigned to them is 
between B.C. OtiO and 520. 

Archaic Greek.'— In this fityle, the figures are black on a red 
ground. The design is stiff, hard, and severe ; yet at times there 
is a degree of spirit evinced, evidently indicating a progress in the 
development of the art. The scenes represented are taken from 
the Hellenic Mythology. The class of subjects is, however, numer- 
ous, for we find some of Dionysiao oharaoter. Another is Tanathe- 
naic. of which there is a remarkable specimen, representing Minerva 
brandishing her lanco, which, from the inscription it bears, is 
supposed to have been given as a prize in the public games. They 
are generally supposed to have been made previous to the year 
B.C. 430. 

Severe or Tran^lioTial.^ — In the vn^oe of this class, Iho fignree are 
red on a black ground. Whito is seldom used. Althongh the 
colour of these vases and their figures present a striking contrast to 
those of the first two classes, yet the character of their designs 
vanishes and gives way to the beautiful, so that they might be 
ranked in the fourth class. The liarshness and violence of move- 
ment so striking in the archaic vases gradually disappear, and make 
way for a calm and severe dignity. The artists, however, did not 
yet work wilh perfect freedom, and the designs are rather stiff. 
The subjecto represented are the same as those on the vases of the 
second class. The forms of the vases have sometliing more elegant 
than those of the second class, although they present gi-eat varia- 
tions in stylo and size. They ocour most frequently in Etruria and 
atNola; they contain inscriptions in characters of a middle kind 
between the archaic mode of wiiting and the later one. The 
period oommonly assigned to works of this class, is from B.C. 460 
to 420. 



77ie BMulifiU, or Greei.J^This style is the more perfect develop- 
ment of the former, all severity and conventionality which dis- 

• Bra Pkte 1— II. 

t Nftuivil liy Mr. Uin-li ■■ lliu Btnmg bIj-Ic,"' 

t Sen Plate 3. 
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tingtiishes the earlier Btyles, having entirely disappeared. The 
distingaishiag chamcteriatics of this style are eleganoe of form, 
fineness of matenal, briUianoy of varnish, and exquisite beauty of 
design. The predominating eubjecte are CSreek myths, or repreaen- 
tationa tif Greek manners ; but scenes couwected with the worship 
of Demeter and DioiiyEua are of frequent occurrence. Ilie most 
common form of the vaeos of this kind, la that of the slendei- 
amphora, the round hydria, and the crater. Vases of this style 
appear to belong to the period beginning with the year B.C. 400. 
They are seldom f.iund in Etruria, and the most frequently in 
Nola, Sicily, and Attica. 

Florid.'^This class of vaees is rarely found in Etraria, but 
abnndant in the Greek colonies of Italy, e^ecinlly in the districts of 
Puglia and Basilicata. Like tlio laet clasR, it bos yelluw figures on 
a black groiind, but differs widely in style. The vasea are often of 
enormous size, and exa^^rated proportions. I'he multitude of 
figures introduced, the complexity of the composition, the inferiority 
and carelessness of the design, the flourish and lavishment of deco- 
ration, in a word, the absence of that chastenetiK and purity which 
gave the perfect slyle its chief charm, indicate these vases to 
belong, if not alwa3-s to the period of Decadence, at least to the 
verge of it. Polychrome vases are also frequenlly found in this 
style. The draperieij being coloured blue, vermilion, green. 

Decadence. — At a later period, f we may remark a still greater 
deterioration in the arts of design, while more («[iricioiiH forms were 
invented. We must also remark the latest period of the art ; for at 
that epoch several imitations of the va^es of earlier epochs were 
made. Among these, we frequently find imitations of the first 
epoch, but the clay ia coai'se, and different from that of the genuine. 
We also find imitations of the second and third epochs ; but their 
forms are ill-proport.iotied, and destitute cif taste. ' 
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We first give Mr. Dennis' arrangement, after the nomenclature of 
Gerhard, of these vases in classes, according to th« purjioses they 
served. We then give a list of their several shapes, with the names 
by which they are known in England, and also with the names they 
are given in Italian Museums ; 
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1 Class I.— Vasee for holding wi 


luo, oil, or water — amphoi-a, police, 1 


^^^^^ Btamnoa. 


. 


^^^^k II.— Vases for carrying water— hydria, calpis. 


^^^H III.— Vasea for mixing 


wine and water — orator, colebe, ■', 


^^^^1 oxybuplioTi. 




^^^^^1 IV.^Voses for pouring 


wine, etc., jngs — oenochoe. olpo, 


^^^^^1 




^^^^H v.— Vases for drinktng- 


cups and goblets— cantharus, oya- 1 


^^^^H thus, carcbeBion, 


liolcion, scyphufl, cylix, lo|>aste. 


^^^^H phialo, ceras, rliyton. 


^^^H VI.— Vases for ointmonte 


or perfnraos— l6cythu§,alabafitron. 


^^^^H aaoos, bombyliufi, aryballos, cotyliscoa. 

1 


English Nomenclati-kb. 


Italian Nombnclattm." B 


1 Amphom, Egyptian. 


1 ,^^^1 


2 .. Tjrrheniaii. 


^^1 




^^H 


i „ Bacdiic. 


^^ 


5, U „ of Nola. 


S.6 „ ■ 


7 .. Apulian. 


I 


8 ., witb boDdloe. »iUi circu- 


8 OEln con manicbl n girellc. ■ 


lar onmmentB, 




9 „ with liaodlea as vdIuI^b. 


9 Olln cou manicbi a volute, \ 


ID , with haadlcfl with faces 




on them. 


J 


11 Thjmnlerion, 


n logennete. ^^^ 


12 Hydria. 


12 01k nao vinarin. ^^^H 


13 OalpiB. 


13 011a o oanopo. ^^^H 


li Pelikc. 


U Idria. ^^^H 


15 SlamniM. 


15 011a. ^^^H 


16 Crater. 


111 Calice. ^^^H 


17 OxyUphon, 


17 Campuna. ^^^H 


18 fitamiuM CApuliun). 


^^H 


19 Celebc 


19 Ollfl con manicjUi ftnuodntl. ^^^ 


20 LeposU, 


20 Patera. 


21 Ltkatici. 




22 Cylii. 


22 Patera. 




23 Taaza co manichi inarpati. J 


21.30.31 Onntlianit. 


24 Ta^ezB oo manichi inareali. 1 


25, 26 Cyathus. 


25 Sciidt^lln. 1 


27 Hohnos. 


27 J 


28 Holcloii. 


^U 


' See Plate ^^^1 
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EKOLISTI N0MENCI.ATURE. 

29 Scyphus. 
Qj [ Cantbarus. 

32 Scyphus. 

33 Olpe. 

34 Cotyliskofl. 
35, 36 Lecythus. 
37 OeDochoe. 

38, 39, 40, 42 Prochmis. 
41. 43 Rhyton. 
44, 45 Ascos. 
46 Bombylioe. 
47, 48 Alabaatron. 
49, 50 Aryballos. 



Italian Nomenclature. 

29 Bicchiere. 

30 Tazza con manichi orizzontali. 

32 

33 Uroeolo. 

34 

35, 36 Lagrimalo. 

37 Prefericolo. 

38 Prefericolo a beooo. 
41 Riton. 

44 Unguentario. 

46 Balsamario. 

47 Unguentario. 

49 Balsamario con mnnico. 
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Second Division. 
GLYPTOGHAPHY, OR ENGRAVED ST0NE8. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thb Art of oDgraving on precious stonea and gems is etjled 
" sItP^'^^i" ^°^ ^^ description of these engraved stonee which have 
come down to us from ancient times, glyptography, from yXv/ftta, to 
engrave, and ypa^v,v, to describe. 

Among those objects of ancient art which have I'eached us 
through the lapse of agea, engraved stones may be considered 
auioDg the number of the most elegant and reGncd by their foim, 
their lustre, and their use, the most precious from their material 
and their workmanship, the most sought for from tlie facility with 
which thoy can be mixed witli other ornaments, and set id con- 
nection with the most precious jewels. The luxury of the ancients 
led them to adopt a style of workmanship which was agreeable 
to the most exquisite taste, whether it adorned diadems, collars, 
bracelets, earrings, waistbands, portions of dress, shoes, or even 
valuable pieces of ftiniiture, or whether, set in u. ring of giild, it 
nervud both as a finger ring and a signfl. 
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The most beautiful engraved stones were offered to the gods, and 
deposited in temples. For princes, thoy were as an ensign of 
aupreme power and the seal of the state; fur private individuals 
they gave aulhentiuity to their pnblic and private acts. Alexander, 
iifier he had conquered Darius, used the signet of that king for his 
letters and acts relative to Asia. Augustus adopted at first a stone 
bearing a sphinx, and substituted for it afterwards a bead of 
Alexander, and then his own bead ; his succeHsors adopted this Utter, 
but Galbu changed it for his family signut, on which was represented 
a dog on the prow of a vessel. At a later period some of the 
Roman emperors adopted the head of Alexander. 

The use of signets of this kind was very general in Greece ; cities, 
corporations, and families, had signets of their own. Rings were 
in general use in Rome ; and it was by that ornament that Cicero 
assures na that ho recognised a statue of Scipio Africanus ; doubt- 
less because that ring bore the nignet of the family of the Scipios. 
The engraved stones which have come down to «e from ancient 
limes have not changed their destination : the same taste employs 
them fur the same purposes ; they are not the less sought after at 
the present day than they were formerly in all parts of the world 
by the GreekH and Romans. The abettors of modem luxiiry have 
inherited the passion of the Cyrcnian for engraved stones, and per- 
haps we might still find musicians who, following the example of 
the Ismenias of Pliny, wear a vahinble engraved emerald which by 
its value eviiioeO his high artistic merit, and, like that flute 
player, are annoyed at not being able to purchase it at the highest 
price. 

But considering here engraved slonea in a more impurfant and 
useful view, in the interest of the study of the arts and customs of 
antiquity, we may truly say that their importance in that respect 
is not surpassed by any other kind of monument Besides being 
witnesses to the progress and history of tbo arts, we find on these 
engraved gems, the religion, the history, the opinions, the customs, 
even t« the very amusements, of ancient nations ; the portraits of 
their great men; the reproductions, in much smaller proportions, of 
Home of the masterpieces of their architecture, their sculpture, or 
of their painting, which have come down tous ; oeriain indications, 
with regard to their progress in the knowledge of nature, and a 
number of examples of their giacefnl, singular, or fantastic com- 
positions which the taste or capiico of Greek artists multiplied in 
infinite numbers. It was by the study of ongruved stones that 
Raphael and Mioliael Angelo I'eeeived ideas which purified their 
taste, Olher celebrated painters have found in them compositions 
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which they have not disdained to imitate, and raodem glyptics 
still work after the beautiful models which antiquity furnieheH us 
with, and which they have not equalled. We here adopt the wordn 
of Dr. Croly. " The importance of these relies to learned investi- 
gation, to the artist and the amateur, to the natural and elevating 
indulgence felt in looking on the featni-ee of the mighty- dead, 
deserves to make them a favourite study with the accomplished mind 
of England. Gems illustrate the attributes and talcs of mythology, 
the costumes of antiquity, the fine romances of the poets, the 
characters of the early languages, the great historic events, and tie 
progress of the arts; the countenances of Virgil and Mtecenas, of 
Cicero and Alexander, live only on gems ; the Venus of Praxiteles, 
the head of the Phidian Minerva, the Apoxuomonos of Polycleitus, 
that triumph of ancient statuary, are to be found only on gems ; 
the restorations of the Venus de Medici and the I>aocoon have been 
made from gems : they offer an endless treasure of iha brilliant 
thonghtfi, and buried wisdom, the forgotten skill, and the vanished 
beauty, of a time when the mind and fonn of man reached their 
perfection." 




ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 



4 
I 



Thb period of the invenlion of the art of engraving on precioua 
stones is iraknown. The art is evidently of the higfaost antiquity- 
Some seem to consider that all evidence tends to prove the oiiental 
origin of this art. Stones liiivo been discovered with inscriptions in 
Sanscrit, the earliest langii^e of India ; some attribute its invention 
to Assyria, as many engraved stones have been found there in the 
form of cylinder ; but in the practice of this art, as well as others. 
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Kgypt Btill maintainB over all other tiation§ its high antiquity, de- 
monstrated not only by historical data, but also by monniuentB wLioh 
have como down to the present time. The king of Egypt, who 
chose Joseph for his miniHtor, gave him his signet ring as a testi- 
mony of his delegated authority, and Joseph lived about 1700, b.c. 
Engraved getas adorned the epUod and pectoral of the high prieat 
of the Hebrews, and were probably the work of Egyptian artists, 
B.C. 1490. According to Herodotus, the treasure cell of Ebainp- 
sinitus, whom Sir Gardner "Wilkinson identifies with Eanieses III., 
B.C. 121!), was secured by bis ncal. The collections uf engraved 
stones, called scarabtoi, exhibit in the inscriptions engraved on them 
the names of kings of a veiy early date. Egyptian cylindere have 
been also found of the earliest periods ; one bears the name of 
Osirtasen I., B.C. 2020. The study of tliese monuments of the glyptic 
art prove that the most ancient productions of the art are the works 
of the Egyptians. Mr, King attributes the invention of the art of 
engraving on " hard stones," crystal, onyx, agate, to the seal en- 
gravers of Nineveh, shortly before the reign of Sargon, b,c. 722, as 
before that period tho material used was comparatively soft ; the 
earliest Aeayrian cylinders being of serpentine, and the Egyptian 
soarabffii being of olay or soft atone (ateaschist). But B([Uaroa used 
for the bezels of rings of hard stone engraved by the Egyptians, 
are to be mot with of a much earlier date than tliat of Sargon. A 
remarkable one may be cited, bearing the name and title of a 
king of the ISth dynasty (15th century B.C.) of yellow jasper." 
There are also others known of cornelian. The engraving of theae 
is, indeed, generally bad, as if the workman was not master of his 
craft. From there being acaialxci, engraved with Asayrian emblems 
and sculptural ornaments of undoubted Egy|]tian origin, not unfie- 
quently found in Assyrian ruins, it is evident that there must have 
been a close connection between Assyria and Egypt, as is con- 
jectured about the time of the 18th (1 5lh century n.c.) and the four 
subsequent dj-nasties. The mode of engraving may therefore have 
been introduced from Egypt. The knowledge of the art of en- 
graving on hard atones is aupposed lo have been diffused by the 
I'boeuicians among tho Asiatic and Insular Greeks. 

The Etruficaue, the Greeks, and the Romans, practised the art 
also, and it waa preserved among them, like all other arts, until the 
impetnoua irruption of barbariam on the degenerate remains of an- 
cient civilization. It is conjectured that the Etruscans learnt the 
art from the Egyptians through the I'licenicians, whose merchant 

* TI>ore ii an oiigravHl nigaiu cvliiiilor of tlio time of Anicuiiiu Uo H. (b.v. ID2U, 
iu tlio llritiali HuRoutn. 



HhipB trafficked ia oraaments and jewellery at an early period, for 
the moat anoient Ktruacan engraved etonea are also ia the fomi of a 
HcantbtBus. Sicily and Magna Grtecia preceded Greece in the know- 
ledge of the glyptic art, as in that of all other arts which depend on 
design. The Greeks, however, canied that art t« the highest degree 
of Excellence, and it is to tlieir genius that we are indebted for the 
wonderful perfection it attained to. The art reached a culminating 
point in the ago after Alexander the Great, who gave it a fresh im- 
pulse by hie patronage, for he gave the privilege of engraving hia 
sacred portrait to Pyrgotelea, the first artist of the day. It ihence 
became the feshion for princes to adopt tiieir own engraved portrait 
as their signet. I'ortraits in cameo were introduced by the suc- 
cesBora of Alexander, the earliest known being the beautiful portraits, 
in sardonyx, of I'tolemy and Bereniitu. 

The Romans imitated the Greeka in employing engraved gems 
for signets, though at an early period they adopted the scarab signet 
of the Etruscans. Under Augustus, gem engraving waa broagbt to 
a high perfection by the Greek artists of his time. At this period 
Sourishedthecelebrated engravers, Dioscorides, Solon, Aiilua, Gdsqub, 
who introduced the practice of engraving their names on their best 
works. At this period also a taste for cameo and works in relief 
began to prevail, to which the arrival of piecea of sardonyx from 
Aiiia, remarkable for their size and beauty, greatly contribut«d. 
These were generally worked into camei, vases, cr cupa, with subjeote 
in relief on them. I'ortraits in cameo became the prevailing taato of 
the age. Aa is nsually the case where there is a large demand for 
any object, and there is not enough of the genuine material lo supply 
the demand, imitations were made to make up the deficiency. To 
supply the large demand for these objects, and to please the taste of 
those who could not aSbrd the more exjiensive kinds, paste imitations 
were mude to an enormous extent. Numberless examples of these^ 
paste intagU have come down to us. Gamei were also imitated with 
wonderful accuracy, the imitation too of the material itself being 
admirably carried out. Some wonderful examples of camei in sar- 
donyx have been produced in tlus age. The celebrated sardonyx 
cameo of the apotheosis of Augustus, now in Paris, is considered a 
masterpiece of the glj-pti" ^^- Some very fine camei are attributed 
to the age of Hadrian, which has been considered the most flonrish- 
ing period of Roman art. The glyptic art maintained a tolerable 
degree of excellence till the time of Septimins Sevenia, when, toge- 
ther with the other arts, it began gradually to decay. From Rome 
it spread almost over the whole west of Ehirope ; but at the lime of 
the last emperors nothing remained except the mechanical part : the 
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getu'uB and spirit of tlie art, ihe caireclDesB of design and taste, tlie 
nobltsness of espreBBimi, and even many of tlie practical advantages 
of which the ancient niaeterB had availed themfielvea for conveying 
their grand ideaa on btone, had ail vaiiiebed together. The laet 
expiring attempts at the art were the rude and ill'drawn Gnostic 
arnulel*. 
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MATERIALS OF THE ART. 

The mechanical procees of the glyptic art has not been described 
in any work which has come down to us from ancient times ; a few 
scanty remarks are foimd in Pliny. It is generBlly believed that 
the ancients used the same process as the modems, in employing 
the drill (terebra), the punch {ferrnm retiimim), the wheel, diamond 
powder, and the diamond point, for cutting into the stone. The 
artist engraved the stone partly with iron inNlmmente, smeared 
with Naxium, or emery and oil, which were sometimes round, some- 
times pointed and drill-formed, but partly also wilh a diamond point 
set in iron. The adjustment of the wheel, by which the inBtrumenta 
were set in motion, whilst the ntonewas held to them, was probably 
similar in antiquity to what it is now. For polishing the etone, 
naxium, or emery powder, which was also called nmjiria, was used. 
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It GeemB that the ancient artists perfonned that operation themselves, 
for the careful polishing of all parta of the engraved figures was & 
great aim witli the ancient stone engravers, and is therefore a crit&- 
ricoi of genuineness. These artists were generally designated under' 
the denomination of " lithoglyphi," engravers on stono, a Greek ■word 
to which the Latin, sculptor or cavator, seems synonymous. The tut 
of setting stones vras styled among Greeks, lithocollesis, and among 
tlie Bomans the setters of stones were named " compositores gem- 
maram." The name of " dactyloglyphi " was given to tho eng'ravera 
of rings, and from the Greek word for ring, &uiTttXoi', was derived 
the terms, " daotylogia," the science of engraved stones in general, , 
but more particularly of finger rings ; " dactylography," the science 
of their description ; and " daotylotheca," a cabinet or ooUcotlon of 
this kind of ornament. 

The materials employed by the ancients in the glyptic art were 
various and numerous ; they were animal, vegetable, mineral, or 
artifi<;ial. Among the first we may count coral and ivory ; among 
the second, citron wood, box, ebony, sycamore, etc.; tho miner^ 
substances were clay, metals, and stones. Mineral substances, from 
their hardness, and other useful qualities, are more fit for the pur- 
poses of the engraver ; and none more so than those belonging to 
the siliceous genus of the earthy class of minerals. That assemblage 
of stones, however, which is distinguished by the name of precious 
stones or gems, has scarcely ever been employed by the ancients fi^ 
tho purpose of engraving upon. These scarce and splendid sub- 
stances were considered sufficiently valuable in themselves, and the 
art of engraving was more judiciously employed to enhance the 
value of other less expensive stones, which moreover possessed, 
in a superior degree, all the properties requisite fur the nicest exe- 
cution. Lessing and the Count de Clamc alti^thcr deny the 
existence of any really antique intagli in the harder gems ; but as 
Ur. King remarks, the instances that can he adduced of engraved 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, sufficiently prove that this nile, 
though generally true, yet admits of some, though rare, exceptions. 
He adds, however, that engravings on any of the procioua stonea 
are always to bo examined with the greatest suspicion. 

Stones may be classed according as they are transparent, semi- 
transparent, or opaque, and in those three classes may be mea- 
tioned: 1st, tho diamond, the hyacinth, the sapphire of the present 
day, the emerald, the ruby, tho topaz, the chiyeolito, the jacynth, 
tha amethyst, the beryl, the garnet, and rock crystal. 2nd, the 
opal, plasma, chalcedony, sard, onyx, sardonyx, agato. 3rd, green, 
yellow, bmwn, black jae|ier ; lapis-lazuli, tho sapphirus of the 
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ancients; hcGinatite, ubsidian, nt«!itile, busalt, gi-anite, seipcntine. 
Turquoise has also been employed by the Romans. 

The artificial Hiibstatice generally employed by the ancients was 
a pasta composed of coloured glass. The ancients excelled in 
coloui'ing glass and i>orcelain. In order to imitate camei, they 
joined stiata of dilTerent colours, which were fused together by the 
action of fire. Tlie Egyptians need coloured glass in the earliest 
times, and the number of their scarabeai in porcelain, and other 
baked materials, ia very considerable. The ancients manufactured 
also green, blue, and white pastes imitating precious atones. 

The nature of the engraving on stones has led them to be divided 
into two principal divisions. Intaglio, or engraving in a concave 
foi-m (Gr. ivoyXimTut^, Lat. ctelatura) ; cameo, or engraving in relief, 
(Gr. ykinmin], Lat. Bcnlptura). The Egj-ptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans practised both methods. The scarabreus, figured in relief 
and in nil its details in Egyptian atones, constitutes a kind of cameo, 
while the flat part of the stoue generally bears a subject or inscrip- 
tion in intaglio; several £g>'pti an stones are in existence, the flat 
partof which is engraved in cameo, Ihe relief being, however, vrithin 
the intaglio, or concave portion. Himilar EtniKCOii stones have been 
also found. 

Tho ordinary style of relief osed for gems was mezzo-relievo, a 
style which waa usually adopted for all works which required a 
close inspection. A flat style of relief was sometimes adopted in 
cameo, only fur tho sake of displaying a subject on a different 
coloured ground ; the layera of colour in the stone employed, gener- 
ally the sardonyx, being very thin. The difierence of colour in tho 
ground has, however, the eflect of giving roundness to tho iigures 
relieved on it. The impressions from intagli aie never in the flat 
style of relief, but however slightly raised, are on the principle of 
inezsto-relievo Csee Baft-reliefs). The gems of Dioscorides, the flnest 
of antiquity, are in mezzo- relievo, and often of the fullest kind ; as 
fur instance the heads of Demosthenes and Ic, and tho figui'es 
of Mercury and Perseus. The same may be observed of other 
celehratod gems, such as the Medusa of Solon, tho Hercules of 
Cnteus. 

liesides tho two principal divisions we have just pointed out, 
engraved atones have received other oharacteriMtic denomtnatioas, 
derived from their form, or from the natui'e of their Bubjoota, Scara- 
baji are oval engraved stones, with the upper surface cut in the 
shape of a beetle, or aoarabasns, the Hat lower surface being usually 
engraved. Cabochons, stones which are curved on one side, called 
by jewellers "tallow drop." Grylli, caricature heatls, so called from 
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an Athenian of tho name of Oryllne. famous for liis nglinesst 
Caprices or S>iui>legmata, heads grouped together in a fantastic 
manner. Ohimerw are imaginary boingK, produced hy tlie monatrotu 
union of the membefB of sevortj crentures into one. ABlriferi. thoM 
in which antrologica1 subjects and the slarn are represented : joineA 
(oonjtigata) are heads represented together on the same pi ofile ; and' 
oppa'ile, heads which face each other. 




KNOWLEDGE AND TESTS OF ENGRAVED STONES. 

The art of distinguishing ancient stones from modem imit-ntionf^ 
or com positions, is the most difficult part of the study ; tlie most 
ekilfiil judges are sometimes deceived in them, as Mr. Ring remarks: 
"No deGnite rules can indeed bo given, as nothing but long expe- 
rience, and tlie careful examination of large numbers of genis 
belonging to every period, can supply that almost intuitive percep- 
tion in the art, so imposHible to be acquired in any other manner. 
We ought to examine, in the first place, if the material of the stone 
was known to or worked by the ancients, and if it was employed by 
the first artists. The harder gems were hardly ever used by 
ancient artists. There is such scanty evidence of the celebrated' 
ancient artists engraving on precious stones, that precious stones 
with an engraving on them are to be looked on with suspioion. 
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Leaetng antl the Count de Clavflb, indoed, deny llio exigtenco of 
any reaHy antique intaglio in the harder gouia. Ilic ancient artiuts 
preferred the sard and such etonee as wore beat eiiiled for the 
execution of the work, and fur giving the most perfect impi-eBBioB 
of it." 

The perfect finish of the work, the ease and freedomoflho design, 
tho fidelity of the coetnmo. the interior of thn engraving well 
poliahed, and very pare, are almost certain indications of antiquity. 
According lo Mr, King, the tiiiest test of antiquity appeal's to be 
a certain degree of diilaess, like tho mist produced by bi'eathiug on 
a pifliahod surface, which the lapse of a^es have cast upon the high 
lustre of tho interior of the intaglio.* A slight incoi-i'cctneas, or 
even a slight fault in the douigu, need not, however, awaken sus- 
picion ; a very slight relief, or even when almost flat, is not a proof 
of a modern work ; the ancient engraving is generally very deep, 
and tlie relief very high. The employment of pei-spective reudors 
a stone very snspicious, an the ancieuts were unacquainted with the 
application of that eoience ; their chief aim waa to engrave the 
principal figure as deeply aa possible, in order that it might stand 
out more in relief. One of the principal characteristics of the 
engraving of ancient stones is what is termed in French the ni^plat, 
a fiattening of the round parts of the human body in tho figure. An 
important consideration also in regard to intugli is their size, as it 
must always be kept iu view that engraved elones were used for 
signets and rings, and consequently their size could not be very 
large. 

Camei, a great number of which have been manufactured in 
modem times, are in general more to be suspected ihun intagli. A 
careful examination of the material of the stones, of their hardness, 
their weight, their taste, their opaqueness, and their touch, is par- 
ticularly required. They ought also to be exposed to the sun in 
order to be certain tltat their layers are natural, and the inscriptions 
shonld be carefully examined to see that tbey were not added by 
folders. It must also be remarked here, that modern work has been 
jroqaently exoouted on ancient stones, which have been found 
uuengraved. The ap]>earance of ancient stones iu generally duller, 
Hud less brilliant than those of modern stones. The subject and the 
• Kt. King adda, a vdj BttiBfiKtory ptmif (if siitiiiuity u funnd wlion Ibo 
(.-ngnvini; nppcari In imve ln«ii cxecutnd aIniiMt tntirel; «ltb the dlnmniid point, 
Acoonling tn tho oUie(vntinn« of Natter, the ftimniu gem engnvcr, tlio eitunsiri! 
UM dT tliB iliaiuriud point is tliv Krcal dittiii'^tiun between tho aiiliquii kthI tliv 
nunlem srt. Tlie use at ttie ilkionnil {ailiil bait, lionoTer, itDun mudi quwtinnnl l>y 
nome aatlioritipB. <w its un wrnild lend mnrc lo Brratch llie alone tlinii tu );ivit l|ii>l 
rxqiiiiiilf- puliitli, wliicll is onn nf the oliiiif chiimpUrfislirB of a genniiie rtonc. 



inscriptiona are a great assiBtancCiii lending their aid to an accurate 
knowledge of diBtingulKliing tbem, while a compaiativo study of 
anoient and modem works, and a great practice of tbe eyes and 
the judgment, will lead to more certain results. 

It lia« been said that wax attaches itself more readily to modem 
atones than to ancient stones, but this mie is not to be depended on ; 
wax will attach itself the more readily to a stone, the less perfect is 
its polish, whether it ie ancient or modem. Further, ancient stones 
are in cxistenco which have been repolished, which sensibly alters 
the features of the composition, and deteriorates their valae. 

Insoriptions are important tests of the antiquity of engraved 
stones, they are generally very short. Thoy are either mottoea or 
proper names. Thus, on a cornelian representing Hercules reposing 
after his labours, this senlence in Greek is engmvecl. " Labour ia 
the source of an honourable repose." As to proper names, three 
rules toay be laid down : on Etruscan stones, it is the name of tlio 
peTBOu represented ; on Greek stones it is the name of the artist ; on 
Boman stones it is the name of tbe proprietor, or of the artist. In- 
scriptiona ore of the greatest assistance in the examination of tlie 
authenticity of a stone ; the greatest importance should be attached 
to the inscription ; the shape of tbe letters should be examined ; if it 
is such as ia indicated by the ancient alphabets, their variation and 
their forms in accordance with the period to which the stone may be 
assigned ; if it is l^truscan, the letters ought to be so also. In the 
old Greek style the letters should belong to the alphabet of that 
period, and the same for tlie later periods. In general. Qreek 
artists wrote their name in the genitive case, when the word cpyov 

is to be supplied, t.e., the work of . If the name bo in tlie 

nominative cose, it is the verb which ia omitted, thus AiotrKovpt&ijt 
implies the word cirmtt : Dioscorides made it. An int^cription adda 
to the value of a stone, but forgers have particularly applied them- 
selves to this mode of deceit. The stone should be carefully ex- 
amined, if the beauty of the work answers to the reputation of the 
ancient artist to whom it has been attributed, and whose style ia 
known by other works ; if the material, by its beauty and by its 
value, is in conformity with tlie rule adopted by the best engravers, to 
work only on the most beautiful of stones. The manner in which the 
letters are engraved is also an excellent test ; on the more anoient 
atones they are not very carefully done, and soroctimea are very 
uncertain. The interior, however, ia well finished, and the polish 
ia in harmony with that of the stone itself; here the magnifying 
glass is indispensable. The incriptions on stones of the age of 
Augustus are remarkable for the beauty of the letters, and their 
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perfect execution, though very eraall. Tlie gi'eat artists never 
left it to olhere to engrave their name on ihe 8tone ; they wiebed 
that everything should bw perfact in their work. These inscrip- 
tions, particularly those of the age of Augustus, are generally 
terminated hy small round dots, very equal iti their proportions, 
intervals, and depth. It is generally supposed that these dutu 
were destined to mark the distances of the letters and to give 
greater regularity to ihem. 

1'he forms of the letters may likewise serve to discover fraud. The 
mixtui-e of (Jreok with Latin letters is an evident sign of forgery. 
The same may be said of a lotter expressed iu two diH'crent ways iu 
the same word ; fur instance, the »gma, written aa 0, and as S in the 
won! C02TPAT0C. Such errors are commonly committed by 
modem arfiats, who undertake to add names of ancient maslerfl to 
their works. Tliey are generally indifferent grammarians; and 
therefore liable to commit errors that no artist of antiquity could 
have fallen into. Thus, also, deceived by the pi'onu notation of the 
name, they have written ^taaKopiZmi, instead of AuMTKouriiSuu. ^^'ben 
two names occur in the same caso, one is the name tmd the other the 
surname; but when the first name is put ia the nominative case, und 
the second in the genitive, tliis indicates that the artist was the son 
or pupil of him whoso name is put in the genitive case. Thus 
EYTYXHS AlOSKOYPUOY. signifies that Eulyches was the son or 
pupil of DioBcorides. If we read two proper nnmcs united by the 
conjunctive SYN, it implies that these two artists worked on the 
»(me stone, as AA*H«2 SYN APEQHNI : Alpheus with Arethon. 
Wo have but one single instance of an engraver who, with his name, 
lias indicated his profession on bis gem, and this is Apullodotus ; 
by the side of the head of Minerva we read ; AHOAAOAIIT ■ AI0O. 
AmAAoSoTOu XiBuykviniv : tfyyav—tho work of ApoUoilotus, the en- 
graver. The greater number of ibo names of cugraveis are tjreek, 
'I'he names of liomau engravers are, for the most iiart, written in 
Greek letters. It is almost useless to add that a stone bearing the 
name of an ailist whose age is known, and a subject derived iiom a 
jieriod posterior to that artist, is a palpable forgery. 

The mubt skilful imilatui's of antique inscriptions aui>ug modem 
artists, were Flaviano Sirleti, Natter, and I'ichler, engravers of the 
18tb century. The first signed his own works to give ihem an 
appearance of antiquity, with the initials of bis name in Greek 
letlers *T2, Plilabiuu lou Sirletuu. Picliler engmved bis entire 
name IIIXAUP. Natter tianshitod bis name into the Grtok word 
YAPOS, which deceived Winkelmon and others. 

Some amaleurs of the last two centuries, following ibc cxuuijijo 
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of Lorenzo do Medici, have had their name engraved on ancient 
stones as a mark that it is their property. It is said that the cele- 
brated Maffei found some difficully in interpreting the letters LAUK 
MED., which he fonnd on some engraved stones which belonged to 
Lorenzo do Medici. 

We may also in some measure determine the period in which the 
engraver of a particular gem lived, by finding out the time when his 
name was most common : thus, for instance, the name of ZozimuH, 
mors common in the Lower Empire than in any other period, will, 
with some probability, indicate that poriod to be the date of the 
work in question. 




FA Id, SuTdonyx. Fliveitet. 

SUBJECTS OF ENGRAVED STONES. 

Tub subjeclB of engraved stones, excepting povtrailH und fiin- 
tastio compositions, aro derived fi-oiii mythology, fnim the lioroic 
periods, or from historic cvenle. Careful attention Khould be given 
in order to see whellier tiie subject is in comfoimity with the rites, 
myths, and traditions which have been handed down to us ; whotlior 
the attributes and the character of the figures aie in exact accord- 
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ance, ofi well as the accessory Bymbols. It must be remarked, bow- 
ever, that uiythtJogical aubjeota, tinknown or difficult to explain, 
prove ratht^r in favour of the antiquity of the etone than otJierwise. 
The EgyjitiauB have strictly adhered in their works to the croeil and 
religious ideas of their nation ; and their ecarabasi ars in such endless 
numbers as to preclude imitation, except in rare materials ; but in 
this case the incongruity and want of comiection in the symbols 
traced in the inBcription will quickly betray tlie foi^ry. As to the 
Eiruscana, the style of their works is a type of authenticity which 
it is not ea*y to imitate. The Greeks treated only subjects taken from 
their mythology or their heroic history, and rarely from event* 
contemporaneous with the practice of the art. At Rome, the arlittg 
Btill continued to adopt Greek &ubject«, and if they represented a 
suhjetit from KiJraan history, they always mingled allegory with 
history ; and the absence of allegorical figures in subjects of that 
kind always makes the stone very suspicious. 

We here take advantage of the cxtciisive experinuce and pro- 
found critical knowledge of Mr. King, in extracting from his work 
on Antique Gems, a portion of his liummary of the subjects 
generally found on engraved stones. First, beyond all dispute, ale 
the figures of Victory, executed in every style, from that of the best 
epoch to the rude aoratjihes of expiiing art. Almost as frequent are 
the figures of Nemesis, only to be distinguished from Victory by her 
being always helmeted and holding a bridle or a measuring rod in 
her hand. Venus comes next in point of frequency. Cnpids, as a 
necessary consequence, also abound in gems, and give seope for the 
most elegant fancy, on the part of the artist, in his representation 
of their various gioups and altilmlos, as engaged in various sports 
and occupations. Minerva takes the next place, and, as may bo 
deduced from tlie style ot the int^li, was the goddess who chiefly 
occupied the eugnivers under the Flavian family. Koma, dis- 
tinguished from tJio preceding by being seated on a throne and 
holding an orb, is veiy frequent, especially in the gems of a later 
period. Next follows, in frequent representation, llaoubns, old, 
young, bearded, beardless; the Dionysus, the Indian, the Liber 
I'ator of Iho Romans, with all his train of Silenus, Fauns, and 
Diicchanles, who disport themselves as full figures, bust^, and heads, 
on all kinds of gems. Mercury has been also frequently fignred on 
gems, the god of gain being probably the favourite deity of all times. 
Hercules, as the deity whose protection assured good luck, was a 
special favourite, particularly of the Romans, under the Middle 
Empire. The bust of Jove, usually given as a fiont face, also is 
tolerably &oquent, but much less so in the full figure of this deity 
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seated on a throne. Sei'apis, howevor, vhoee worsliip was so 
universal nnder the later emperure, claims by &r the largest share 
of the intagli representing Jupilor, Apollo is next lo Serapia in 
point of popnlarify, together with his attribntes, eapeuially lyrea, 
represented in a great vai-iety of shapes. Mars is by no means 
uncommon upon Roman gems. Biaua is more imfrequent, still more 
so Jano. Ceres is not seen very frequently. Neptune is still more 
rare; still more so Saturn and Vulcan. Pluto has been never 
represented. Millin has remarked a kind of connection between 
the colour of the stones used and the subjects represented ; for 
instance, for the sea-born Venus the artists adopted the sea-green 
colour of the plasma; for Bacchus, the amethyst; for Neptune and 
the Tritons, the beryl, or acqua marine; for Proserpine, a black 
stone 1 for Harsyas, flayed, a red jasper. This rule is not, however, 
strictly carried uutin its application. 

An infinite variety of raaake, chimera, and caprices, are also fre- 
quently found represented. They all belong to the second oentuiy. 

Animals make up the majority of Etruscan inlagli, especially 
in that rnde class the origin of which can be distinctly assigned to 
the engravers of that nalion. Of Eoman date, the lion and tlje 
bull are the most common subjects, then the various kinds of doge, 
and the wild boar. Among birds, eagles, with various emblems, are 
the most frequently engraved. But of all subjects, portraits seem 
to have been most in favour. The Greek period gives us some 
magnificent portraits, but they are rare, and were most probably 
engraved only for the use of the person himself as his privato 
signet. In the Homan period it seems to have been held a mark of 
loyalty to wear the portrait of the roiguing emperor, which accounts 
for the vast number of sui^h down to the time of Caracalla. and 
many of which, even of the early Ciesars, are of the most inferior 
execution, clearly manufactured at a cheap rata for the wear of the 
military and the poorer classes. 



OLYPTOanAPBIC COLLECTIONS. 




GLYPTOGEArHIC COLLECTIONS AMONG TlIK 
ANCIENTti. 

EM>:iRAvni stonks, besides Leing used as signets, were also em- 
ployed for ornamenting the most precious works of art, and reli- 
gions utenEits. A Greek inscription, published by Chandler, »nd 
which vroB the public inventory of tlio Ireasitre depisited in the 
opisthodomos of the Parthenon, distinctly bIiowh that engi'sved 
stones furmed a portion of it, A horn of abundance, of gold, and 
adorned with similar stoiiua, was given by Augustus to the Temple of 
Concord at Rome ; and the eloquence of Cicero against Vcrrea has 
rendered famous a candelabrum adorned with inlagli and camei, 
destined by king Anliochue for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinns, 
According to Pliny and Suetonius, Crasar and Marcellus conseciattd 
colloctioua of engraved stones in the temples of Venus and of the 
i'alatine Apollo at Rome, Another collection, fonned by king 
Mithridates, was celebrated for its magnificence, even in ancient 
times. Pompey and Scaurus had also rich collections at Rome. 
Pliny remarks that Scanrus was the first who possosacd a collection 
of precious stones in Rome. In the Lower Empire, engraved stones 
and precious slonoB were profusely used to ornament the dresses of 
princes, of ladies, and of i-icli private individuals; in ihe middle 
ages, they were still mnch sought after, when other ancient moau- 
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mente were despised or unknown, llie seal of king Pepia waa 
an ancient stone bearing the figure of a Bacchua, and that of 
Charlemagne, a Serapis. The church jewellery, the reliquaries, 
the shrines of saintfi, the ooven* of missals, were adorned with them ; 
and these profane monuments, the subjects of wbich were at times 
anything hut pious, added to the splendour of religions worship. The 
preservation of a groat number of engraved stones, some indeed of 
the finest, is indebted to that custom. Tn the 15th century, an 
attempt was made to restore the glyptic art in the west This art, 
which was not completely fot^tten at Constantinople, passed on 
the revival of letters into Italy, where the Medici received it with 
a munificence which is one of their fairest titles to the gratitude of 
mankind. They evinced a particular taste for engraved stonea, and 
their courtiers propagat«d that taste, while their object was to flatter 
that of their masterB. Giovanni and Domenico excelled in the 
practice of an art which was then the object of the greatest en- 
couragement. The first engraved in intaglio, the second in relief, 
both with sach success, that they are known in tbe liistoi'y of the 
art under the names Giovanni do Comaline, and Domeuico de 




By Mhtnwx. 

ANCIENT ARTISTS. 

TnK uumlxT of ancient artists who have signed their works is 
rather considerable, and we shall give here a concise list of them, 
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oooording to their epochei. It wUl be of some use, au well for llie 
history of the art aa for the study of those monuments themeolves, 
especially by the indication of the principal works of each artiut, 
and of their special signatures. The name of any Egyptian or 
EtniBcan artist has not been known. The list opens with Greek 
artiuts, and history places at their head Thcodorus of Samus, who 
engraved the ring of Polycrates. We ttball place an asteritik before 
tlie names of those engravers of whom no work has come down 



I. GuiilbK E.VGKAVEKS ANTERIOR TO THK Aot: OF ALEXANDER. 

•ThcodoiTis of Samoa; the ring of Polycrates. 

■UneeurchuB, father of Pythagoras. 

I.jBBnder; a warrior armed (early style), with the name of the 
engraver in retrograde letters c.f the ancient Oreck alphabet, 
tianzi thinks this name is rather that of the warrior him- 
self. 

Heiua ; HEIOY. A Diana venatrix (archaic style), supposed to he the 
most ancient gem known, bearing the artist's name. — ^Sai'd. 
SloBoh. 

Plnjgillua ; *PyriAAOY. Cupid issuing from an egg : one of the 
earliest inscribed intagli. — Sard. JJlacas. 

Thamyrua; ©AMYPOY, A Hpbinx scratching her ear. — Sard. 



4 



!I. From the Age op Alilxandek to the Aoe of Aucirsrus. 

Admon ; AAMDN. Hercules drinking. — Sard. Marlborough. 

Head of Hercules, advanced in life. AA. 
.^pollonides; AUOAAnNIAOY. Cow lying down. — Cameo frag- 
ment — Duke of Uevonshire. 
J'olycleitus; nOAYKAEITOY. Diomedes eaiTying off the Palla- 
dium.— Sard. Florence. 

A subject frequently reproduced. According to Millin, the 
name of the celebrated scu1pt<'r Polycleilus has been added 
only to indicate that this engraving is only a copy of one 
of his statues. 
I'yrgoteles; HYPrOTEAHS EHOIEI. 
Head of Alexander. — Blacaa. 
Head of Medusa. — lilacas. 

Buth doubtful. 
Dispute between Neptune and Minerva, IIY. — Camoo. Naples. 
The head of Phocion (the work of Alessandru CosatiJ. 
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Tryphon ; TPY<I>ON. The marriago of Cupid and Payche. — Cameo. 
Marlborough, Naples. 

Cupid riding a lion. — Sard. The Hague. 
Chronius; XPQNIOY. Terpsichore standing (doubtful), repeated 

by Onesas and Allion. 



III. Agk of Augustus. 

Aomon ; AKMON. The Head of AugnstuR. — Cameo. Blacas. 
Quintus Alexa : INT05 AAEHAEnolEI. Legs of a warrior.— Cameo 
fragment. Florence. 

Supposed to be the work of Alessandro Cesati. 
Cawnus, or Cajnus; KOIMOY. KOINOY. Adonis, nude.— Onyx, 
Prince Lichtenstein ; a faun, celebrating the bacchanalia. — 
Nicolo. 
Agathopus; APAeonOYS EHOIEI. The head of Soxtus Pom- 

peius. — BeryL Florence. 
Aulus; AYAOY. Esculapius. — Sard. Strozzi. 
Horseman in armour. — Sard. Florence. 
Cupid tied to a trophy. — Sard. Carlisle. 
Cupid in fetters, leaning on a hoe. — Cameo. 
Head of Diana. — Sard. 

Head of Ptolemy Philopator. — Sard. Bibliotlicque, Paris. 
It is supposed that there were several engravers of this name. 
Visconti is of opinion that the difference of style in the 
works attributed to Aulus is owing to his name having 
been frequently put on engraved stones that were nothing 
but copies of his work. 
Cnaius or Cnteus ; PNAIOO. Athlete rubbing himself with oil. — 
Nicolo. Bibliotheque, Paris. 
Athlete holding a Strigil. — Sard. Rendorp. 
Diomede carrying off the Palladium. — Said. Denham. 
A female head, supposed by Bracci to be of Cleopatra. — Sard. 

CoUegio Romano. 
Head of Theseus covered with a bull's hide. — The name added 

by Pichler. Amsterdam. 
Head of the young Hercules. — Beryl. Strozzi. 
Dioscorides (of ^gca in Asia Minor); AI05K0YPIA0Y. Head of 
Augustus. — Amethyst. Blacas. 
Bust of Augustus. — Amethyst. Thoms. 
Head of Demosthenes. — Amethyst. Ludovisi. 
Head of lo. — Sard. Poniatowsky. 
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Merctiry Criophoma, carrying A mra'a lioad. — Sard. Devon- 

Bhire. 
Mercury, as god of trnvellera. — Snnl. Lord HoIderaesR, 
Fereous, renting his band on a shield with Mcdiiiuk'H head. — 

Sard. Naples. 
Dioraede L-arrying off the Palladium, — Sard. DcTonshire. 
Epitjnchanus ; EniTYTXA. Portrait of Germanitiua, or Marccllris. 

— Sard. Blacaa. 
Belleroiilion or F^aans ; EIII. — Sard. Aznra. 

Attributed to Epitynclianns by Viaeonli. 
Kiityclies, son or pupil of Dioscorides ; EYTYXHC AlOCKOYPTAOY 

AirEAOC En. 
Bust of Pallas.— Amethyst. Marlborough. 
S<iloni COAIIN EnOIEI. SOAQNOS. 

Head of Medusa. — Chalcedony. Blacas. 

Uiomede, master of the Palladium.- — Sard. Blocos, 

Portrait of a bald m.in. — Sard, I.ndijvisi. 

Head of Meeoenas. — Topaz. Florence, 

Bust of a Bacchante. — Sard. Stosch. 

Livia, aa Ceres. — Sard. Gori. 

Victory, apteros, sacrificing a bull, fragment. — Saixl. Stosrh. 

Victory, with wings, flying, fragment.^ Sard, II. Weslropp. 



Greek EN(iRAyEit.s posterior to AuotisTus. 

Agi: or TiiiERiuB. 

vWius; AEAIOY. Head of Tiberius.— Sard. Corsini. 
Head of Homer. — Nicolo. The Hague. 

Aoe OP Caligula. 

AlpheuH and Aretbon; AA*H02 SYN APR0ONI. Head of tliu 
young Caligula. — C'aiiieo. 

Germanicus and Agi'ippina.— Catnoo. 
AlpboUB alone ; Ajax seated on a rock. — Sanl. 

Dying warrior (doubtful). — Cameo. 



Evodus: EYOAOO RIIOIEI. Head of Julia, daughter df Titus.- 
Amethyst. Marlborough. 




ships tralfiuked in oraaraents and jewellery at an early period, for 
the moet ancient Etmscati engraved Etonee are also in the furin of a 
Bcambseua. Sicily and Magna Grtecia preceded Greece in the know- 
ledge of the glyptic ai-t, as in tbut of all other arts which depend on 
design. The Greeks, however, can ied that art to the highest degree 
of fescellence, and it is to their genius that we are indebted for tho 
wonderful perfection it attained to. The art reached a culminating 
point in tho age after Alexander the Great, who gave it a fresh iui- 
pulee by hie patronage, for be gave the privilege of engraving his 
sacred portrait to I'yrgoteles, the first artist of the day. It thence 
became the fashion for princes to adopt their own engraved portrait 
as their signet. I'orttaits in cameo were introduced by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the earliest known being the beautiful portraits, 
in sardouys, of Ptolemy and Bereninc, 

The Romans iLiitaled the Greeks in employing engraved gems 
for signets, though at an early period they adopted the scarab signet 
of tho Etruscans. Under Auguetua, gem engraving was brought to 
a high perfection by the Greek artists of his lime. At this period 
flourished the celebrated engravers, Dioscorides, Solon, Anlua, Gntoua, 
who introduced tho practice of engraving Ibeir names on their best 
works. At this period also a taste for cameo and works in relief 
began to prevail, to which the arrival of pieces of sardonyx from 
Asia, remarkable for their size and beauty, greatly contributed. 
These wero generally worked into oamei, vases, or cups, with subjects 
in relief on them. Portraita in cameo became the prevailing taste of 
the age. As is usually the case where there is a large demand for 
any object, and there is not enongh of the genuine material to supply 
the demand, imitations were made to make up the deficiency. To 
supply the largo demand fur these objects, and to please the taste of 
those who could not afford the more expensive kinds, paste imitations 
were miide to an enormous extent. Numberless examples of these, 
pantc intagli have come down to ua. Camei were also imitated with 
wonderful accuracy, the imitation too of the material itself being 
admirably carried out. Some wonderful examples of camei in sar- 
donyx have been produced in this age. The celebrated sardonyx 
cameo of the apotheosis of Augustus, now in Paris, is considered a 
mastoi-piece of the glyptic art. Some very fine camei are attributed 
to the age of Hadrian, which haa been considered the moat flourish- 
ing period «{ Roman art. The glyptic art maintained a tolerable 
degree of excellence till the time of Septiraius Sevems, when, toge- 
ther with the other arts, it began gradually to decay. From Rome 
it spread almost over the whole west of Europe; but at the time of 
the last emperors nothing remained except the mechanical part ; the 
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Axeodi'iB : AHEOX. Fnun placing on a Ijtb before a cbilO. — 

Styscll. 

Carpus: KAl'IlOY. BaccliUH oud Ariadno. — Ked jasper. Flureuce. 

Head of Hercules and lo!o, — Chalcedoiiy. 
Eupliis; EYHAOY. Cupid on a Dolphin. 
Euthufl ; EY0OY. SilenuB stated between two Cupid». 
HylliiB ; Yi\AOY. Dionyaiac bull.— Chalcedony. Stowh. 

Hi!ad of a female, — Sard. St. Peterabiirg. 

Young Hercules. — Onyx. Stoach. 

Head of Philosopbor. — Sard. Floreiioe. 

Triton, Nereid and two Cupids. — Sard. Slarlborougb. 
From the resemblance of the Dionysiac buU to the bull 
on the coins of Sybaris, he may be placed before the s^e 
of AugUBtus. 
Mithranea or Mithridates; MI0. Head of a horse, — Sard, Burliii. 
Mycon ; MYKfiN. Head of an old man. — Jasper. StoKch. 
Myron ; MYPflN. Head of a Muse.— Sard. Berlin. 

Lion. — Sard, Blacos, 
Myrton; MYPTON. Leda.-Blac.ia. 
NicomaohoB, Faun sitting on tiger's skin. — Black jasper. Mml- 

borough. 
Sisua; NEICOY. Jupiter holding a thunderbolt in hia right hand. 

Sard, St. Petersburgh. 
NjmpheTOB ; Standing warrior.^ Sard. Florence. 
Onesas: ONHCAC EnoiEI. Mu8e,->-Pa«tc. Florence. 

I^eda. I Head of HerculeB. — Sard. Blacati. 

Pamphilus; nAM*IAOY. Cupid rescuing Pyeche.- Sard. B.M. 

Aoliilles playing the lyre. — Amethyst. Pai-is. 

AcbiUcB.— Sard. Devonshire, 
Perganms ; HEPrAMOY. Faun dancing. — Stosch. 

Uerculea carrying a bull.— Stosoh. 

A young Bacchuute. 
Philemon; *1AHMONOC, *lAHMnN'EnOI, Tlicseua gazing en 
the body of the Minotaur. — ^Sard, Venice. 

Head of a Faun, — Paste. Strozzi. 
PlotarchUH, or Proiarchus; nAnTAPXOS EHOIEl. Cupid ridin;; 



1 



4 



alio 



Floi 



Ho is supposed to have lived before AugnstnB. 
Scopas; 2KGIIAS, CEdipus and the Sphinx.— Stosch. 

Yonng woman at her toilette. — Caylus, 
Scylax ; CKYAAKOY. The head of an eagle.— Sard. Percy. 

Hercules Mnsagetea. — Sard. Baron Roger. 

Head of Pan. — Amothyat. Blacaa. 
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Scymnua ; SKYMNOY. Itocclins followed by a Panther, 
Seleucus; CEAEYK. Head of Silenue.— Sard. Florence. 

Head of Hercnlea. — Bkcas. 
Soorates; SOKPATHS. A com io actor. — Onyx. Boger. 
SoBtheiies ; CnC0HN ; formeily read CnCOKAE.— So80oles. 

Head of SI eduso.— Chalcedony. Carlisle. 
SoBtratus; CnCTPATOY. Victoiy in a car.— Cameo. Naples. 

GeniuB in a car, drawn by two Pan there.— Devonshire. 

"Victory sacrificing a bull. — Sard. Devonahire. 
Sotratus; CliTPATOY. 

Winkelman supprtscs this and llio preceding name to be tlie 
same, with tho accidental omiBsion of the letter C 

Meleagcr and Atalauta. — Cutneo. Devonshire. 
'I'eucer. TEYKPOY. 

Herciilee and lole. — Ametliyet. Florence. 

Faun holding a wrcatli. — Sard. Carlisle. 



Roman Engkavers. 



* 



Aquilas ; AKYIAAC. Venue bathing, Cupid by her. — tl^pe. 
Felix; KAAnOYPNlOY CEOYEPOY *HAIS EDOIEI. Diomedes 
and UljsHos carrying off the Palladium.— Sard. Marl- 
Iwroiigh. 
Head of Mercury. — Red jasper, Paris. 
Quintillua; KYINTIA. Neptune in a car.— Beryl. Ludovisi. 

Mercury. — Sard. Foniatowsky. 
RufuH; POY*OY, POY*OC EnOIEI. Aurora guiding the solar 
car. — Cameo. St. Petersburg. 
Head of Ptolemy Physcon, — Sard. Eaa-pe. 

A number of engraved stones bear Roman proper names, 
but they aro supposed to be the names of the pruprietorfi 
of the stones, and not of the engi'aver, I 

ESORAVERS OF TBE LOWEK EMPIRE. I 



; XAIPHMON. The bead of a Faun. 
Nicophorus ; NIKH*OPOC. Mercuiy.— Onyjt, 

Man seated, foiling a helmet. — Sard. Thoms. 

Pliocaa; *OKAC. An Alblele holding a palm. — Jacynth, Caylna. 

One of the moat remarkable woiks of this period is the 

stone called tho Sapphire of Constantiue, in the Kinuccini 

Cabinet, Florence. It represents the Emperor Conatan- 

tine attacking a wild boar, near Ccesarea, in Cappadooia. 



CR/.EBJtATEn ENQRAVED ftroNEK 




CELKDRA'I'Kn RNHHAVKD STONE!*. 

So«>; anoit^iit engiaved nlonoH have attinirotl celebrity from llie 
l«irfeotioii of tlio wurkmanHfaip, from the beauty or siice of Iho 
luateriul. Among Cainci the most cek'biated are 

I. The Cameo called that of tbo Sainio Chapello in tbu lliblio- 
thoque, at Paris. It ie a SMrdonyx coiniHwed of two brown and two 
white layers, and n an oval of 13 inches by 0. It wub bruuKbt ficim 
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the East by king -Baldwin and given to the Saint* Chapelle hy 
king Charles V. It presents three scenes. In the upper portion is 
the Apotheosis of Augustus. In the middle portion, are IHberiua 
under the figure of Jupiter, and Livia, his mother, under the 
figure of Ceres. They receive Oennanious on his triumphal 
return to Rome a.d. 17. Agrippina, his wife, assists him in taking 
off his helmet, and his son, Caligula, stands behind him. The young 
man who carries a trophy, is Drusus, son of Tiberius. In the 
lower iM}rtion are vanquished nations personified under the figures 
of warriors dressed in the costume of eastern and western nations. 




II. The Cameo of Vienna, or the Gemma Augustoa, is not so 
large as that of Paris, and presents hut two scenes. It is bti- 
perior as a work of art, and is in better preservation. It passed 
from the Abbey of J'oissy to Germany, having been purchased by 
Rudolph II, for 1200 ducats. It is consideri-d the finest work in 
relief extant. It has but two layers. Its sliape is elliptical, 9 by 
8 inches. The subject is tlie reception of Diusus (father of Ger- 
manicus) after his victory over the Rha;li and Vihdelici, b.c. 17. 
Augustus as tlove, and Livia as Rome, seated on thrones, welcome 
the hero and his brother Tiberius. Behind Augustus are Neptune 
and Cybele, who seem to be symbols of his powers over land 
and sea. 



rKlKnnATKD ENOnArED STOS-KR. 




III. The TftTza Fiiniose, at Naplea. It is composed uf a singlp 
piuco of sanlcnyx. and is nearly a foot in iliiinifler. The uiibject 
of t1ii> »>ciilptaro liafl given rise to much leaiucd and elabomt.e 
iltsquixitioti. It. is generally suiipoeed tii repieseiit ibo apnthp- 
osis of the firat Ptolemy. According lo I'rofossor Qiinranln. 
it lepreBents Ptolemy PhtluilolphnB, conBecmtirig the festival of 
the harvest instituted by Alexander tie Groat, at the time of 
the fonndatian of Alexandria. n>e outeide is ornamented with 
the head of Medncn. ITio place of its discovery is nucei1«in. 
It iH Kiipj-oced to huVB been fuiiMd in tho Villa Adiinnn, near 
Itnmo. 

IV. 'Hie portraitJi of I'loleuiy rhikdeljihus, and his IIikI wife 



ind lieri 



le portraitJt of I'loleuiy Phikdeliihus, and his IIikI wife 
According \a Vidconti, the lieiiit of Plolcmy FIiieigotcB, 
lice, 'lliis cameo in of aai'donyx, bnt is composed of 
r 2 
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W several pieces. Tho collars aiid omamonts giveu to each head 1 


^^^^^ conceal the joinings. It in in the Imperial collection of RuEsia. 1 
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P V. The head of Jnpiter ^ioohiu. This caieo w«. found at 
1 EphesuB, and is now in Venice. fl 



VI. 'llie Caiti(>gna cameo in the Vtttican. It reprepenta the 
tiinmph of llact'hus and t'erea in n car drawn by Centuiire. Tliia 
caiiteu is remaikablu ae being the largest ttlab of aardunyx known, 
buing 16 inohefl lung hy 12 deep. It is compoHed of five layerti. 

The Musoiim of Venice jioasejiseB several other maguificout 
caniei, especiitlly tlioae which represent Oreatee, the oar of Nep- 
tune, Itome and Augustus, Claudius and hia family. In Paris, 
in the Dibliolheqne, there are many remarkable caniei. The apo- 
theoats of Gienaaiiiciis, Agrippina and Geruianicus under the figures 
of Ores and Triptolemua, Ulysses, portraits of Tiberius, Claudius, 
Miirous Aurelius, Faustina, Adrian, Antiiious. In tho British 
Muneum and in the Devonshire collection are some smaller, yet 
beiiutiful specimens of Greek and Roman work. In tfae collection 
at Naples in the cameo by Athenion, representing Jupiter hurling 
his thunderbolts against the Titans. 

Among tho most celebrated intagLi are 
( >f Uioscorides, tho lo, considered by Visconti as one of the finest 
engravings in existence. It cannot be reproduced euiotly in 
the pbivlor cu-st on acoount of the under cutting of the nose, 
ihe iiiLi^liobi'Inga three quarter face. It is far superior, both 
in delioacy aud correctness, Ui ibe Demosthenes by ihu same 

Tlie Demoxtbenes. Tliis isonaspleiidid amethyst, but shows some- 
whatof ^tif^neBS and hardness of manner. Botli these intagli 
are much more deeply cut than is uxiial with antique gcmx, 
and diHer in Ihic respect from his I>i<>medu, master of tlie 
Palladium, which is in Hat relief. It may be set down as ono 
of bis earlient product iuna, (C. W.King.) 

Diomede, mat^ter of the Palladium. The hem apjiears seated, with 
one leg extended, and conttiiqil.iling the statue placed im a 
cippua before him. It is un a n:d sard in very flat relief. 

Mercury rriophorns. A naked and wingless figure holding a 
nun's head In his left bund, and in his right a oaduceiiB. 
I'he head presents a full face. A sard in tho Devunshire 
colteclion. 

Perseus resting his hand on a shield with a Medusa's bead, and a 
sword. A sard in the Museum at Naples. 

'I'he bead of Augustus. 

The SleduMo. of Solon. Following the invariable rule of Greek art 
never tu represent anything hideous or repiilaive. Medusa 
is here repreccnled wilh features of exquisite beauty. 
Eleven serpents arc twined in bor biiir. It was found in a 
vincvHFil on the Muute (.'olio, ueiw St. Qiovfumi e Paolo. It is 
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engraved in chalcedony. It was formerly in the Strozzi 
collection, and is now in that of the Due de Blacas. 

The Pallas, of Aspasius. The richly ornamented helmet is sur- 
mounted by a lofty crest, and by a sphinx, the emblem of 
celestial intelligence ; two griffins, placed in the lateral parts, 
present an analogous emblem ; and over the visor, eight 
horses in front, in full gallop, present a sublime image of 
the power and the rapidity with which the divine mind 
acts. It is supposed to represent the head of the Pallas of 
Phidias. 

The Julia, of Evodus. It is the portrait of Julia, the daughter of 
Titus and Marcia, with diadem, curled hair, necklace, 
earrings. It is engraved on a beryl or pale sapphire, of 
extraordinary magnitude. The size and beauty of the stone 
and the high finish of the work, render this gem very re- 
markable. It is in the collection of the Imperial Library at 
Paris. 

The young Hercules, of Cnaeus. An exquisite example of the 
Greek type of head, and a njost perfect specimen of Greek 
work. 

The Esculapius, of Aulus. It is a bust of Esculapius. The 
name of the artist is engraved on a tablet. This is con- 
sidered the finest of the works of Aulus. There are several 
other engraved stones bearing the name of this artist, but 
from their inferior workmanship, are evidently not by the 
same engraver. 

The Pallas, of Eutyches. It is a bust of Pallas, by Eutyches, the 
son or pupil of Dioscorides. She wears the Corinthian 
helmet, such as is worn by the Pallas of Velletri, and as 
she is represented on the coins of Corinth. She holds her 
robe on her breast. The stone is a pale amethyst, deeply 
engraved. 

The Dionysiac Bull, of Ilyllus. The bull is girt with iv}% and over 
him a thyrsus. It is almost similar in style to the bull on 
the coins of Sybaris. There are several antique copies of 
tliis intaglio. 

The Achilles Citharsedus, of Pamphilus. It represents Achilles 
seated on a rock playing the lyre. It is engraved in 
amethyst, and is now in the Bibliothequo in Paris. 

The signet of Michael Angclo. The subject is a vintage, and 
Bacchic festival, and in the exergue is a boy fishing. It is a 
sard, and has given rise to many opposite opinions with 
regard to the representation of the subject, us also with re- 
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Is auliquil.y. Thi>8e wL.i U-Iicve il to be antique. 
coDsider the boy lishingM the symbol cif Ihe Cireuk cugravor 
AAAIIIN : others, on tho other haud, deem it arebiiH upon tho 
name of (he artist Gio Maria da PeHcio, the celebrated 
engraver, atitl fiietid of Michael Angelo. 




curs. 

Tkoitiiii. xlriclly Hpeukiiig, not included under tho head of engiuved 
geins, we inust not umit to noliee drinking cuptt and vaseit, jiarti- 
cularly as ihey are sonietim'H found ornamenlcd with mythic siibjecto 
ill relief, aud. as Mr. King reraarkR, niiiy be ootiflidered as hnge 
luimei. They are generally of the eamo stono as useil for oam^i, 
ttardonyx. Tho aucientit were fund aluo of docorating their driukitig 
Clips with precious sloiies and camoi. I'hey oulled anch vessels 
"gemmie potoriu).'' The most splendid agate vase of this kind is 
the twu-)iandled cup or carcheeium of St. Denyis, unually styled 
the cup of the I'tolenues. Its sculptiires represent nmxks. 
vases, and other Dacchie emblems. It is supposed to have been 
exeoulcd for I'tolemy DionyHus. But Mr. King considera it to be 
from its style of tho time of Nero. It was presented by rbarles 
tho llald.* in the ninth century, to the Abbey of St. Dcnys, and 
waa always used to hold tho wine at the coronation of tho kings 
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of France. It is now in the collection of antiquities at Pons. 
Anothercelebraicdvase.iBtho HrunswiokvaKo, of sardonyx, wliich 
reproBents the toyth of Ceres iii senrct of Proserpine, and that 
of Triptolemna. It is an nhihiulron, or tall perfume jar, with narrow 
neck, five inches high by two in the greatest diameter. Its style 
is siippoeed to indioato t!ie ago of the Antonines. It origintilly 
belonged to the Cionzaga family bnt was stolen at the socking of 
Mantua, in lOHO, by a soldier, who sold it for 100 ducats to the 
Duke of Itrunswicfe. It ia nuw in I'aris. We must not orait also to 
mention tho celebrated murrhine vases of antiquity, upon which 
such high value was set by the ancients. They are thus men- 



tiimod by Pliiiv : " I'liinney was tho fir«t who introUueed mnnhine 
vases at Rome. Hs beinK ihe first to dedicate, at the conclnaion 
of his triumph, vases and cups made of this material, in the temple 
of Jupitor ('apihilinuB, a circumstance which soon brought them 
into private use; small dishes even, and oiiliug utensils made of J 
murrhine being in great I'equcst. 'I'his species of luxuiy. too. U 



CUPS. 

daily on the increase ; a simple cup. which would liold no more than 
three tiextani (pints) having liet-n ptirchaseil at Ibi; price of 70,000 
sesterces." Ho thus doscviliea (he material of wliieh theae vftses 
were mode : " The East sends iis ratirrbina* (the piBc«a in the 
rough), Fur they are found there in several placet), iu not yerj' lo- 
niurkable parts of the Partliian dominionH, principally however in 
(.'armania. Tliey are supposed to bo formed of a moist substance 
solidified by subterraneous heat In superficial eitent they never 
exceed that required fui' email dishes (abaui). In thickneas, they 
are rarely large enough for a drinking cup, anch as already men- 
tioned. The polish tboy take is wirhout strength, being rather a 
gloss or lustre than a brilliant polish. But their value lies in the 
variety of their colours— the spotjs, or strata, winding around, here 
and there, presenting hues of purple and while, and a thii-d colour 
made of both.whicb assumes a fiery tint, as if by the passage of the 
colour through the purple, or that the milky white colour assumea 
a ruddy glow. Some especially admire in them the ends or 
boundaries of tho colours, and a certain play of colours, such as 
is seen in the rainbow. To others ibe opaque H])ots, or strata, 
are mora agreeable ; any transparency or paleness in them is con- 
sidered a defect. Mnrrhine exhibits also crystals and warts, not 
proiiiinent. bat frequently as if imbedded in the substance itself. 
There is some re commend alien also in the sgieeable odour." 

Tho material that answers btst to this description of Pliny, is 
the pii-ce of ■' murra" found under ibe ruins of a house by a dealer 
in antiquities in Home. It was purc:hBscd by the .fesuita. was out 
up into thin slices, and now forms tho front of the altar in the 
<.'hiesa del CJesu, at Rome. It fully answers the description of 
Pliny. It i^t purple in colour, with slista of dull while through it; 
on the edges of the white layer there is a slight iridescenco. In 
some parts it bos a reddish hne. It exhibits crystals also.'f' The 
specimens of it shown (o Mr. Tninanl and Mr. Davis of the Uritish 
Museum have been pi'onoiinced hy ihein to be fluor spar, the while 
stratum being a layer of homslone, soractimes, but rarely fouud 

* Here Pliny is eviilnnlly tpcoldiig nf the nuilcrial ibelf. pitvcs in the rongh. 
and not of »aa™ or vrBselH ns generally uniiersUKnl. 

t irUie nnril "mles." ia Ui he tninslnlnl cryslalh <■■ in Ur. Bortock'ti translsti'iii 
of Pliny, it would conflmi the view of tlie murrtilne b«[n)( of Hunr Hpar. as Auor ii 
rliHtwtttuiled by cryiital tiling in regular onbes. Agnia exhibits no crystnllitiitkni 

In further oonfirnution of (be murrhine rase* bciug of floor spur, vnj ino}' luMnni 
Pliny's etalement of ■ perwn nr«H]«D]aF mnk.whn used tii ilrinhontnf nniiirrbiiii' 
VUH, anil yrew w> |inaaiuniili'1y Aind of it, as lo gimw its edgn ; this voM he itnric 
tn floor npnr, ns il ia nf n very tiriltli- iiulllK', Hiiil nilil'I IN' iii^ly nlirurltiil hy llir 
liHjtb. but T'lnlil onl Ui ■loii<< lo iigitto or any cilbcr siliouriuii sU>iic. 
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running through fluor spar, the crystals also being those of true 
fluor spar. Mr. King's remark, that the material itself was brought 
to Rome in the rough, and there wrought up into dishes and flat bowls, 
would seem to confirm the supposition that this piece in the rough 
found at Rome is a piece of the tme " muiThina." Some have con- 
sidered the " murrhina" to be t^ate, but this could not be, as numerous 
specimens of agat« cups have been found, and no specimens of agate 
answering to the **murrhina " of Pliny have been found in a cup or 
bowl, or in any of the broken portions frequently to be met with ; 
besides, the murrhine vases were exceedingly rare, while the agate 
cups were, in comparison, leather common. Further, the agate was 
well known as a distinct class of stone, originally coming from at 
i-iver in Sicily, Achates, whence it derives its name, whereas the 
"murrhina " came only from the East. It has also been conjectured 
that the murrhine vases were made of Oriental alabaster. In the 
passage, however, of Lampridius "in murrhinis et onychinis minxit," 
it is clearly distinguished from Oriental alabaster, for judging from 
Pliny's description ** ony china and onyx " were terms applied to 
Oriental alabaster.* The name onyx was afterwards exclusively 
appropriated to the gem still called by that name. The murra and 
the onyx (Oriental alabaster), however, bear a resemblance to one 
another, as they are striped, and exhibit zones and bands of various 
strata. Pliny also mentions varieties of coloured glass imitating the 
raunhine. The portions of coloured glass belonging to cups, found 
at Rome, bear a closer resemblance to the striped or zoned ap- 
pearance of the murra and onyx (Oriental alabaster) than the agate.. 
As a result we may come to this conclusion, that the " murrhina " 
were pieces of fluor spar, with a stratum of bornstone, of which the 
piece found at Rome (called muiTa) is a specimen. The onyx, or 
onychina, were Oriental alabaster, and the Achates was the agate 
as commonly understood at the present day. 

• Seneca also distinguishes the murrhine vuses from sardonyx ; for he speaks of 
the wealtliy having mules to carry their vases of crystal, murrhine, and thosjo 
engraved by the hands of famous artists, evidently meaning by these last, vaj>e8 of 
sardonyx carved in relief by celebrated artiste. 
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MODEItN COLLECTIONS. 

Thk example given in Italy by ihe Medici, found imitatL'tv in 
other pnrts of Eumpe ; collections of Anoient engraved stnnei^ wvro 
formed in different jilacea by princes, lioh private individnale, learned 
men, und artiiitB. 'Ilie Crusaders brought several from the Eust ; 
Peiresc collected engraved stones at the eacne time thai he collected 
inHcriptioiiH, manunciipts, and medaU ; he propagated that taste by 
his example. The kings of France gave eoiiie very valuable stones 
to churekea and nbbeys ; these preoiuuH objects became afterwards 
the property of the crown, and were placed in the royal cabinets, 
and ihone of princeH : and after the sixteenth century, several col- 
lectioDiB enjoyed great celebrity. Time has dispersed boiuo and 
increased others. At the present day the most remarkable among 
publio collections ai'e those of the Florence Gallery, the stones of 
which are considered to be over four thtmsand in number ; of the 
Vatican, at Rome, of the Museum at Naples, of ihe King of Prussia, 
of the !<hnperiii- of Austria, of the King of Denmark, at the castle of 
Hosenbui'g at Copenhagen, of the Emperor of Kussia, which contaitis 
the Natl«r and d'Orleans cabinets; and among the cabinets which 
do not belong to sovoieigns, the most celebrated are Ihe Strosuti and 
Liidovisi collectioiui in Konie, the I'oniatowaky in Ilussia, the Devon- 
shire, Marlborough, licBburough, Carlisle, and Bedford eolleclloiiB 
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ill England ; and the collections of the Due de Blacas, the Count 
PourtulcM, and the Baron l^ogers at Paris. Some very beautifiil 
worlcH, both ancient and modern, are to bo found in these oolleo- 
tionH. 

Many learned men have devoted themselves to the interpretation 
of engraved stones. Leonardo Agostini published, in the beginning 
of the Hcventeenth century, a collection of them, several editions of 
whi(;h liave been published, llie collection of La Chausse appeared 
at l^)nlo in 1700, that of Gorlajus was printed several times in Leyden, 
and the collection of Ebormayer, at Nuremberg, in 1720. Some 
antiquarians devoted especial attention to a particular class of these 
stones, as (-hiftiet to abraxas, Passeri to astrological stones, Ficoroni 
t^) those which bore inscriptions. Afterwards there appeared par- 
ticular descriptions of the most celebrated cabinets ; such are the 
groat woiks known under the title of PieiTcs gravies, by Gori, by 
Bossi, the Museum Elorentinum of Gori, the ** Gal^rio do Florence," 
by Wicar and Mongo, the Museum Odescalchum, by Galootti ; the 
description of intagli of the cabinet of the King of France, by 
Mariette, that of the engraved stones of the Duke of Orleans, by 
Leblond and Lachaux, of the cabinet of Vienna by Echkel, of the cabi- 
nets of Gravelles, Crassier, and Stosch, by Winkelman; the descrip- 
tion of the cabinet of the Duke of Marlborough, and that of the 
Imperial (Cabinet of St. Petersburg, by M. Koehler. A valuable 
work has been published by Millin, entitled, *' Pierres gravees inedites 
tir(''0s des plus cel<!)bre8 cabinets de TEurope.'* Other archseologists 
have also drvot<*(l ilioir attention to engraved gems, in particular, 
or in Works coiitainiiij^ dilVerent branches of archl\;olog^^ Among 
theses an^ Mont fan (.-on in liis *' Antiquite Kxpli(piee;" the Count de 
Caylus, in his important " Becueil," and also Amaduzzi, Kasponi, 
V'ivenzio, Li])pert, and l{as]K'. Several other archaeologists have 
published works, laying down rules for the study of engraved 
stones : works for this ])nq)ose have been published by jNlillin, 
Marcelli, Muir (Dresden, IGOO). and by the senator Vettori (Koine, 
\l\^\)y Pusching (Hamburg, 1781), Aldius ( Cesena, 1789), Eschem- 
burg (Berlin. 1787), M. de Koehler (St. Petersburg, 1810). The 
most important work of the |)resent day is that of Mr. King, on 
"Antique Gems," which displays an extensive critical knowledge of 
engraved st^)nes, combined with ex(piisite taste. 
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QLYPTOGRAfHY OP ANCIENT NATIONS. 



Aftkr making those few general rt>markii on Glyptiigmpliy. il will 
be oeoeB^ary to outer into some partiuuW details on the pruiluctiunH 
of that art which bave come down to hh from each of the nnoiunt 
uationit, the autiquitiea of whk>li we bavo nndertaken to illneti-atc. 
In iho paragraphs of this seution will be found some special obgerva- 
tions on the engraved Htonea of the Egj'ptidna, the EtruEcanH, the 
Greeks, and Bomane ; some particularH wbioh ought to be eepecially 
obaerved. so 08 not to be misled with regard to their authenticity, 
the genuine ezpreasion of the subject, the cLaracterietics uf the 
workmani()iip, and their classification. 



Egti'tian Gli 






The most general form of Egyptian engraved stones in that of the 
soarabaeua or beetle, with an oval flat base ; the snrface of which re- 
ceived the engraving in flat intaglio. This ba&e in pierced in its length. 
The insect is more or less in relief over the base, according to tho 
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Riiibh gf ibc workinaiiF<hip. Kg^'ptian Bcarabtei may he considered atotif 
and ttie snme timi; a^ caiiioi mid intagli. SonietimeR llie eseciitioo ii 
relief of tlie figure nf tbo iusect ie m cavofullj- finished, as to leavfl 
no doubl. thiit it is un aecurato repiosentaiion dl' the sfatabtenB h 
at. the preBent Atiy found in Barhary and all aK>ng (ho coast i 
Africa. It was sacred to ihe enn, aud to Pthnh, and was adopted ■ 
a sacred emblem of the God who made all tilings out of clay. 
Egyptian name was Cheper, Creator, The elytiu or npper vrinp 
of the Htxme scarab»i are generally united, and Bomelimes markoj 
with fnrrows. Thoy wure generally used for (imumi*ntal, fnnere 
and hiatorical purposes, and wore HRnaliy worn as wals aiid amuletii^ 




The greater nnmber of Kcaralwei were moTinted in tings, which fre- 
quently bore the name of the wcnrer, the name of the monarcJi in J 
wboee reign he lived, and aleo the euihlouiB of certain deities ; they. 1 
were so set in the gold ring so as to allow tbe BcamViosns to revo 
on its centre, it being pici^ed for that purpose. Thoy wei-e also I 
strung in neeklaces. Scarahrei are of various eizcs, and were made ] 
of different Hubstances, of green st^ne, cornelian, hajmatito, granite, j 
serpentine, agat«, lapis laKiili, plasma, nmcthyst, and other mate- J 
rials : a cheaper kind was made of limestone, stained to imitate a J 
harder and dearer quality, or of the ordinary blue pottery. Scarabei f 



hn\a boon used at all porindi* i.>f Egj'pliftii liietory. According to 
Sir. BircL, tliey ore of all ngos, from the foui-tli dynnfity down 1o the 
liumun Empire. The principal period of their nianufiicture «■««, 
however, tlio reign of Thotmes III. of the eighteenth dynaatj-. one 
tenth of these amnlotB bearing hia name. A great number of others 
ni'e referable, from their style, to the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twetitieth dynastiea. 

The la]^e and small scarahtei form two separate claaeoB. dietin- 
guiahed by the use each olnaa wan put to. llioee from one to three 
inchoM in length belong to the larger cluse, and from the stiidy of 
llieir inscriptions, it in now proved tlmt the large scarabffii were for 




the moet part fnnei-cal. The represontation of these large scarabfoi 
may be seen in papyri taken from iiiunimies, among the different 
object* tim^ed on their mortuary rituals. Tliey have been also 
found on mummies, either in the cenrre of their necklaces, or 
placed on iheir brea«t. A Bcaral«eiiB was also plaued on the outer 
cBHe of the mummy, between other symbol iciil imitges. Tho inscription 
on their face ie generally a foinmlaor prayer for the deueaecd.snL'h a» 
is fouud Irooed orrepented uu ummniies. papyri, and other funercid 
objects, The only ditforence being that the name of the deceased ie 
ohanged. Sometimes a royal oval gives the dale of the acarabteus, 
bnt large scarabtei of this kind are nf very rnro oeenrrence. Many 



KCarabtei are found tininscribod. Some have a blauk left in l)iu 
insoriptions, whioh won fur the name of tlie dcceasoil. which proveit 
the univei'salit.y of the Hse of scarabtoi fof fimureal jmrposett, and 
further, that thoy were prepared beforehand with the uaual formula 
from the coneecrat«d type, to which the uame of the deceased was 
afterwai'de added. Some of these large scarabiei aro very oarefnUy 
finished; on some the elytra imd col■^Jet of the insect are oi-namented 
wilh figures. Some rare examples are found with hiiman beads. 
Others were hiBtorical. Some of three inuhee long, belonging to 
the reign of Amunoph III, of the eighteenth dynasty, have been 
found, recording the marriage of the King Amunoph wilfa Taia: 
the name of the queen's pareiitM. and the limits of Ihe Egyptian 
Empire; the number of lions killed by the king, and other state- 

The emallor scarabeei are more uumerous than the larger kind, 
aud more interesting also fur the study of the periods of Kgyptiaii 
history. They are valuable documentj< for the annals and chro- 
nology of Egypt, On them will be found engraved representations 
of Egyptian deities, under their tliree foiins, religious symbols, 
fiinereal formula, sacred anil civil emhlems, (he names of kings, of 
queens, of private individuals, various ornaments, animals, plants ; 
dates and numbers expressed in cyphers liave also been recognised 
on the inscriptions. Othere have been found inscribed with mottos, 
such as '■ A happy life," " Sacred to Amun," "Good luck," being 
probably used as seals in epistolary poiTespondeuce, 'ITie vai-iety of 
subjects leads to the following classification of small scarobffii ; they 
may be distingtiished ae ; injfthologieai, for all subjects, figures or 
insoriplions which are connected with religion ; historicat, for those 
which bear ovals or royal names, namen of pnvale individuals, or 
figures relating to civil customs; phgaiographical, those on which 
have been engraved animals or plants, which arc connected with 
consecrated symbols ; varioaa, or those which bear alone ornamental 
designs to which no special meaning can be assigned, lliose ought 
to be paitiaularly observed which bear ovals containing the name of 
a king or queen. Sometimes the elliptical shape of tlie stone forms 
itself the oval which contains the name. These royal names give 
especial interest to the small scarabwi. 9nmo ascend to the highest 
period of Egyptian history. These scarabeei are found made of every i 
kind of material. The mo)«t ancient are almost all of oouimon 
materials, and the hieroglyphics exhibit a want of finish. A oolleo- 
tion of scarabsei might be formed displaying a chronological eei 
of the names of the kings of Egypt, ranging from the higheot J 
antiquity down to tlio second century of the ('hristian era. 
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Uome beantiful exani]>les of Greco- Egyptian art in iutaglio were 
exocufed in the age of the Ptolemies, of which we may instance the 
wonderful portrait of one of the I'falemiea, in dark sard, formerly 
in the Herz collection. Some good intagli were also executed in 
the earlier style, under Hadrian, when the Egyptian i*eligion was 
again revived. 

We must also iioUce here a class of engraved titoneti, which bear 
an analogy to engraved gema, though they differ in their form, yet 
were probably used for the same purpose, for seale. We would 
epeak of cylindei's. They are of a cylindrical form and are made of 
hwrd materials, of basalt, jasper, htamatite, agate, and also of blue 
pottery, ranging in their lengths from one fo three inches. They 
are perforated in their entire length, and their surface is covered 
wiih figures and inscriptions. They were evidently intended for 
signets. These cylinders have been generally supposed to be 
peculiar to the I'ersianB and Assyrians, and cylinders have been 
found in Egypt bearing Egj'ptian figures and Persian inscriptions. 
This did not tend to contradict the general opinion on their origin, 
these objectti having possibly been manufactured in Egypt under 
the domination of the Persians. But of late cylinders have been 
found which are undoubtedly of pure Egyptian origin, of malerials 
worked by Egyptians, covered with Egyptian figures and inscrip- 
tions, and bearing tlie names of Egyptian kings anterior by m&ny 
centuries to (he Persian invasion of t^gypt. One in the Imperiul 
Library at Paris bears the titles and name of Shafra, a monarch of 
the fourth dynasty ; an agate cylinder in the British Mtiseuni is of 
ihe time of Amenem Ha 11. of the twelfth dynasty. Sir ti, Wil- 
kinson menljons one in the Alnwick Museum bearing iho name of 
Osirtasoa I., b,c. 2020, thus proving them to have been of t}ie 
earliest dale in Egypt, and the origin, rather than derived from, 
the cylinders of Assyria. These monuments appear, therefore, lo 
be of Egj'ptian origin, and Ihey may have passed lo other countriee, 
like the scarabcei, through the PhDenictins, to whom also some 
cylinders are attributed. The Egyptian cylinders bear the figures 
of gods, with their names in hieroglyphics, and are also found 
inscribed with ovals containing royal names. Assyrian and Persian 
cylinders present subjects derived from tho religious myths of the * 
AsNyrians and I'ersionH, sometimes accompanied by inscriptions in 
cuneiform cliaracters. 
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ETKUSCAK GLYPTIC ART. 



NiiMEFtous as are PHruRcan g<?niE, none of tLem are cameos, of 
with fifi^res cut in relief; all are iutagli, and all are cut iuto the 
form of the Bcarabnene, or beetle. Notliing seems to indicate a closer 
analt^y between Etniria and Egypt than the njultilude of theae 
ciirioua gemii fuund in this part of Italy. The use of them, was, 
doubtleSH, derived from the banks of the Nile. They appear to 
have served the same purpose as in Egypt, to have been woro as 
charms, or amulets, generally in rings.* The Efruscan scarabei 
have a marked difference ^m the Egyptian in material, form, aud 
decoration. The Etrusean are of cornelian, sardonyx, and agate, 
rarely of chalcedony. The Egyptian are truthful representa- 
tions of the insect ; tho Etnisuan are exaggerated resemblances, 
especially in tho back, which is set up to an extravagant height. 
'I he flat, or under part of the etone, which is always the side 
cngiaved, in the Egyptian bears hieroglyphics, or representations 
of deities^ in the Etruscan, though sometimes with imitations of 
Egyptian subjects, it has generally figures or grunps taken from 



" Tho greater number of these scombiDi have been foui 
'1«inpo degli OreQei, at Chiniji. Tliej are fnitu'l in grpatet: 
taj other EtruHpnu »ile. 



ETRUSCAN OLTPTIC ART. 

the Greek mythology, of which the deeds of HerculeH, or of the 
heroes of the 'ITiebaij and Trojan wars, were favourite eubjecta. 
More rare ai-e figures of the gods, and of the ohim83roi and other 
Byrabole of tho Etruscan creed. The frequent repieseiitationB from 
the Greek mj'tliulogy prove them to have no veij early date. From 
the heroic or palteetiio tnibjecta on these scarabtei it ia thought that 
they were ayuiboU of valour and manly energj', and were worn only 
by the male sex (Dennis, vol. i. p, 73), Etruscan intagli may bo 
reoognised by tho following distinctive marks: — 1. The form of 
the BcaraboiiiH, which is the form usually adopted. 2. The milled 
border, formed of aroall strokea set close together: the granulated 
border, resembling a string of beads ; and the guillocbe, resembling 
a loosely-twiHted cable. Gtrueean scambeei are all perforated in 
their length, and were usually worn set in rings, or introduced aa 
omamenta or amulets, entwined with beadfi, in necklaces. A 
peculiarity must bo remarked in the development of the glj-ptic 
art among the Etrurcans. the absence of a transitional style between 
the exti'omely nide designs of thu earlier style, almost entirely 
exeouled by the drill, and the engravings of the utmoeit finish in 
low relief, as Mr. King i-emarks: " While the first class ofi'erB cari- 
catures of men and animals, the favourite subjects being figures 
throwing tho discus, fawns with amphorie, cowa with sucking 
oalv-ea, or the latter alone, the second gives us aubjecis fiom the 
Greek mythology, especially scenes fiom Homer and the tra- 
gedians, among which the stories of Philoctetca and Dellerophon 
occur with remarkable frequency," thus leading to the natural in- 
foiencc that the rude are of Etruscan manufacture, and the fine of 
Greek. 

The inscriptions on Etrnscan stones are always the names of the 
persons represented on the stones, Eind there are few exceptions lo 
this general rule. It is certainly deserving of remark that tho 
works of Etrnscan glyptic art for the most part represent Greek 
subjects, deriveil from the religious system, the heroic histoiy of 
the Greeks, and from events which preceded or followed Ihe war of 
IVoy. We may, therefore, make the following claseifiontion of 
stones of Etruscan workmanship by distinguishing them as, Etruscan 
stones: Etrnscan subjeots. Etruscan stones : Greek subjects. Those 
of the first class are loss numerous than the others. Among tho 
most remarkable we may mention — 1. An agate of the Flurenline 
Gallery, on which are roprosented two men standing, bearded, a 
veil covers their heads and descends over their ^lloulder8. On the 
robe of one is a hippocampus, on that of the other a triton ; they 
bear on their right sbonldei-s a rod, to which are saspended six 

r 2 
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shieldB. They have been recognised aa two Salii, or priests of 
Mars, or probably their aeiTante. On the upjior part is an inscrip- 
tion in Etrnsoan letters, which reads from right to left, ALLIUS, 




e changed intodolpliin 

of Tianzi it represents 

; Bibliolheqiie at Paris, 

e a tliree-logged table, on 



in the lower part ALCG. 2. A scarabftus of cornelian, in tlio 

Ring of Frussia'a cnlleotion, a man standing, liiti head covered willi 

a cap, having a rod by bis side, holds in hiH left hand 

kind of vase, from which he seems to draw tote; bi'hind him is 

inscribed NATI8, WinkolmMU would consider this to represent 

Nantes, the companion of vEneas, 3. A warrior, half man, half 

dolphin ; a helmet on his head, a shield in one hand, a spear in the 

other, with the inscription MIL ALAS ..A, By some it issnppoeed 

to represent one of the Tyrrhenians, who ^ 

by Bacchus at Naxos. In tho opinioi 

Olimcns. 4. The beautiful stone in 111 

representing a nitn seated on a atooi befo 

which are three small r<iund objeote, which he 

bifl right hand, while he hulds in his left a tablet covered with two 

columns of eigna, which are letters of the Etruscan alphabet tjignor 

Orioli, of Bologna, recognises in the inscription, which he reads 

ABCAR, the word "abacus'' wiiii an Etruscan termination. He 

would consider it as representing a man making calculations by 

the means of an abacus. 

Subjects from the mythical and heroical periods of (!reece are 
more frequently rae-t with. The Greek aubjeots niosi known among 
Etruscan engraved stones relate to Hercules, his name in Etinscan 
characters from right to left, boingHHKLE; toTerseiis, PERSE; to 
TydeuH, TVTE ; to Theseua, THESE ; to Pelaus. PEI^E ; to Ulysses. 
VTVSSE: to Achilles, AXELE, AX ILE; to A j as, AlVAS. Other 
stones bear nnknown names. The most beautiful among Etruscan 
works, which Winkelinan considere one of the most ancient s})eci- 
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tneus of the glyptic art, is the celebrated cornelian furmurly in ibe 
.Stoacb collection, now at Berlin, which representa a coiiiicil held by 




live of the Oreek heroes who besieged Thebes ; three without armB 
uud BeHted; two, armed at all points, are standing; the names of the 




hoTDeB, written by their stile, leases no doubt on the aiibject'of thin 
magnificent intaglo. They are Ampbiamia, AMI'IITIARE; Poly- 



I 
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Dices, PHVLNICES ; Tydeus, TVTB ; Adrastus, ATRESTHE ; 
and Pardienopaens, PAHTHANAFAE. Some Boman names are 
also found on stones attributed to the Etruscans by their style and 
workmanship. A cornelian published by Caylus, bears the letters 
VIBIASF, written from right to left round the figure of a dying 
warrior. Lanzi reads it thus: VIBIA SEXTI FILTA, and con- 
siders that the dying warrior represents the father of Yibia, and 
that the daughter wore the gem as a seal. A careful examina- 
tion of its workmanship can alone decide if it really belongs to 
Etruscan art, and if the inscription is of the same period. The 
forms of early letters have been so frequently forged that one cannot 
be too much on their guard against such fraudulent practices. 




BELLEBOPHON TRAiNiKG PEGASUS. From a Gem, 

GREEK GLYPTIC ART. 

Pliny remarks that rings used for signets were unknown to the 
Greeks at the period of the Trojan war, as Homer nowhere makes 
mention of them. Plutarch gives an opposite opinion, as, accord- 
ing to him, Polygnotus painted Ulysses with a ring ; but the opinion 
of Polygnotus does not decide the question with regard to a fact 
anterior by seven centuries to the period of that painter, and as we 
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do not intend to enter here on the origin of the glyptic art among 
the Greeks, who might have received a knowledge of (hat art before 
the siege of Troy, from the Phccnicians, or from colonies coming 
from Egypt where that art was practised from the earliest periods, 
we shall only say that the most ancient Greek engraved stone 
mentioned in history is that in the celebrated ring of I'olycrates, 
the work of Thoodonis of Samos. According to Herodotus it was 
an emerald, the device engraved on it being a lyre. Pliny says, it 
was a sardonyx; and that in his time there existed one in the 
Temple of Concord, the gift of Augustus, affirmeil to be this of 
rolyorate-). Sume consider the most ancient engraved Rtone in ex- 
istence of Greek workmanship lo ho the Sard in the Ucrlin Cabinet, 
in which is represented the death of the Spartan hero, Othrj'ades, 
which took place in the sixth century n.c. The inscription en- 
graved on the shield ia in Greek characters, traced from right to left. 
The design is hard and flat, the attitude forced, and without grace. 
It is in the old Greek style. The Diana the huntress, of Heius, is 
sup|>osed to be the most ancient gem known bearing the artist's 
name. ■ Its stiif archaic style evinces an early period of the art. 

Glyptics followed among the Greeks the progress and decline 
of art. The Greek school has been divided into three periods : — 
From the lime of Theodorus of Samoa (b.c. 560), to that of Alex- 
ander the Great; from Alexander to Augustus; and from Augustus 
to the fall of the Empire. 1'he number of Greek engraved etoueH 
is very nnnierous, and some are justly celebrated for their excellence 
in style and finish. Their period may be deduced from their style 
and execution. The characteristics of Greek getiis are gi-ace and 
vigour; the figure is drawn with remarkable precision, the attitude 
is elegant, and the auxiliaries are finely composed ; the omhlems and 
attributes exhibit an accuracy which implies an extraordinary de.gree 
of historical and mythological information in the artists who engraved 
them. Greek engraved slonen are in general of an oval form, and the 
stone itnelf is of little thickness. Tlie work is in the height or breadth, 
acourding to the tpace the subject requires. Sometimes the aurface of 
the intaglio is slightly convex. In Ihe early periods of gem engraving, 
the design is invariably ho arranged as to fill up the entire field of the 
surface. Extreme simplicity of design, and that repose which is the 
eesenttal feature in all Greek art, are the distinguishing charaeteris- 
lics of gom engraving of the finest period. The dull polish in the 
interior of the inla^lio, which does not reflect like the brilliant polish 
oflhe modems, is also an essential charucterifitic of Greek workman- 
ship. As we have already remarked. a name engraved on a Greek stouo 
ought tA> be generally considered ns that of the ui-tist who executiHl 
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it, as inuf bo ob^ei vcd on tlie Bttmefi of ifae betiiitifiil pcriot] of tlie art 
in Greece, and on atonciseseciiled by Cireek artiste among the liomans. 
Tbisuame is luoi'e ueunlly in Ibe genitive than in the nouunntiva 
case ; at least it is rare that the mme artist nhtinld sometimes put 
bis name in the first case, and sometimeH in the second. That 
which he adopted for his finest woik, he almost always retnined in 
all hi« other works. There is but ono exampto of the name of a 
Greek artist written in Latin letters; that of IJipbiliia. All the 
productions of Greek engraving were not peifeol works of art; 
indeed we posf-esa several of very inferior workmanship. An artist 
could excel only in one espeoial style ; one was most snccessfnl in 
the drapery ; another in tbe representation of tbennde : one excelled 
in the art of giving expression and strength, auother in giving; 
gracefnlueas to his figureB. The great artists alone reached that 
perfection which combined thorn all. Sometimes they engraved 
their figures very deeply, and sometimes in very low relief. Dios- 
corides excelled in giving a very slight relief lo his figures; this 
difficulty overcome is one of tbe greatest merits of this engraver. 
In general the Greeks applied lliemselves more to intaglio than to 
cameo engraving. They were unacquainted with perapeotive, the 
place of which, however, tbey supplied, in some measure, by the 
greater or less depth tboy gave to the different parts. The 
engravers avoided multiplying their figures, or crowding tbein in b 
small' space. The Greek artists wei'e remarkable for their skill in 
representing animals ; they prefen-ed also repreeenting their fignres 
nude, and, indeed, most of tbe niasteiptoces of art produced in 
Greece are figures without drapery ; while those executed at liorae 
are generally draped : wiib the esception. however, of those of 
Dioscorides who followed the f iisle of his own nation in this respect, 
for nearly all his figures are nude. The works of the great engnt- 
vers of Greece are all stamped with a peculiar national character, 
which is better felt than described. Mythological and beroical sub- 
jects were adopted by Greek artiste, in preference to those of con- 
temporaneous histjry. We must remark here that tbe artista of 
later times, frequently imitated the forms of the primilive style, 
and also the so-cnlled Etrusuan bi.irder, especially in representing 
deities; the severity of these forms, according to DenictriuB I'ba- 
lerns, giving more grandeur and gravity (o these representatione. 
If tlie stono imitating the ancient style bears an inscription, it will 
be a means of ascertaining the dale by the form of the lettent; and i 
if Ibis inscription is the name of the engiaver, tbe known period cf J 
tlie latter will lie a butficioiit proof that the work is only an imit»> ] 
tion of tlic ancient Ktyle. 
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RlDlAiins. Etiijrarvi Gmt. 

ROMAN GLYPTIC ART. 

The knowledge of tlie glyptic art miiBt have been derived b\' tbe 
Horaans. in tbe first place, from the EtrusoanB, and afterwards fi-om 
tbe Greeks. There was no Roman sebool properly no called, and 
it seems tbat. at all periods of that ruling people, its martini pro- 
peniiities made it consider the cultiii'e of tbe artii a§ a profesHton 
wijrtby only of slayee, freedraen, or of strangers whom it bad aiih- 
dued. But wheu it became aciinaiiited with tbe beautiful works 
of Greece and Asia, a taate for tbem wua developed, and they were 
eagerly soagbt for, 

Greek engravers were attracted to Home, where they tisually 
reprosonted aubjeots of Greek hiHtory. in which the Homana began 
to t»ke an iiilcreBt ; and when they treated in their vvorl» any scene 
of Roman history they nsnally added to the purely historical com- 
(toHilion some allegorieal figures, which o\'inued tbe genius of the 
artist in that kind of invention, and which raii^cd his work above h 
Himple imitation of nature. But. though produced in Rome, these 
works of Greek engravers do not the loss belong to the Greek 
Bchool, which continued to the fall of the Western Empire, keeping 
\Hi.i'.a with the vicissitudus and tbe deuline nf arl. 

Some Roman artixts devoted tbcmselveH iiIi>m t>> tbe ^lyptii.- art. 
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iind we have already mentioned the moat celebrated names : the 
taste whiot was very generally evinced for eugr&ved stonea among 
the highest persons of the empire, the colleotions formed by some 
rich citizens, the general use of signets in rings, excited the emnlR- 
tion of the Soman artists, who snacoeded in producing some very 
beautiful works. It may be snpposetl, however, that the works of 
Greek artists met more favour in the opinion of amateurs, as IIomaD 
artiste affected to give a Greek character to tlieir productions by 
engraving their names in Greek letters. Some authors think that, 
from the time of Marcus Aurolius, the best works are dne to ttoinan 
artietfi. 

As the Greeks evinced a predilection for the nude, the Romans 
exhibited a decided taate for draped figjires. The stones engraved 
in Home exliibit in general proofs of this preference ; and Dioe- ' 
corides, otherwise so devoted to the taste of his own nation, engraved 
a draped Mercury. 

I'his requirement of Itoman taste was very unfavourable to the 
development of the beauty of the art, and engraved stones executed 
at Rome evince this influence. The figures seldom trcKpass against 
the rules of design, bnt they are deficient in elegance ; they seldom 
bespeak either genius or elevation of mind in the artist. Tlie ideal, 
which is the soul of Greek composition, is never perceived iu that 
uf the liomans ; and the art senbibly declined into a Be^^•ile imita- 
tion. 

The taste for engraved stones was introduced into Borne ivith 
that for other monuments of art ; it maintained itaelf till the tiaie 
of Septimius Sevenis, when it began gradually to deoline. We may 
trace the gradual decline of the art in the various engraved por- 
traits of Antoninus Pius, Maruus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Gordiaa, 
Maximian, Philip, Probus, and Constantino II. 

Engraved stones bearing inscriptions are more common among 
Roman works than among those of the Greeks. Runia]] inscriptiona 
are of five kinds : — 1. The name of artist. 2. The name of the person 
represenled. 3. The name of the owner of the stone. This is more 
usually the oaae. 4. The name of the person who made a present 
of it. 5. Good wishes, affectionate exprussiona which accompany 
the gift, as "muUisannia" (vivas understood _), "ave," ■' amor mens," 
and aoclamationH relative to the Circensian games. The Etruecan 
milled border is sometimes found on Roman intagli of very late 
times, hut may be readily distinguished by its oarelessness and iiTe- 
gularity. 
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MITHRAIC AND GNOSTIC ENGRAVED STONES. 

BtpoRi! noticing the Gnostic gems which were bo exlensively lined 
in tlie latest stAge of the decline of the art, we miiet mention an 
earlier clasa of intagli, which are connected with the worship of 
Mithras. According to Mr, King, from their good execution many 
of these intagli dat« from the early Empire. ITiey are evidences 
of the prevalence of those Oriental doctrines which were widely 
diffiiseil through the Roman world during the Middle Empire. 
Mithraa was the Persian lype of the 6«in. Jle is usually repre- 
sented as a young man plunging his sword into the throat of a hull, 
while a dog licks up the hluod whioli falls. The bull is the earth, 
which Mithras, or ihe sun, is fertilizing with heat, and penetrating 
with his influeuoe in the sign of Taui-ua. The dog denotes that all 
things aro nourished by the sun's influence upoti the earth. The bull's 
lail terminates in ears of com, to denote fecundity. Ou the engraved 
gems this central figure is frequently suiTounded with a niunber 
of allegorical figures. Numerous intagli of iho time of Hadrian 
representing the head of Serapis, with the legend, EIS @E02 
^PAniS (There is hot one god Serapis), are also frequently to be 
met with, as the worship of the god Serapis was greatly in vogue 
in that age, 

We come now to the period when the glyptic art, following the 
necessary stages of the development of art, reached its latest stsgo 
of decline, and was at the lowest ebb. We would speak here of a 
particular class of engraved stones, bearing the name of Abraxas, 
or Basilidan stones. This name has been given to those on which 
are represented, in a very rude and inferior style of workmanship, 
Egyptian deities and others, combined with symbols derived from 
the religious ideas of the Indiana and Fersiaits. and accompanied by 
inscriptions in Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, or Latin, and by cabalistic 
signs mixed together. These stones were usually worn ae amulets 
or talismans. The engraving of these gems is generally of very 
rude workmanship, and the stones used are of a very inferior kind. 
They are frequently engraved on both sidej. Sometimes also a 
more ancient stone, and of superior work, has received an inscrip- 
tion which has made of it a sacred amulet. Those two periods must 
be, therefore, carefully distinguished on the same stone. According 
to Mr. King the eailiest are doubtless those which offer purely 
Egyptian types ; a very frequent one being a serpent, erect, and 
with a lion's hnad surrounded by seven rays, and UBiially accom- 
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panied by tie ioscnplion, XNOY*IS or XNOYMI2. ThiaisKneph, 
the good geaiuH, or Agatho dsemon, the creative epirit and the type of 
tlie eun, of the Egyptians, ono of the characteriatics of whom was the 
serpent, probably the ureeas or basilisk, tho sign of power. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch and Diodoiua the name of the Egyptiatt Zeus 
signified spirit (nrtv^), which of course can only apply to Kneph. 
Champollion derives it from the Egyptian root n/ (Coptic nef) to 
breathe. The word Chnubis differs from Kneph only in the acci- 
dental admission of tho inherent vowel v instead of e, and of h in- 
stead of ^, as spelled in the Gnoslic raonumcntK of the Basilidans, 
it would BOund like Chnumis (Bunsen). A common inscription 
around this fij^iiie, or on the back of the Btone, is the llebrew- 




(jreek CEMEC EIAAM, the eternul snn, and also another legend, 
ANA0ANABPA, "Thou art onr father."* Another frequent typo 
is Seth, the Egyptian Typhon or evil deity, the ass-headod god 
of the Somitic ti'ibos, -f wLich gave rise to tlie calumny against 
the Cliristians that Ihey wor^hippGd the head of an ass. J As 

irclmnn ■■Ahmcadnbrri*' linn l.pcu derived. 

ircsenl AiiiibiK, tlie jnckul-licndcil god. A single 
glance at the gtm will be onough to -^niTlnco any one tlinl it ia an t«B-hcnded 
god. 

• Tbo erulilo foaod in a room of llio Pnlatine Hill, pTidentlv n irpaaKintina, or 
act of worsbip, by enrnp Gnoalic CbriBlinn, rpjinspnla the cnicififii Stih. tlie 
tattler of Jiidreus nn<l Rdcstiiuia. tlje a»H ^'.-1 i.f flic Sfmitic tribe?, for, n^ Mr. 
Sliarpo obttervts, tlie erwitor uf tlie world. Ilic nutlior of evil, in tlio Gucstic 
croed, was looked upon by the finustica ta tlio gnd of the .Ii-os, and the 
autboT of the Mosaic kw. VBlentiniu, a. nalive of Flmrbiotliuiii, wlio linil stii.lied 
ill AlcinndriH, earned his ODOHlic cipiniona to Italy, in llie riipn r.f Antoninus 
I'ius, where the niystie au|ii?n)lilinnH of tliia Boct weic iiigeilv i>nd)nicc<l. Tliia 
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Mr. Sharp remarks, Basilidcs, the fo^mder of the Egyptian sect 
of Chrisitau Gnostics, being puzzled, as go many inquirers have 
been, with the origin of evil, and with the difficultj' of believing 
that the Giver of all Good was himself the author of bid, ho made a 
second god of the Devil, or the personification of evil, consequently 
we find the same Typhon, or god of evil, also figui'ed as Nubi, 
the lord of the world, who is represented under the form of a grifBn. 
On some of the coins of Hadrian we seo also exhibited the Gnostic 
spirit of that sge, in the representation of the antagonism of good 
and evil, as figui-cd in the opposition of the serpent of good (Horhat, 
the Agatho dremon). and the serpent of evil (Apophia). The figure 
which is most frequently found on these stones is that which has 
given its name to this entire class. The god Abraxas, or, as it reads 
on the gems, ABPA2A3, the letters of which, taken nnmeiically, 
according 1o the Greek alphabet, give, wlion summed up, tlie 
number 365 (A I, B 2, P 100, A 1. 2 200, A I, H CO), being the 
number of days in the sun's annual conrsc. H«» is supposed to be 
the sun god, or the supreme deity, whoso physical representative the 
aun is. He is figni-ed with the head of a cook, sacred to the sun, 
with a human body, clad in a cuiraes, toTminaling in serpents instead 
of legs. By lliu t-ide of the god, besides the word Abraxas, is also 
engraved the name lao, which would seem, as well as tho names 
Adonai, Sabaoth, frequently engraved on these gems, to be other 
titles of the sun god. Abraxas, the supremo deity or good spirit, and 
9eth, or the god of evil, are the representatives of the two antago- 
nistic principles in nature, according to the Gnostic doulrines. In the 
Gnostic creed, tlie author of evil was regarded as the creator of the 
world, and was considered as the being witli whom men have oliieflj' 
to do, either in this world or in the next. Acoording to the Gnostic 
view, matter waa esseDlially evil, consequently the supreme deity, 
or author of good, could not be its author. 



gniflto Tnay, tlierefom, In nt that period. Thnse proBkiniemitta are fTeqacnilj' 

fouiiU in EgJl>t. Tlwy uminlly mire votiic »cntencea, nwi wore itiiwrib?i) on 
wallx liy llip wiirsliipiier t^j iiidicaUi liis roapevto tor Ihp deily nn'l tn snlioit hi» 
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RINGS. 

SiGSET-RiNas may be considered &s the earliest kind of useful omft- 
luent known to the ancientB. llieir use dates from the earliest 
periods. Originally rings bore the signet or seal of the owner, but 
in later times they were worn more as ornaments than artiuleo of 
use ; and to such a pitch was passion for ornament carried by the 
aacieute, that it itj recorded of some that they loaded tbeir hands 
with rings. 

The earliest mention of signet-iings is in the Bible, when Tamar 
reoeives a signet-ring from Judah as a token of recognition; Knd 
whun Pharaoh '■ took off the ring fiom hiB band and put it upon 
Joseph's hand," thereby investing him with delegated aiithority. 
The most ancient known ring is supposed to be that in the poseea- 
Kion of Dr. Abbot, of Caiio. It is thus desoiibed by him : " This 
remarkable piece of antiquity is in the highest state of preeen-ation, 
and was found at Ghizeh, in a tomb near the excavation of Colonel 
Vyse's, tailed Campbell's tomb. It is of fine gold, and weighs 
nearly three sovereigns. The style of tlie hieroglyphicB is in 
perfect accordance with those in lie tombs about the Great Pyramid, 




and the hieroglyphics within the oval make the name of that Pha- 
raoh (Cheops, Sh(ifo) of whom the pyramid was the tomb." Another 



ing of greiit liJHloni'al importance is 
be name of Aiiiiinoph 1 II. engraved u 



:e 0111^ wliich boaiM 
I faee of the ring. 




It was prubably worn by Bome official iu the king's household. It 
is now in the collection of Lord Londeeborough. Sir G. Wilkinton 
mentions an Egyptian ring, remarkablo for ita size : it contained 
twenty pounds' worth of gold. It consisted of a massive ling, half 
an inch in iU largest diameter, bearing an oblong plinth, on which 
devices were engraved, an inch long. One one face was the name 
of King HoruB, of the eighteenth dynasty, b.c. I<t37 : on the other, 
a lion, with the li^geiid, " Lord of etrength," referring to the 
iDonarch ; on one side, a scorpion, and, ou the other, a crocodile. 
The favourite foim for signets set in the ring among the Egyptians 
was the scarabienB. It was perforated in its length, and was so set 
as to revolve in ihe ring. Engraved on the under surface of the 
scarabsBUS was the name of the owner, the name of the raunarch in 
whoso reign he lived, and sometimea the emblems of certain deities. 
Some Egyptian rings wore occasionally iu the form of a shell, a knot, 
a snake, or some fancy device. They were mostly of gold. SilTer 
rings, however, are occasionally met with ( two in the possession of 
Sir G. Wilkinson, fonnd in a temple at Thebes, are engraved with 
hieroglyphics containing the name of the royal city, yir G, ^\'il- 
kinson slates that bronze was Beldom used fur rings, though fre- 
quently fur signets. Some have boon discovered of brass and iron, 
the latter of a Roman period; but ivor^' and bine porcelain wore 
the materials of which those worn by the lower clat^B were nsually 
made. From the example of the crossed hands of the fignre of a 
woman on a muroiny case in the Rritixh Museum, Egyptian ladies 
seem to have indulged extensively in their pasnion for loading their 
fingers with rings. According to Sir G, Wilkinson, they wore 
many rings ; sometimes two or three on the same iingor. The left 
was considered the hand peculiarly privileged to bear those or- 
naments, and it is remarkable that its third finger wa« decorated 
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with a greater number than any other, and was considered by 
them, as by us, ]}ar excellence^ the ring finger. They even wore a 
ring on the thumb. 




Among the Greeks, judging from the silence of Ilomer, signets 
were not in use in the early periods. It is supposed the fashion of 
wearing them was introduced from Asia. In the ago of Alexander, 
the perfection of workmanship attained to by the gem-engravers of 
that age contributed gi-eatly to the taste for weaiing signet-rings. 
Alexander permitted none but tlie celebmted artist Pyrgot«les to 
engrave his head on a signet-ring. After conquering Darius, he is 
reported to have sealed his first acts with that monarch's ring. On 
his death-bed, Alexander drew oif his signet-ring, and delivered it 
in silence to Perdiccas, thus declaring him his successor. The most 
celebmted ring of antiquity was that of Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos. According to Pliny, the stone in tliis ring was a sardonyx, 
and was said to be still shown in Kome in his day. According to 
Herodotus, the stone was an emerald, the engraving on it (which 
represented a lyre) was by Theodorus, of Samos. Like the Egyptian 
ladies, the Grecian ladies displayed upon their fingera a profusion 
of rings, of which some were set with signets, others with jewels 
remarkable for their colour and brilliance. Seal rings were styled 
by the Greeks o-i^/KiytiSc?, and rings without precious stones were 
termed aijnjffioc. 

The geneml form of the stone used by the Ktniscans in their 
rings was the scarabeeus, supposed to have been imitated fiom the 
Egypt ifin signets of that fonn. The Etruscan scaraboeus was 
usually so set that it revolved round its centre, and thus exposed 
alternately either surface to view. From the number of heroic 
subjects found on them, it is supposed that the}- were symbols of 
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valour mid manly eaei^, BUd were worn only by the male eex 
Souie very lure Etruscan rings aro found made of very thin pure 
gold, filled up in tie centre with Hume composilion. One of this 
kind is iu the possesHion of the author, the bezel of the ring being a 
piece of amber. 

Ilia fashion of wearing riiige among the RomauB dates from an 
early period, as the gemmed fingeie of the statues of Ihe two imme- 
diate successors of Komnlus, Numa and Servius Tullius, cited by 
Fliiiy, BofBoiently attest. The use of signet-rings was evideaily 
derived from their neighbours, the Etruscans, who were famous for 
the beauty of iheir signet-rings ajid their jewellery. The Sabines, 
too, as we Icarn from Livy, were dietinguished, even from the 
infancy of Home, for the size and beauty of their rings. In the 
period of republican simplicity in Itome, an iron ring was usually 
worn, and was considered to be the right of freemen. The right of 
wearing a gold ring became for several centuries the exclusive privi- 
lege of senators, magistrates, and equiteti. As luxury increased, and 
a more general taste for these ornaments prevailed, each person 
adopted a separate subject to be engraved on his signet-ring. On 
that of I'orapoy was engraved three trophies. Julius Cesar took 
Venus Victrix as his tutelar deity. Augustus at first scaled with a 
sphinx, afterwards with a head of Alexander the Great, and at last 
with hb own portrait, in which he was imitated by souie of his 
succeattors. Mcecenas adopted a frt^. Nero wore a ring given him 
by his infamous favourite, Sponis, with the rape of Proserpine for 
subject. Galba adopted a dog for the family seal. Under Claudiuti 
it became the fiisbion to engrave the device upon the gold of the 
ring itself, now made solid ; the portrait of the eniporor was en- 
graved on it, and was only worn by courtiers : but other Bubjeots 
are found engraved on solid gold rings of an earlier date than the 
age of Claudius. One in the posseBsion of Mr. M. Taylor bears on 
exquisite engraving of Uei'es, evidently of Greek workmanship. 
These signet-rings were usually employed for sealing the legal acb 
of public, and much of the buBiuesa of private life. They were also 
used to seal up such parts of tlie house as contained stores or 
valuable things, in order to secure them from thieves. Wine jars 
were usually sealed with them. Soniotimea, bnt very rarely, the 
ring was adorned with two gems. The Emjieror Valerian laentiona 
one of these under the name of " onnulus bigemmeus." The wood- 
out pi'esentfl a specimen of this kind of ring, the larger gem repre- 
senting a figiite of Mars ; the smaller, a dove on a myrtle branch. 
Beside it are placed two examples of the emblematic devices and 
inscriptions adopted for rings when need aa memorial gifts. The 
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first is iuBcribed, " You have a. lovo pl&dgo ;" the second, " Proteus I 
[to] Ugia," between ooDJoined lianda — a typo of concord. To some J 





rings a key has 
by houaekeeperB. 



reached a high pitch 
words on ringe, and o 
in his day :— " It whs 
finger only^tho one, 
thus 



attached, and is siipiwhed to have been worn 
ho jwiseion for rings and other 




; the Komans. We hei-e qoote Tlin 
n the extravagance the passion for them led to 
he cUBtom at firet to wear rings on a single 
lamely, that is nest to the little finger ; and i 
I the etatnes of Nunia and Sen-ius Tulline. 
In later times, it became the practice to pat rings on the finger next ' 
to the thumb, even in the case of the statues of the gods ; and mor« 
recently, again, it haa been the fashion to weai" them upon the little 
finger as well. Among the peoples of fjallia and Britannia, the 
middle finger, it is said, is used for this purpose. At the present 
day, however, among us, this is the only finger lliat is excepted, all 
others being loaded with lings ; smaller rings even being separately 
adapted for the smaller joints of the fingei-s. Some (here ai« who 
heap several rings on the little finger alone; while others, again, 
wear but one ring on this finger, the ling that sets a seal on the 
fiignot^ring it«elf t this last being carefully shut np an an object of 
rarity, too precious to be worn in common use, and only to be 
taken from the cabinet [daetyliothcca] aa from a sanctuary. Antt 
thus is the wearing of a single ring njion the little finger no i 
than an ostentatious advertisement that the owner \lH8 property of a 
more precious nature under seal at home ! Some, too, make aparadeof 
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the wtiight of thiiir rings, while to others it ta quite a labour to wear 
more thiin erne at a time ; aomo, in their Holicitude for the safiity of 
their geuia. make the hoop of gold tinKel, and fill it with a lighter 
material tfaaii gold, thinking thereby to diminish the ritik of a fall. 
Others, agaiu, ai-e in the habit of inclosing poisons I>eneath the 
stonea of ihelr rings, and ») wear them as inBtrumciifa of death. 
And then, besides, bow many of the crimes that are stimulated by 
cupidity are committed through the insim mentality of rings ! How 
bappy the times — how truly innocent — in which no aeal was put to 
anything I At the present day, on the contrary, our very food even 
and our drink have to bo preiieryed from llieft through the agency 
of the ring; and so far is it from being snfficient to have the very 
keys sealed, thai the signet-ring is oflen taken from off the owners 
fingers while he is ovjrpowered with sleep, or lying on his death- 
bed," Aa an inslanoe of one of those rings worn by some who 




" made a parade of tiie weight of ihoir rings," wc- may mention the 
ring Ggnred in Montfanoon. It ia a tlinmb ring I'f nnnbual magni- 
tude, and of costly material. It l)ears the bust in high relief of the 
KmpresB I'totina, the conwirt of Trajan : she Is i-epreaented with the 
Imperial diadem. It is supjjoaed to have dcci-raled the hand of 
■ome member of the Imperial family. Mr. King roentiona o 
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in the Fonld oollection, the weight of which, ihongh intended for 
tJie little finger, was three ounces. It was set with u lai^e OricntRl 
onyx, not engraved. Tho weallliy espended enormous suidb on 
their rings : the ring of the Empress Faustina cost £40,000, and 
of Doinitia £60,000. 

Tlie aubjecta engraved on rings were in endless variety ; among 
those which aie more frequently found are the Olvrnjiic. divinitit-*. 
Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo, Mare, are the more fre<iiiontly 
chosen for subjects. The Cupids and Neptunes, Plutos and Vul- 
cana are less frequent, Harjiocraiea, with hia finger on his lip. was 
fashionable at Kome in Pliny's day. Of the goddesses, in bust or in 
whole length, there are more Minerras than Dianas ; more Dianas 
than Junos ; of Venus the effigies are nninoroua. Heroes were also 
frequently chosen. Achilles dragging Hector round the walla of 
'iVoy, the return of Ulysses, the parting of Hector am! Andromache, 
^neaa escaping from Troy, Tydeus, are fnvotirite subjects. The 
sages, poets, orators, statesmen, of Greece and Italy, furnished a, 
large supply of heads as subjects for signets. Of ancient sages the 
most popular was Epicurus. Aooording to Cicero, the imago of 
Epicurus was not only represented at Borne in paintings, but al$o 
engraved on drinking cups and rings. Animals of all kinds also 
occur on rings— lions, horses, dogs, sphinxes. Among birds the 
eagle was a lavonrito seal at Eome. Silver rings are by no means 
rare. They are eithor solid with devices cut on thom, or set with 
intagli. From the rudeness of the workmanship, and their small 
size, they are supposed to belong to the Lower Empire. Bi'onze rings 
are numerous, as they were frequently worn at Rome, but the en- 
graving on the sttinea set in the rings is generally nide. Paste 
intagli are also found in bronze setting. These rings were some- 
times gilt. Small ringa of bronze wero worn by the Roman sol- 
diers. Several of these rings are frequently found at Rome, and in 
the Roman colonies, with the number of the legion to which the 
soldier belonged engraved on it. Lead rings, set with intagli, are 
sometimes to be met with, but they are exceedingly rare. Though 
iron rings were in frequent use, few have come down to us, iron 
being so estremely liable to corrode. Ring« entirely car%-ed out of 
crystal, agate, or chalcedony, with subjects engraved on them, occur 
only in the period of the Lower Empire. The other materials used 
for this purpose were ivory, bone, amber, jet, glass, and porcelain. 
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STONES USKD FOR ENGRAVING KNOWN TO TIIR 
ANOIENTS. 

Transparent. 
Adauas — DUUOSD. 

The ancients were ignuront of tlie art of cutting this gem. They 
set the diamonds in their rough state, prefeiiing those which nature 
hod cat for them in an octahedral form. In the Herz collection 
was a diamond of tliia fiirm, of about one carat, eet open in a massy 
gold ring of indubitable antiquity. The Waterton collection fur- 
niflhes a yet finer oxaraple of the diamond in its original setting. 
It is Huppo^d to dale from the Lower Empire. The four diamonds 
in the clasp which belonged to the dress of Charlemagne, and which 
was preserved at St. Denis, were of this description. According to 
I'liny, aiu different rarieties of diamond were known in hia time, of 
tbeHe the largest came from India. From its extreme hardness it 
was known to the anclcntH by the wonl " adaniiis." Fragments of 
diamondit were made inse of by ancient engravers fur engraving and 
finishing their work. For. according to I'liny, "when, by good 
fortune, this stone docn hn;>pen to be broken, it divides into frag- 
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inentB so minute as to be ulnioBt imperceptible. Tliese particles are 
held in great request by engravers, who enclose them iu iron, and 
are enabled tbereby, with the gjcatest facility, to cnt the very 
hardest substanoes knowu," The art of cutting and pulisbing tbia 
precioua stone was only discovered in 1490, by Louis de Berquero. 
Jacobo da Trezzn appears to have been the first who engraved on 
diamond. Ambruxe Cardoesa is also mentioned as having, in 1500, 
engraved the portrait of a father of the ohurch on a diamond, and 
sold it for 32,800 crowns to Pope JuliuH II, Katter and Costanzi 
have likewise engraved on diamondH- 

Suajeaodus^Emkhalii. 

It is evident thai the true emeiald was known to the ancients, 
both from the desoiiption of I'liuy, and aa sevei-al engraved emeralds 
have been found. It was long supposed that the true emerald only 
came from Peru. According to Herodotus the signet of Polycititea 
was an emerald. Pliny also mentions an engraved emerald, with 
an Amymone, which the musician Ismeuius waa an^iiouB to purchase 
at tho highest pi'ice. It ia thus described by Pliny : " There is no 
stone, the culour of which is more delightful to the eye : for whereas 
the sight fixes itself with avidity upon green grass, and the foliage 
oi trees, we have all the more pleasure in looking upon the smarsg- 
dits (emerflld), there being no green in existence of a more intense 
colour than this. IthoH always asuftenedaud graduated brilliancy : 
and transmitting the light with facility, they allow tho vision to 
penetrate its interior." Pliny adds, further, that it was universally 
agreed upon among mankind to respect these stones, and lo forbid 
their surface to be engraved. Hence engraved emeralds ai-e found 
to be the rarest of the rare. Of the varieties known to the ancients 
the Scythian smaragdns was considered the finest (by some supposed 
to be llie Oriental emerald or green sapphire). It was more free 
from flaws, which almost invariably are found in the other varieties. 
Next in esteem to this were the Bactrtan and Egyptian. Tho in- 
ferior varieties of emerald mentiimed by Piiny are regarded as 
prases or jaspers. The Romans derived their principal supply of 
emeralds from the mines in the vicinity of C'optos, in Egypt. In 
the opinion of some this was probably the only locality of the 
geauine stone that was known to the ancients. Extensive traces 
of the working of these mines have been found by Sir Gardner 
^VUktnson, at Mount Zebara, near the Ited Sea. In tho possession 
of tho author is a small emerald, with a lotus flovfter engraved 
It is considered to be a specimen of a genuine emerald from 
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the mines near Coptoa. PHny rGniarks when the surftice of the 

Kmaragdiia is flat, it reflects the ituage of objects in the eanie 
manner as a mirror. It is told of the emperor Nero that be 
viewed the combats of the gladiators upon a emaragdue. By 
holding the flat surface of the emerald, in possession of the 
author, close to the eye, distant ohjecta can be distinctly seen re- 
flected on it. It thus confirmg Pliny's statement, as the distinct 
reflection of distant object* in the flat surface of the emerald must 
have been of great importance to a near'sighted person, as Nero 
waa'.* 

Mr. King enumerates the following antique intagli in the poBSCS- 
«ion of L. Fould, of Paris, as true emeralds, some of considerable 
Kize and beauty of colour, and the work of which, as far as his 
judgment goes, beara every mark of authenticity. A bull butting 
with his head, of the Roman period; the busts of Hadrian and 
Sabinn, facing each other; a lion's head, full face, crowned with the 
pei'sea. This last gem, in his opinion, was a miracle of the glyptic 
art, while the stone was of the finest colour, purity and lustre, and 
in itself of considerable value aa a first-rato emerald. 



HyACINTHU.S— SiPflllBK. 

'i'iie byaointbua of the anciente is now generally considered to bo 
the sapphire of the present day. It is pure crystallised alumina. 
The most valuable sapphire is a deep indigo bine (the niale 
sapphire of the lapidaries). The pale blue eapphircs are some- 
times called female or water sapphires. It is inferior in hard- 
ness only to the diamond, and consequently has been aeldora 
engraved on. Mr. King menlions a magnificent head of .lupiter, 
inscribed QY, supposed to be the signature of Pyi^oteles himself, 
but more probably the owner'tt name, engraved on a pale sapphire. 
But the most celebrated engraved sapphire is the signet of 
I'onslanlius 11,, in the liinuccini collection in Florenoe. It re- 
preaenls Ihe emperor spearing a wild boar near CiBearea. in Uappo- 

Lvciisis— Ruby. 

The ruby is identically the saiue stone as the sapphiro, diflbiiug 
only in ooloiir. Its colour varies from the rivheat red (known as tbo 

* Tlw liiglily-pulialied flat mrfiHie of an; itouo will n:l1out in u iiimiliii wiij, Init 
IJiu (Kxvcr '>rrrflection on a, polialiHl Out aurtbisora gomnoi kimwn l<> llio BiidoiilH 
i-ul; tlirtnigli tlip (■itiiiiilIiI, h* it Ib Ihii riiil; oIddu (iit in (bit t'orin, ;ill utLci alntics 
li'iiig iisuull]' of a cunTcx ih^w. 



pigeon's blood tint) to 1he lightest rose tint. The stones called 
spinel and balaa mbiea belong to another class of stones. They 
consist principally of alumina combined with magnesia, and are 
rather less hard than the true raby. Jewellers give the name spinel 
to those stones which have a colour approaching to scarlet, they call 
those of a delicate roso colonr, the balas ruby. 

With the class of carbunculi (a term applied by the ancienta to 
all i-ed or fiery coloured stones), Pliny associates the I^cAnu (so called 
from its lustre being heightened by the light of the lamp). It was 
of two kinds ; the Indian was the beet, the Ionian was the next best. 
This latter sort was of two varieties ; one with a orimaon (purpnra). 
the other with a sc-arlet (cocco) colour. Fliny also speaks of the 
lychnis as sometimes called a more languid or pater (remission) 
carbuncle. This, and the divisions into which he groups it, would 
seem to indicate that hero wo Lave Ibn true ruby in the Indian 
lychnis, as distinct from the spinels (the spinels and balas ruby), 
which we exactly recognize in the Ionian lychnis." Engravings 
on this precious stone are esoeedingly rare. Mr. King mentionn 
an intaglio on a pale (balaa) mby, which has been pronounced 
aulique by the best judges in F«ri8, it represents the full face of a 
Bacchante crowned vrith ivy, on it in the name EAAHN, in very 
minute charaoters. Jn spinel, a most spirited Gorgon's Head in tho 
Rhodes Gems, 

Top AZOB — Chrysolite. 

Under the name of tiipazos, Pliny evidently speaks of the 'stono 
known to us as cluyBolite, while, on the other hand, the cbrysolitos 
of the ancients is tbe present topaz. 

The topazOB (chrysolite) came from the Red Sea, and was a bright 
greenish yellow; according to Pliny, it was the largest of all the 
precious stones, and is the only one among those of high value that 
yields to the aclion of the file, the rest being polished by the aid of 
stono of Naxos. It admits, too, of being woni by use. Tho chry- 
Bopteron of Pliny is supposed to be the Oriental chiysoHto. 



OnitTSOLiTos -Oriental Topiz. 

The chrysolitofi (Oriental fopaz) was, according to Pliny, a trans- 
parent stone, with a refulgence like that of gold. The most highly 
esteemed came from India. No genuine ancient int;^li on thia 
Kione have been mel with, 

■' Minburgh Revinn-," No, 253, p. 255, 



TOPAZOS PRASOIPES— pEBnX>T. 

The topnzoa praeoides of Pliny is supposed to be our peridot, 
which is of an olivo-green colour ; it is so soft that it will scaroely 
scratch glaas. It comos from India. Some Greek ititagli occur in 
thiit stone, but are exceedingly rare. It seems not to have been used 
for engraving by tlie Romans in consequence of ita softness. 



LvNCOKiCM — Hyacinth or Jacinth, 



The lyncuriiira of the ancients waa probably the jacinth of the 
present day. Piiny describes its colonr as being like that of some 
kind of amber, of a fiery hue, and adds that it ailmits of being 
engraved. At the present day, it la termed ziicon (it being a 
silicate of zivconia) or jargoon. It resembles amber in colour and 
electricity, and is remarkable for excessive hardness. Mr. King 
mentions two kinds ; one a dark orange, extremely agreeable in 
tint (tliQ male), and another a pale yellow of extraordinary lustre 
(the female). These have been frequently xtned by the ancients for 
intagli in the earliest times, and by the Romans for camei also. 
For the latter purpose the darker kind was preferred. 

The "mormorio" mentioned by Pliny, as being a nt one adapted 
fur engr.iving in relief (ad ectypoa sculptm-as aplanlnr), is supposed 
by Mr. King to be the deep-coloured jacinth, of the richest orange 

A M ErriTTsros — Ameth ysi . 

Of nil trauKimrent stonee, the amethyst was the most frequently 
used for engraving, numberless examples of Roman inlaglt in lliia 
stone, of all dates and in eveiy style, have been found. Egyptian 
and Etruscan aoarabeei of this atone are not utieoramon. Pliny thus 
describes its several varieties : " In the first rank belongs the 
amethystoB of India, having in perfection the very richest shades of 
purple, and it is to attain this colour that the dyoi's in purple direct 
all their endeavours ; this stone is also fonnd in the part of Ai'abia 
that adjoins Syria, and is known as Potra ; as also in Lesser 
Armenia, Egj~pt, and Oalatia j the very worst of all and the least 
valued, being those of Thasos and Cyjirus. Another variety 
approaches more nearly the hyaointhna (sapphire) in colour ; the 
people of India call this tint ' aocon,' and tbo stone itself ■ socon- 
dian,' Another was in colour like that of wine, and a last variety. 
but little valued, Irardering very closely upon that of crystal, the 
purple gradually passing olT into white. A fine amethyst should 
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always have, when viewed sideway§ (in euHpectu) and held up to 
the light, a certain porple eifulgence, like that of the carbimciilus, 
aliglitly inclining tw a tint of rose. To these etonea the names of 
' prederos ' and ' Venue' eyelid ' (Veneria gena, n^i^Sn-ijs ^c<^apoK) 
was given, being considered as particularly appropriate to the 
eolour and general appearance of the gem. 

■' The name which these stones bear originates, it is said, in the 
peculiar tint of their brilliancy, which, after closely approaching the 
colour of wine, passea off into a violet without being fully pro- 
nounced." He adds, " alt these stones are transparent, and of sui 
agreeable violet colour, and are easy to engrave." 

Accordiug to some aTithoriliee, the woi'd anietbysloa is derived 
from a, not, fitBvm, to inloxieate, on account of its being a eup- 
pOBCd preservative againat iuobviety. 

'ITie common amethyat is but a variety of rock crystal, coloured 
violet. The paler variety waa generally adopted by ancient 
engravers. 

The Oriental amethyat is a ruby or eapphire of a dark rich violet 
colour; it lu ay be distinguished from the ordinary amethyst by its 
superior brilliancy, as well as by its hardness. It is a gem of rare 
occurrence. Some inlagli of this stone are said to be iu the Vatican. 



Bervli.us — BKnvi., or Aquamarine. 

I'liny tliuB mentions bcryla : " Beryls, it is thought, are of the 
same nature as the ememld, or at least closely analogous. India 
produces them, and they are rarely to be fonnd elaewhere. The 
most esteemed beryls are those which in colour resemble the pure 
green of the sea." 

The beryl, or modem aquamarine, is essentially the same sub- 
stance (silicate of alumina, with gliicina) as the emerald (as PUny 
cori'ectly surmised), differing only in the colouring matter, wliitJi in 
the emerald is oside of chrome, and iu the beryl oxide of iron. 

The beryl was seldom engraved un, and consequently genuine 
antique iutagli on beryl are rarely to be met with. The most re- 
ntarkablo example of an intaglio in this stone is the bust of Julia, 
the daughter of Titus, by Kvodus. It is of extraordinary size, being 
24 by '1\ inches. The Trauu collection affords another example of 
an intaglio tti beryl, it i-epreaents Taras on the dolphin. 



Ol!KVSOBERVI.LUS — YfJ.I/lW BimTL. 

riiuy di-'fti'ribfs as next in value to llic beryl, the t'hrysoberyllus. 
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a atone of a Bomewbat paler colour, but appruaobing a golden tint. 
Frnai his associating tbia stone with the beryl, it is eyidently only 
a yellowish beryl. It is supposed by some U> be the modem cbryso- 
beryl (called by juwellers the Oriental chrysolite), a mucb harder 
and more brilliant gem of a greenish yellow. 



C ARBO NCD L us— G A It N e r. 

The term Carbunoulus being indiscriminately applied by the 
auciente to all red and fiory-coluurcd stones, comprises tlie xeveral 
varieties of tbo garnet as ivell as of the Kuby. The Greek 
hynonymous word is anlhrax. There are several kinds of Garnet, 
differiDg from each other in their coloui' and transparency, and even 
in tlieir constituents, yet having tho same crj'slalline forms and 
nearly the same bardneR«. The precious garnet is a sUicate of 
aluminium, magnesium, and iron. Thiagem variesgreatly in colour. 
It is sometimes of a deep blood i-ed, and frequently " of the colour 
of Burgundy wine, more or less diluted according to iU goodness." 
'llie name gainet is supposed lo be derived from granaticus, a pome- 
granate (from the red coioui' of the seeds and juice). 

The I'yrope, or Bobemian garnet, is of a deep blood red. The 
Almandiue of a crimson red inclining to violet. It is found in India, 
Ceylon, Bi'azil. The Siriam is of a carmine tint with an ndmixlnre of 
blue. It is so called because it comes from Siriain, the old capital 
ofPogn. The garnet in which yellow predomiualos, or as Mr. 
King distinguishes it " of a vinous yellow," combining the orange of 
the jacinth and tho wine colour of the garnet, is btyled by the 
Italians guarnaccino. The hyacinlbine garnet and ets^onile (oinua- 
mon stone) are charactorii^ud by diScrent tones of oninge and 
yellow, mingled with the reds of tho other varieties. Tbe finest of 
IhoBo is tliat with a hyacinthine hue, often called by the jewellers 
■' hyacinthe la belle." The cai buncle is a name given to the g&mot 
in jewellery, when out "en caboehon," or into a very convex form 
on tbe upper surface, 

Pliny thus describes the seveial vuiietics of the carbunoulus or 
garnet known in bis day : " There are various kinds of carbunoulus, 
the Indian and the Garamantic, which last bas been also called the 
Carohedonian. To these are added tho Ethiopian and the Ala- 
bandio stones, the latter of which are found at Urthosta in ('aria, 
but are cut and polished at Alabanda. The most highly esteemed, 
however, is theametbyst-coloured stone, the fire at the exlruitiily of 
which closely approaches the vioU-l tint of Mmethyatos." 'I'his is 
undoubtedly the Almandino garnet. 
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I little employed by the Groeke for 
engraving upon, but were largely in favoTtr with the Homans of (he 
Empire. Some excellent iotagli occur in tbe Almaadino garnet, but 
no certain Greek or early Grseoo-Ilonmn work ia recorded on the 
blood-red garnet. Fine Roman inlagli frequently, and eotnetiines 
imperial portraits, are to be met with on the guamaccino. 



CiivsTALLfJS— Rock Crvstae.. 

Kock Cryatol (pure silica) was never nsed for intagli by the 
Greeks, or in the Roman period. It was exclusively employed for 
vaaes and cupa. Intagli on finger trngfl of a »>lid piece of crystal, 
are of the time of the Lower Empire. In Italy, during tbe Renais- 
sance period, Bome important intagli on crystal have been executed. 
Valerio Vicentino was famous for this stylo of work. In the Cinque 
Cento collection in the musenm at Naples, is a magnificent casket of 
silver gilt, with engraved plaquee of orystal, representing mytho* 
li^col eubjects, and various events in the history of Alexander the 
Great, in complimentary allnsion to the achievements of Alessandro 
Farnese, to whom it belonged. It bears the name of Joannes de 
Bemardi. A casket of rook crystal, on which are engraved the 
events of the I'assion, by Valerio Vicentino, is in the cabinet of 
gems in the Florentine Gallery. It was a present from Pope 
Clement YIl, to Francis I., on the martiage of his niece Catherine 
de Medici. 

Crystal has been often used both in ancient and modem times for 
the purposes of fraud. In I'liny's time the art was well known how 
to stain crystal so as to pass for emerald or any other transparent 
precious stone. At the present day by placing a piece of coloured 
glass under crystal out to the proper form, it is made to pose for a 
real gem, bo bs to deceive the best judges. This kind of stone 
has been termed " doublet " by jewellerB. 



iSewii- Trav eparnnl. 

Oi'Ai.us— Opal, 

I'liny thus describes the opal ; " Of all precious stones it is the 
opal that presents the gi'eateat difficulties of description, it displaying 
at once the piercing fire of carbunculua, the puiple brilliancy 
of amethyst, and the sea-green of smaragdus, the whole blended 
together, and refulgent with a brightness that is quite incredible. 
This stone, in consequence of its extraordinary beauty, has been 
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called 'psaderos' (lovely youth)." India, Pliny says, is the sole 
parout of ihia preciouB stone, but he adds afterwarda, that aome 
inferior etonea are found m Egypt, Arabia, and, of a very inferior 
quality, in I'ontUB. At the preeent da,y the finest opals come from 
Hungary. Few antique intugli are found on oiyilx, and thoES of a 
rude deaoription, the opal UKcd being of an inferior kind. The 
noble opal was too highly esteemed by the ancieiit« as a precious 
stone, t« find its way into the handu of the engraver. 

AsTERiA — Star Sappheue. 

According to Pliny, "Aeteria is a gem which holds its rank on 
account of a certain peculiarity in its nature, it having a light 
enclosed within, in the pupil of an eye as it were. Thiti light, 
which has all the appearance of moving within the stone, it trans- 
mits according to the angle of inclination at which it ia held ; now 
in one direction and now in another. When held facing the sun, it 
emits while rays like those of a star, and to this, in fact, it owes its 
name. The stones of India are very difficult to engrave, those of 
Carmania being preferred." The asteriated sapphire is still called 
by this name. 

PrASIDS — Pl.AEMA. 

Plasma, or as called by the Italians, plasma di smeraldo, and 
prasma, are corruptions of prase, or praeius. It is a chalcedony of 
a leek^reen colour, with a waxy lusti-e. By Pliny it is considered 
the commonest among the numerons kinds of green stones. It was 
extensively osed for inb^li among the Boraans at a later period, the 
Bubjeots engraved being mythological figures of a late epoch of 

The stone nowknown as "prase" iaadull but hard green impure 

translucent quartz. 

IIkuotropium. 

Heliotropiura, Pliny says, is found in j^thiopia, Africa, and 
Cyprus. It is of a leek-green colotir, streaked with blood-red veins. 
It is a prase, or semi-transiKirent green quarts, interapented with 
small patches of opaque, bright red jasper. 



1 



-Yelu)w-ghi:£N Jaok. 



The chry soprani us is mentioned by Pliny as being similar to the 
colouring matter of the leek, but varying in tint between topazos 
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(ohryaolite) and gold. Pliny saya this stone is found of so large 
a aiee aa to admit of drinking vessels even boing made rif it, and 
is cut into cylinders very frequently. Thia was most likely Ihe 
yellowish -green jado so uften used in India as the material for th© 
well-known elegant cnps and va^ea that are among the moet beauti- 
fnl of the prodncta of the aitisans of that countrj'.* 

The modem chrysoprase is a chalcedony of a light apple-green 
colour. The green colour ia given by a trace of oxide of nickel. It 
has been frequently confounded with plaama, hut is distinguished 
from it by its brightness of tint, and its hardnoas. 

It is doubtful if any Jntogli are to be met with on the true 
ohiyBoprase, aa it has been hitherto found only in Silesia. Accord- 
ing to Mr. King a slonu much resembling it is found sometimes act 
in old Egyptian jewellery. 

J ASPIS — Cma LCtDOK Y. 

In the opinion of Mr. King the jaapia of Pliny an^iwora to onr 
ohalcedouy. It ia a species of quartz of a bluieli milky colour. When 
tinged with yellow it is named the opaline. The kind with a pale 
bluiah tint is termed aapphii'ine. It wsa extonsivoly naed by tlie 
anoienta in all agea for intagli. There are many masterpieoea of 
ancient glyptic art in chalcedony extant, for instance, the celebrated 
Diunysiao bull by Hyllus. 

The chalcedoniuB of Pliny was an infeiior kind of emerald, so 
called from being found in the copper mines near Chulccdon, which, 
however, were exhausted in Pliny's time. 

Sarda — Baku, or Oriental Corncuan. 

The sard is a red chalcedony. It varies in colour from deep 
cherry, and even blood red. to reddish white, and passes on one side 
into dark brown, and on the other into yellow of several degrees of 
intensity, It has obtained various names, according to the tints it 
exhibits. A general term for the superior variety of this stone with 
the aneiente appears to have been earda. According to Pliny, " it Is a 
common wtone, and was first found at Sardis ; but the most esteemed 
kind ia that of the vicinity of Babylon. In India there are three 
varieties of til is stone : the redsarda; the one known as 'pionia,' from 
its thickness ; and a third one, beneath which they place a ground 
of silver tinsel. The luilian stones are transparent, those of Arabia 
being more opaque. Among the ancients there wuh no pi'ecious 
• "Edinburgli Eevivvr.*" No. 253, p. 2,i8. 
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alone in more common use tlian this. Other etoiius, which ars like 
honey in colour, are generally disapproved of, and Mtill more so 
when they have the oompteiion of earthenware." The sard is the 
stone which was oommonly employed by the greatest artists of anti' 
qnity, and oven by inferior artists, to a late period of the Roman 
Empire, and, indeed, its modeiuto hardneiut, oombined with the ex- 
quisite delicacy of its (oituro, which makes it susceptible of (be 
finest polish, which it retains longer than any othor gem, will ever 
seoiire it a difltiuguished mnk among tho clones most desirable to 
the engraver of gems. 



SaBI) AcHATKS^t'OltN ELIAN. 

The common cornelian is a dnll red variety of the said. Egyptinii 
aad Etruscan scaraheei of an early period are to be met with in fhiH 
stone. It is the sard achates of Pliny, The white cornelian of 
lapidaries is the lencachafes of Pliny. 



OSY X — N ICOLO — Saedon VX. 

When chalcedony occurs with opaque stripes or layers of black 
and white, dark red and white, in strong contrast to each other, it 
is termed onyx. It was so called from omf, a fingor-uail. Pliny 
mentions several kinds of onyi, which seem to include the several 
varieties of striped chalcedony. The name onyx, or onychites, has 
been also applied by the ancients to Oriental alabaster. 

When an onyx occurs with two layers, the upper of a bluish 
colour and the lower black, an intaglio is frequently made by cutting 
through the upper layer until the lower black zone appears. This 
style of intaglio is termed nicolo, a corruption of the word oniculue, 
which is deriveil from onyx. It was peculiar to Boman art after the 
time of Nero. 

According to Mr. King, " the sardonyx is defined by PUny as 
' candor in Sarda,' that is to say, a white opaque layer su peri mpoBed 
upon a red transparent stratum of the true red sard," for as Pliny 
says, as the name itself indicates 5o/iSiov, sard, omi, finger-nail, it 
was like the flesh beneath tho human finger-nail. Huch, he adds, is 
the sardonyx of India. 

Three strata or coloured iroues are generally considered essential 
to the idea of a sardonyx. 

Pliny relates that "in his time these stones were notjield by the 
people of India in any high esteem, although they were found there 
of so large a siae aa to admit of the hilts of swords being made of 



them. It is well tnown, tuu. that ia tliat country they are exposed 
to view by the mountain stroauiB, aud thut in our part uf tbe world 
tliey were furmerly valued from the fact that they are nearly the 
only oues among engraved precious Gtones that du not bring away 
tho WAX n'hen an impression is made. The coueequonce is, tltat our 
example hoe at last taught tlio public of India to Ket a %'alue upoa 
them, anil the lower clasBes there now pierce them even, lo ivear 
us ornaments for Iho neck; the great proof, in fact, at the present 
day, of asardoDyx being of Indian origin." Pliny also mentioiis that 
the first Uoman who wore ft sardonyx, according to Ueraoetratus, 
was tho elder Afrioanus, since whoso time this stone has been held 
in very high e^t^em in liome. 

Both onyx and sardonyx, and other striped chalcedouic sub- 
etanoes, have been employed by ancient and mudeiTi artists for exe- 
cuting those gems in relief, called caniei ; and it is wonderful to see 
with what dexterity they have frequently availed thenifielves of tho 
different colours of the alternating zones to eipress the different 
parts of a figm-e, such aa the hair, the garments. Some of the most 
celebrated productions of the glyptic ait among the ancients have 
been executed in these stones, aniong which we may mention the 
apotheosis of Augustus, of two brown and two white layers ; tlie 
apolheosia of Gennanicua, of four zones ; the head of Augustus, of 
three layers ; the Jupiter ^giochua, of white aud black stones. 

The most valuable stones are from India. Soma of the pieces of 
sardonyx used by the ancient engravers for their most important 
works were of enormous dimensiona. 

At the present day onyxes and sardonyxea ai'e imported from Qer- 
many, but their colours are produced artificially by boiling the stone, 
a kind of flint, for several days in honey and water, and then soaking 
it in sulphuric acid to bring out the black and white, and in nitric 
to give the red and white layers. They are, however, cousidered of 
little value. 

AclLiTES— AoATK. 

Agate is a variegated siliceous stone ; the colours in clouds, spots, 
or bands ; tho banded coneisling of parallel or concentric layers, 
and cither in straight, circular, or zigzag forms. The name is 
applied to many combimitiona of chalcedony, quarte, cornelian, 
auiethyst, and even flint and jasper. Mr. King remarks that the 
agate and onyx are the same substance, only differing in tho 
arrangement of the layers, which in agate are wavy and often 
concentric, whilst in onyx they are placed parallel to each other. 
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Fliuy thus mentions it ; " Acbittes was a st«ae formerly in high 
esteem, but now held in none. It was first found in Sicily, near a 
rivor of that name (now the Drillo, in the Val di Noto) but has 
since been discovered in numeroua other localiliea. In size it 
cxcoedii any other stones of this clasd, and iho varieties of it are 
numeroiiH, the name varying accordingly, thus, for example, we have 
iaapachates (jasper agate), cerachates (the modem orange agate 
probably), smaragdac hates (omerald- coloured agate), htemachates 
(agate sprinkled with spots of red jasper), leucaohates (white 
cornelian), dondrachtttes (marked with shrubs as it were, moss 
The stones too that ate found in India present the appear- 
tbem of rivers (the river agate), woods (the mosa agate), 
beasts of burden, and forms even, like ivy, and the trappings of 
horses. Agate was generally used by the ancients for cups and 
dishes. The term " Achates " among the ancients was of wide 
application, as it included not only seTeral varieties of chalcedony, 
but al«o those now called jaspers. Several Etruscan ecaiabasi, and 
some Greek intagli of an early period, are of agate, cut across the 
layers or bands. This has been termed tricoioured, or bonded 
agate. In modern times agates are coloured by artificial processes, 
such as boiling thera in honey, and subsequently treating them with 
aulpburio acid. This artificial treatment in an agate may thus be 
considered aa a proof of its modem origin. 



agate). 



MuBiiHLSA — Fluor Spar. 

The only alone which answers with any probability to Pliny's 
description of the "murrhina," used for cups and vessels, whioli 
were so highly prized by ihe ancient Romans, is the piece of fiuor 
spar (inurra) found in Borne, and employed by the Jesuits for the 
front of the allar of the Chiesu del Oesn (see page 281). 

The " Murrhina in I'arthis pooulaoootafoois" of Propertius, is. aa 
Mr. King justly supposes, a mode of expression which is nothing 
more than one of his favourite poetical conceits for conveying the 
same idea as Pliny, when he says " liiome consider it to be a liquid 
substance solidified by subterranean heat." 

Some take this litcrallj', that it was "baked in ovens," as at the 
present dny, in the neighbourhood of Broach, nodules of onyx are 
baked in eailhen pots. This treatment is, however, only ap]>lted 
to small stones, and could never have been applied to the largo 
pieoes of " murrhina " of which the cups and vases were made, 
and which wore dedicated by I'ompcy in the Temple of Jupiter 
t 'ikpitolinus. 
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Moloch 1 fe — N ephrit e. 

Nephrite, or Jade, is a semi-opaque stono, which varies io ooloiir 
from a milky wliito to a dark olivo-greon. It is sometimes found 
beautifully tranflparent. It js remarkable for its extreme hardness. 
The name ie fj-om vctftpiK (kidney), for it was used in the middle ages 
as an amulet against diseases of the kidney. Vases and figures of this 
material are to he met with iu collections, and it Las been worked into 
images and ornaments in China and New Zealand. In the opinion 
of some this stone never found its way to Rome. In the possession 
of the author is a piece of dark green jade found on the 1'alatine ITill. 
It is known to Roman antiquaries by the name of " Verde di Tar- 
quinia." It may be the molociiitea of Pliny, which he describes as 
not transparent, being of a deeper green, and more opaque than 
smanigduM (emerald) ; it is highly esteemed for making seals. 



Jaspkr. 



Jasper ia a ailiceous stone, of s 
brown, green, sometimes blue o 
opaque, and presents little beauty 

jasper has beou sometimes found i 
jasper takes a very fine polish, 
,he ancients. Of this there arc 
the other of a vorj- rich 



variety of colours — red, yellow, 
black. It is nearly or quite 
until polished. The dark g^en 
of 1^-ptian scarabffli. Yellow 
'ith Egyptian on g ravings. Red 
has been mo^t generally used by 
two kinds, one of avermilion colour, 
the latter is by far the rarest. 



Marsyaa flayed by Apollo, symbolical comhinationa, chimtora, and 
other subjects, have been frequently represented on it. One of the 
finest examples of ancient intt^Ii, the head of Minerva, after 
Phidias, by Aspasius, has been engraved on this stone. Rod jasper 
came into uso long after I'liny's time, consequently he has left 
no particular description, though it seems to be intended by his 
vermilion-coloured Achates. Some inlagli have been also found in 
black jasper. Besides these, we now and then find striped, and 
even party-coloured jaspers with intagli, which sometimes appear 
so confofiod that the subject of the engraving can scarcely be diB- 
tinguishodon the stone. The "jaapia" of the ancientswas properly 
a green transparent chalcedony, evidently a kind of plasma. PUuy 
distinguishes several varieties of jasper, from his description, beitig 
doiihtless various coloured semi-trau«pareut chalcedonies. The 
modern jasper is an opaque atone, answering more to the " achates" 
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of the ancients. Pliny thus euumorates the several varietieB of 
jasper : " Many countries produce thia stone ; that of India is like 
Mmaragdus (emerald) in colour, that of Cyprus in bard, and of a full 
Bea-green ; and that of I'orsia is sky-blue, whence its name 
' aerizusa.' Similar to this last in the Caspian iaspis. On tlio 
banks of the river Thermodon, the iaapia is of an azure colour ; in 
Phrygia, it is purple, and in Cappadoeia of an azure purple, sombre 
and not refulgent. Amisos sends us an iaspis like that of India in 
colour, and Chalc*don, a stone of turbid hue. The beat kind is that 
which has a shade of purple, the next best being the rose-coloured, 
and the nest with the green colour of the smaragdus, to each of 
which the Greeks have given names, according to their respective 
tints. A fourth kind, which is called by them " boria," resembles 
in colour the sky of a morning in autumn. There is an iaspis also 
which resembles sorda in appearance, and another with a violet hue. 
To tbiii class also belongs the stone called " ephrogie," from the 
ciicuoistanae that it is Lest of all for making signots. According to 
Mr. King, the iaspis " stained with red spots," mentioned by Pliny, 
is not the heliotrope, but a white chalcedony full of red apote. 



I'RASitis —Heliotrope, or Bloodstone. 

The variety of " prasius " mentioned by Pliny, as disfigured with 
spots like blood, is our heliotrope or bloodstone. It is a deep green 
chalcedony or jaapor with red spota. Antique intagli in thia alone 
are rarely to be met with. Bloodstone is at present much used for 
seal stones. 

SaI'Pbiros — Lads Lazuli. 

Lapis Lazuli is the Sapphirus of the ancients. It is thus de- 
aoribcd by Pliny: "Sapphirus is refulgent with spots like gold 
(particles of iron pyrites). It is of an azure colour, though some- 
times, but rarely, il is purple. The beat kind cornea from Media. 
In no case is the stoue diaphanous; in addition to which it is not 
suited for engraving when intersected with hard partiules of crys- 
talline nature (probably quartz)." Inferior intaglj of a Roman 
period are frequently to bo met with in lapis lazuli. 



Smjraoiius Meuicus — M*lachitk. 

Malachite (green carbonate of copper) was sometimes, but very 
rarely, used by the auoiouts for camei. The I'ulsky collection, 
affords an example of a cameo in malaehile, repreaenting the bust 
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of A Baccliante. It ia generally underetood to answer to the sma- 
I'agdus medicna of I'liny. 

8 AND A RfBOa A V A STU BIN E , 

Tho satidaresoB of Pliny, which he dcBcribee as " having all the 
appearance of firo placed behind a transparent snb$tanc«, it buraing 
with Btar-like acini illations within, that reecmble drops of gold, and 
are always to be seen in the body of the stone and never npon tho 
Bur&C6," ia doubtless the stone termed avantnrino, a browTiieh semi- 
transparent quartz, full of specks of yellow mii:a, Tho common 
avaiiturino is a Venetian glass imitation. The name is naaally 
derived from its discovery by accident " per avantnra.' Thia name 
ia more probably, however, of older origin. In the Targma of 
the pseudo Jonathau-bfD-rzziel, referred by Mr. Deut^h to tho 
middle of the seventh oentury, a stone, translated jasper in our 
version, is called the margniath apanturin, or panther gem. The 
atop ti-om apanlttrin to avartlariae is a short one.* A green variety is 
found in India, which corresponds with the green sandaresos which 
Pliny describes as a native of India, and of an apple green, hot 
which was considered of no value. 

CALLAIfi^TuRqOOISK. 

Tho cftllais of Pliny is supposed to answer to the tui-qnoiso of tlie 
piosent day. Ho thus describes it: "Callais is like aapphiros (lapis 
lazuli) in colour, only that it is paler and more closely resembles tho 
tint of tho water near the sea shore in appearance." Tho Oriental 
or mineral turquoise comes from Pereia and Arabia, and is composed 
of phosphate of alumina,tcolourod by a compound of copper. It is 
met with in Persia in narrow cracks in aluminous ironstone, and in. 
veins in siliceous rocks. Stones of great size and beauty, some being 
not leas than four and five inches in circumference, have been lately 
brought from Arabia Petrwa. They were found in lofty preoipitons 
mountains of iron sandstone. Tho ocoidental, or bone turquoise, is eaid 
to be composed of fossil bones or teeth coloured with oxyde of copper. 
Int^li and camei in turquoise are of very doubtful antiquity. 

ITie green variety of turquoise, on which the Bomans set th« 
le, was the callaiua of Pliny. 



Tanos — Amazon Stone. 
Pliny includes tanos among the smar^di. It came from Persia 
* " BlinbiirglL RGview," No. 253. 
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and waa of an unsightly green and a soiled colour within. Mr. 
King, with every probability, considers this Htono to bear certain 
analogies to (he aniazon atone, averj' compact felspar of an emerald 
green colour, but opaque and with nacroua reflections, extremely 
hard, and taking a high polish. The cylinder or signet of Senna- 
cherib, discovered by Mr. Layard, is of amazon stone. 



H JEU ATITE8 — II JIM ATITE. 

Htematito is a red iron stone. According to Pliny it is found in 
Ethiopia. It has boon also called bloodstoiie, and baa often been 
used for scarabtsi and intagll by the Egyptians. 



M AQNIS — M AQ N ET rrE. 

Magnetite is a magnetic iron ore, commonly termed '' loadstone," 
It has a dark iron-grey colour and metallic lustre. "It varies 
in colour, according to I'liny s that of Magnesia, bordering on 
Macedonia, being of reddish black ; that of Buxitia being more rod 
than black. The kind found in Troos is black. The most inferior, 
however, of all," Lo »iys, "is that of Magnesia, in Asia. It has 
been frequently made use of by aouient engravers, especially by 
those of Egypt and I'crsia." Babylonian cylinders are frequently 
found of this material. Gude intagli, with Gnostic subjects, nsed as 
amulets, have been largely manufactured in this stone. 

OismiAMUM — Obsidian. 

Obsidian is a volcanic glass of a hUokish greenish colour, con- 
sisting of lava suddenly cooled. It is opaque, or slightly tiiuu- 
lucent on the edges of fragments. It is thus noticed by Pliny : 
" This stone is of a very dark colour, and sometimes transparent; 
but it is dull to tho sight, and reflects, when attached as a mirror 
to a wall, the shadow of (he object, rather than tho image. &tany 
persona use it for jewellery, and I myself have seen solid statncB in 
this material of the late Emperor Augustus, of very consideniblo 
thickness." Intagli of this material are very rare. 

Uaealtes — Basal r. 

Basalt is an igneous rock, usually of a dark green ur brownish 
black colour, and of a very fine grain. Intagli and scarahtei of a 
very lat« period among the Egyptians are only to he met with of 
this material, l^iorc are also some Gnostic amulets of this stone. 



II waa frequently employed for statneB by tho Egyptians, and by 
the Koraans of tho age of Adrian. It ia the " ba8aiut«a " of I'liny. 

For VH TRiT ts — Porvh y r y . 

Porphyry U a alone of a beautiful red colour, thickly diBseminated 
wilh while crystals of foldefiar. It receives a fine polish, and has 
heeii chiefly used for columns, vases, and haa-roliefs, A few into^ 
of an early imperial date occur in this mat«rial. It was also em- 
ployed by Italian artists at the Revival. 

flpHrrfs— Serpentink. 

The aerpentiae mot with in Italy, which is called serpentino sn- 
tico, ia of a dark dull green colour, with long wbititih spots. Itwaa 
called by the ancients marmor, " ophites," or memphites, and was 
obtained, as its name imports, from the neighbourhood of Memphia. 

Geamite. 

Granite is a primitive rock, whose conalituent parts are feldspar, 
quartz, and mica. The red or Egj'ptian variety (the red feldspar 
predominating) was principally used by the ancients. The varied 
of granite called syenite is composed of feldspar, qnartz, and bom- 
blende. Though deriving its name from Syene, in Egj-pt, but little 
of it is met with in that place, the rock there being chiefly granite. 
The syenite of antiquity, used for slatnes, was really granite. 

The Egyptians wore the only people who engraved email objecta 
on serpentine and granite. Scarab»i, bearing hieroglyphics, of i ' 
materials frequently occur. 

iMlTiTIONS. 

Tho art of imitating gems or precious stones waa well known to 
the ancienta. Tho Egyptians were undoubtedly in possession of this 
art. Be several valuable oxamploa sufDoiently prove. I'Hny tells na 
that the Greeks and Romana were equally skilful in imitating 
emeralds and other transparent stonoa, by colouring crystals ; they 
also manufactured onyx and sardonyx by cementing red and dark' 
coloured chalcedony to a white layer. Camei have been also 
imitated by fusing together coloured layers of glass, which when 
cooling was made to receive the impression of (he relieved figore it 
was intended to imitafo. In the posseaaion of the author ia a paste 
liead of Omphale, imitating a cameo of sardonyx, so exqaisitelT 
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done OB to almoet .deceive an experienced judge. Pastes, or imi- 
tatiena of engraved gems in intaglio, are to be seen in many col- 
lections. Ancient objecta of thin kind are much prized, their value 
being independent of the material, for wo have become acquainted 
liy the means of theee imitaliona with several admirable works, the 
originals of which have not come down to us. CoontlesB modem 
imitations of these are also to be frequently met with. 



luPltESSIONS. 

llio finest order of gems being seldom within the means of 
private purchasers, the prevailing taste for engraved gems, and the 
impossibility for amatonrs and artistn to visit every cabinet and 
collection, has led to the necessity of making collcotions of impres- 
sions of engraved gems, in plaster, Bulphnr, and other materials. 
Excepting the nature of the stone itself, these impressions are a 
complete image of the gem, and serve, as well as the original, for 
(he researches of the historian, the artist, and the ardueologist. The 
art of milking these impressions and imitations, places all that con- 
Btitntes the true value of the original within the most moderate 
expenditure. These impressiuna have been multiplied, and sys- 
tematic collections havo been formed most useful for the study of 
engraved gems. Pickler made a large collection of iraprossiona of 
the most beantiful stones, but did not publish the catalogue, which 
he intended to compile. Lippert made a very extensive collection 
of imprcRsions, and the learned catalogue which he drew up is most 
useful for their study; but the best imitations of the antique are 
the pastes executed by Tassie, The engraving and tint of the gem 
are copied with extraordinary fidelity. Tasnie's collection, perliaps 
the most complete in Europe, amounts to about 15,000, and oom- 
prisoH fao-similce of all the most celebrated gems. Raspe published a 
catalogue of them. C'ollectiunH of these inipreseions would bo of the 
greatest advantage and utility, if their selection was made with some 
care, if particular attention was paid not to mix modem works with 
anoieut works, and also if the nature of the material, the form and 
dimensions of the stone, and the cabinet in which it was to be found, 
wore carefully indicated. Collections of impressions in sulphur and 
in scagliola are frequent in Italy. I'hoso of Paolotii, and particu- 
larly those of Cades at Itomo, are remarkable for their careful finish. 

Ancient imprcssiona of iiilagli in fine clay (y^ otj/mut/jis the seal- 
ing earth of the Greeks), are frequently found, sometimes with the 
impress of a monogram on the reverse, 'lliey are supposed to he 
tcsseriB, or tokens given by the owner of the impressed seal. 




Aim AMI) Utilitt of its SruuY. 

The study of ancionl inscriptions is tenned palsBograpliy. These 
iuscriptions areiBolaled, or traced on eoiue monument of architecture, 
Bciilptare, &c., ov on vasee or ptuntings. Vi'e Bliall hei-e treat alone 
of inRcriptione, properly so called, giving the text of laws, decrees, 
public accounts, dedications, vutive and laudatory inscriptious, 
historical narratives and documents, epilapbs, &c. The Greeks 
generally gave to inscriptions tlie name of epigraph, or epigram, 
rmypatlir), tTnypofifta. The Eomans termed them inscnptio, titulns, 
mnrmur, lapis, monu men turn, niemoria, tabula, menaa, epita- 
phium, &c., according to tboir distinction, and the nature of the 
text they present. The importance of the study of ancient in- 
soriptiouB need not be dwelt on here. Inscriptions are the real 
archives of the annals of ancient nations. They are the con- 
temporaneous witnesses of the event and of the men whose 
memory they hand down. They bear unquestionable cvidenoee 
of authenticity, and arc consequently deserving of every con- 
fidence. Their public exhibition during centuries to the eyee 
of numerous people who might find an interest in contrudicting 
them, give them a cbai-acter of truth and a general sanction which 
the narratives of historians do not always inspire, who may have 
had opposing interests in the same historical fact. 

The study of palax>graphy, or at least the knowledge of its 
results, is therefore the first duty of tlie historian of ancient 
nations. Eo will find in them important data regarding the 
chronology, the gec^raphy, the religions ej-stems, the civil go- 
vernment, the laws and administiation of affairs, the state of 
individuals, the affiliations of illustrious families, the ousloma, 
manners, oven the very prejudices of ancient societies : and in 
regard to everything which is connected with the oi^anizatton of 
the societies, Ibe magistrates, the public revenue and its em- 
ployment, with military organization, wais and alliances, lastly 
wilh tlioir mode of intellectual life, their progress in knowledge, 
their languages, their dialects, and their system of writing. It 
is to inscriptions that history is mainly indebted for the greater 
number of the cori-ections, which have cast their light on obeonT« 
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passages of the great writers of anfiquily, or have rectified tlieir 
erronoouB aRsertions. "A great number of inaoriptions, especially 
those recording great eventa, laws, or decrees of the government, 
which it was important for every citizen to know, supplied to some 
extent tho want of the art of priuting. When, for example, 
the laws of tho twelve tables at Home were sot up in public, their 
]juhlic esiiibilion was equivalent to their publication by means of 
the art of printing, for every Homan might go and read them, and 
if he liked, take a copy of them for his privalo use. Previous to 
the invention of the art of printing, inscriptions set up in a public 
place were the most convenient means of giving publicity to that 
which it was necessary or useful for every citizen of the State to 
know. Inscriptions therefore arc, next to the literature of the 
ancients, the most important sources from wliioh wo derive our 
knuwk-dge of their public, religious, social, and private life, and 
their study ia indibponsable for every one who desires to become 
intimately acquainted wilh the histoiy of antiquity. For the 
historj- of tho languages they are of paramount imporlaucc, since 
in most cases, they show us the different 'modes of writing in the 
different periods, and exhibit to us the languages in their grand 
progress and development ; though it is manifest that tho ancients 
did not bestow that care upon the accuracy of the laugiiage aud 
orthography which we might expeot, and in many cases they seem 
to have left those things to the artisan who executed the inscrip- 
tion. After the overthrow of the Roman Empire in the west, 
insoriptiaus continued to be made very frequently ; but as the 
ignorance of the middle classes increased, and as all knowledge 
became more aud more confined to the prioethoud, tlie custom of 
making cei*tain things known by means of inscriptions gradually 
fell into disuse, until the art of printing did away wiili it almost 
entirely."* 

II. 
Matkruls which bkar Inscriitio-vs, axd Varietiks of Inscriptions, 

All solid materiahi known to the ancients wero employed by 
tliem for the pui-pose of inscribing or engraving inBcriptions, 
wooil, clay, stones, rookx, marble, metak, ivory, and artificial 
materials, but especially broniM in Ureeue and in the lloman 
Empire for inscriptions of general intorcat. InacHpIions are usually 
— I. latcribed, that is U> say, simply traced with a brash on harid 
uiateiiiUs, The greater uumber of thia do»orip!ion hits been found 
* ■■ Pi-iiiiy Cyc!ii|wwli»."' 
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in Egypt on parts of tbe (emplea, on rougli Btones, and on fragmenti 

of pottery. 2. Eagraced, the Utters of whioh are tiaoed in » 
c-oncavo fonn or in intaglio, on stone, marbl(<, or luetal ; all Qreek, 
KtruBcan, and Roman iuscriptionB aro done in this manner ; tlie 
Egyptians alone engraved their inscriptjons in relief. 3. Laid on, 
l)eing compoMed of bronze letters, wrought aopanitely, and after- 
wards attached by cramps to the monument which they oroa- 
menb.'d. These have alraoet all disappoated, either from the effects 
of time or cupidity, but the boles for the cramps partly, however, 
tiiko their place. It wan thus the learned Seguier, by means of an 
I'xnct cast of these holes, which are seen on the facade of the 
Alaieoa Cari'ee, at Nismos, succeeded in establishing the form of 
each letter, and in restoriug the inscription in bronze of that 
temple. By these ingenious means, applied to other buildings, the 
some success baa been obtained. 



III. 

Helative Importance of Ihscriptions. 

Travellers in ancient countries bftvc furnished us with a number 
of insorijitions, and many are now known belonging to the great 
nations of antiquity ; India, Phcenicia, Persia. Babylonia, Palmyra. 
t'arthoge, Spain. We shall, however, treat only of the inscriptions 
belonging to the four nations which we have chosen as the chief 
objects of our inquiries. First, in relative importance, may be 
placed the more extended inscriptions, as from the number of worda 
a number of facts may be elicited, and because it is rai'O that a text 
of several lines should not be something more than a matter of 
private interest, or the narrative of an unimportant action. Almost 
equally important are hilingaal or IrilinguiU inscriptions, the texts of 
which are expressed in two or several languages at once, one being 
a translation of tho other. Such are — 1. The inscription found at 
Engubium, which in In Etruscan and in Latin, 2. The celebrated 
inscription of Hosetta, in Egyptian hieroglyphics and in Greek. 
'The great importance of tliis kind is sufficiently evident, the text 
of which, in a known language, is the translation of the neigh- 
bouring text, written in a language and in an alphabet which is 
not known. To such inscriptions we are indebted for tho discovery 
of several ancient alphabets. 

A great number of ancient inscriptions have been brotigbt to 
Europe, travellers have seen a still greater number in the countries 
they have passed through, and not being able to lomove them, they 
have taken copies of them ; but very few of those are strictly 
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faithful, as oopies of the eame inBoription made by different travel- 
lera, have frequently proved their inuorrectness. When these 
copies are carefully compared they are somotimeB sufficient for a 
Kkilful critical scholar to re-establish the text in its purity; but it 
were to bo wished for. that the eicrcise of this critical ingenuity 
was not necessary. A fac-eimile of the inscription, taken with a 
sheet of damp paper proBf!cd against it, and then allowed to dry, 
would obviate all these inconTeniences, A fac-simile of that kind 
cannot contain any eiTor, or the suhatitution of one letter for 
another. It has this merit a\&o, that it retains the st^'le of lhe 
letters in all its purity and eiactness, an undeniable advantt^e, as 
the characters of that stjle afFurd a certain indication to detormino 
the epoch and age of a monument. This mode of taking an im- 
proKsion is strongly recommended to all travellers. 



IV. 

. Knowledge of Insceiptions. 



The text of i: 



riptions is generally remarkable for its concise- 

. precision ; these with the ancients were the three 



nees, energy, { 

essential characteristics, which constitute what has been termed 
"the lapidary style." Abbreviations abound in them. These con- 
sequently require a particular study, and the best Latin scholar 
might fail in reading even a short inscription, if he had not devoted 
himself to their study. Besides the abbreviations, Greek and Latin 
inscriptions present a number of peculiarities opposed to the usual 
syntax of their language, peculiarities which critics have cha- 
racterized by terms, which they name — 1. Anaeolnthon, a want of 
connection between the verb and the nominative case, as CIVITAS 
. . . CO-OPTAVERUNT. 2. AnU^tU, when one case is put for 
another, as PATRONO FRATRI for PATRONI FKATBIS. 3. Pro- 
tmuteron, when a word or phrase is not in its place. 4. Ellipgig, or sup- 
pression of words essential to the oloamoss of the sentence, such as 
conjunctions ; words relative to relationship, to the nation, to cere- 
monies, &c,. 5. Tautology, or useless repetition of the same idea. In 
regard to Greek inscriptions, we must also add to their dJEBcultiea 
the use of dilfcrent dialects and local modes of expression, the varia- 
tions of inflections through theeflects of lime, the habits which vitiate 
the i-egulur termination of words, the use of certain words, verbs, 
modes of speech, &c. The ignorance of the engraver adds some- 
times to these dIfScultios, careful discrimination and great practice 
will, however, be sufficient to guard against being led into error in 
the interpretation of inscriplions by mistakes of that kind. 



In general Greek and Latis insoiptions are in proee ; a great 
number, liowever, are in \erse, and are styled " metric insoripttonfi." 
Some are found in which verse is conjoined with prose, eepeoially 
in sepolchral iuticriptions. There are also some which are com- 
posed at the same time of a few lines of Latin, and of a few linos of 
Greek. A Boman funereal cippus in this utyle was lately dis- 
covered at Lyons. The Latin i>ortion informs us that this cippiu 
hod been placed on the tomh of Lucretia Valebia, by Sextos Avina 
HEitMERua, her husband. Four lines in Greek are placed beneath. 
They are two verses which contain a moral reflection against envious 
pei-eons, and are a had copy of an epigram on that subject in the 
Greek Anthology. 



V. 

CtASSlFlCATlOS OF iNSCBIPTIONa. 

It is the snhject which ought to regulate the classification of 
inscriptions. There in a variety of opinions with regard to the 
most convenient and proper plan of classifying inscriptions, for 
in a large collection of inscriptions, divisions and aubdiviBioiu might 
bo carried out to a large extent. Largo classes or divisions will 
be found more useful, ae they will be sufficient to make ont Avith 
sufficient oomplelenesB the nature of an inecription lately dig- 
covered ; and to connect it, by its interpretation, with monuments 
of the same kind. We m&y therefore adopt the following classifi- 
cation of ancient inscriptions : — 

I. RELIGIOUS. — ^Honours paid to the gods, demigods, and to 
horoee : vows, dedications, religious ceremonies, foundations, altars, 
sacrLfioeH, taurobolia, suovotanrilia, libations, invooatioua, irapreoa- 
tions, moral precepts. 

II. HISTOIUOAL. — Laws, decrees, treaties of peace, of allianoe, 
of hospitality, public acts of all kinds, accounts and public inven- 
tories, lists of priestA, raagiKtrates, warriors who died in the ser^'ice 
of tJje State, services rendered to the Stat« by citizens, honoure 
decreed to a private individual in his lifetime, marbles bearing 
the indication of an epoch, chronological facts, calendars, inscrip- 
tions not belonging to any other class, but bearing a dato, not* of 
cities and of cor^xirations, testa containing the names of places and 
other geographical information, such as milliary columns ; the dedi- 
cations of public monuments, not religious etlificee; the allocations 
of kings, magistrates, and all inscriptions indicating a public 
observance, a fact relative to the manners and customs, to the state 
of individuals, to social organiz<ition, &i'. 
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III. SCIENTIFIC— ExpreBBing some principles of tlie » 
Bonio procosees of the arts, bearing the names of artista or writers ; 
the cnuses and periods of disease and doath ; the namos of trades. 

IV. FUNEREAL. — Traced on cippi, stelse, sarcophagi, cenotaphs, 
&c., and relative to whatever conoems (he tombs and funerals of 
the ancients, if the quality of the deceased does not make him an 
historic personage, or the text of the inscription, a geographical or 
a chronological moutiincnt. 

V. CHKI8T1AN. — nie four divisions we have given may he 
followed hy this important class of inscriptions, as they, for the 
most part, belong to the Bomau period, and are written in the same 
language with those of Rome. 

In general, it is the principal subject which marks out the inscrip- 
tion as belonging lo one class or the other ; the cippus of an obscure 
private individual, without titles and without office, shall he consi- 
dered as belonging to the funereal class, if it does not pi-esent any 
indication rulative to subjects which belong to one of the former 
cinsjies. The invocation to the Oodt Manex will nut change its 
attribution, for these gods preside alone ovor funerual corcmoniei'. 

VI. 
UlsroBY OF 1'al.kooiiaphy, 

The importance of inscriptions has been recognised by learned 
men of all ages. Even in ancient times great impoilance was 
attached to these monumentu as the moat authentic archives of 
nations, to which were entrusted their public and private rights ; 
treaties of all kinds, laws, and the memories of great deeds, as well 
as of great citizens, were consigned to them by tho order or by the 
approbation of the grateful cily. There were collectors of inscrip- 
tiona oven in ancient tiiat-s. The historian Buhemems was the 
first, according to Eusehiua and Lactantius. Athenasua relates that 
Fhilochorus collected also, in a special work, the inscriptiona 
which he saw in the different states of Oi-eece. The historians He- 
rodotUB, I'ansanias, and others, mention several of them, not indeed 
for the same purpose as PhilochoruB, who set an example in that 
respect to tho palteographist of modem times. Cosmos Indico- 
pleostes, who wroto in Greek a Christian Topography in 545 A.t>., 
introduced several itiscriptiona in it. It is through his work that 
we have become acquainted with the celebrated Greek inscription of 
Adnlis (the monnmontum Adulitanum) rolattvo to the conqueetB of 
I'tolemy Euergetos, King of Egypt, in Asia, llie original marble 
has perished, with many others, the t«xt of which the manuscript 



of Coemas hsA preeerred. At the revival of ktters, Petrarch son^t 
inBcriptions, as well as in auu scripts and meiluls, but lib chief la- 
terest was in stndyiug tliem. without uniting them ia a systematic 
collection. In the fifteenth century, the study aESumod great im- 
portance, and among the travellere of that age, Cyriacus of Ancona 
was the first who transorihed in his itinorar)- the inscriptions which 
ho met with in Europe and the Levant. At the same period Felix 
Feliciano, Joannes Marcanova, and Fra Giocondo, were remarkable 
for their zeal in their researches for ancient inscriptions ; the latter 
especially, two volumes in mannsoript of whom still eiifit in the 
library of the Chapter of Verona, his native city. In the sixteenth 
century collections of inscriptions were published. Pentinger 
brought out the first at Augsbnrg, in 1505 ; then followed those of 
John Huttich, Mayence, 1520 to 1525. of Fnlvio Orsini, or Oolooci. 
which has been wrongly attributed to Blazzochi, who was only the 
printer of it. Works of this kind were soon multiplied ; inscribed 
monuments, collected in all parts of the Koman dominions, were 
engraved or transcribed, and the oolleolion of Smetins, increased by 
Justus LipaiuB (Leyden, 1 688J, is considered the firot which has been 
arranged in metUodIo order, and is remarkable also for its fidelity 
and the excellent criticisms on the texts. It served as a model to 
the numerous works of that kind which appeared in Europe in the 
following centuries. Besides general oullectiuns, particular cutlcc- 
tions of a province or of a single city engaged the attention of the 
learned. Inscriptions of a particular kind were also collected. 
Some particular collcctioas contained metric inscriptions, in Greek 
and Latin verses ; others, those which were connected with a special 
subject. ITie Doctor Annibal Mariotti, of Perugia, has left an unedited 
cidlection of epigraphs relating to physicians and medicine Publio 
and private collections of original marbles wore formed in many 
places, and interpreters were also found to describe and publish them. 
Gnitor undertook an universal collection of all known inscriptions ; 
Grrevius and Gronovius published an edition of it revised and 
augmented in 1707. Muralori published a similar collection in 
1 739. These two works form, with the supplement of Donati, a 
complete body of inscriptions, which exhibit all the liches and 
all the interest attached to the authentic documents wliioh con- 
stitute the science of paleef^raphy. In 1628 the learned Seldeu 
published his '• Muriuora ArundelUaua," in which ibe Greek 
inscriptions brought from Smyrna, and purchased by the Eai-1 of 
Arundel, are deciphered and illustrated. These inscriptions, with 
Bovoral others collected by Sir George Whelei', Dawkins, Bouverie, 
and Wood, were sgain published in a new and splendid form in 
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1763 by Dr. Riohard ChanJIer, under the title of "Marmora Oso- 
nienaia." 

The study of inBoriptiona became more extended every daj'. 
Maffei published his Arte Critica Lapidaria, an unfinished work, 
exhibiting great learning, but too extensive to be of general nso. 
Padre Zaocheiia published a work with that aim, but in his Insti- 
tuzioni Lapidarie he deviates too fi'equeijtly from his subject, 
and devotes more attention to teaching the art of composing inscrip- 
tions than that of deciphering ancient inscriptions. Morcelli 
attempted both in his treatise "De Stilo Inscriptiouum," It is the 
best elemenlary work on that Bubject. A more convenient and loss 
extensive work has been compiled by M. Spotomo, in his " Trattato 
dell'Arle Kpigrafica," published at Savona, 1813. An extremely use- 
ful, though not very accurate, collection of inscriptions is that 
published by J. C. Orelli, Zurich, 1828. The most complete collection 
of Greek inscriptions is the great work in two large folios, of which 
A. Bueck undertook the editorship. Tt bears the title of " Corpus 
Inscriptionum Gmoarum," the first vol. was published in 1828, tho 
second in 184G. Tho inscriptions in this work have been arranged 
according to the countries and localitioe in which they were found, 
and have been most judiciously classified. This work has exorcised 
an important influence on the scholars of our time, and has been the 
cause of a prodigious number of inscriptions having been brought 
to light by travetlers which were before unknown. Col, Leake, 
Sir Charles Fellowes, and Mr. Hamilton, have copied and reproduced 
in their travels a large number of inscriptions from Greece and Asia 
Minor. In France a most important work has been published by Mr, 
Letronne, 1842, entitled "ItecueildeBinscriptioDB Grecqucs et Latines 
de I'Egypte." Mr. Rangabt; of Athens has published in his " Anti* 
quit^H Helleniques," a number _of inscriptions discovered in Greece 
since its freedom. Ur. Ileuzen, of Kome, is at present devoting 
much time to collecting and editing Greek and Roman inscriptions. 

The discovery of an ancient Christian cemetery or catacomb in 
1578, extending like a vast subterranean oity, far and wide, beneath 
and along the Via Salaria, near Rome, forms an epoch in the science 
of Christian Archwology. The inscriptions found in them excited 
the enthusiasm and piety of the most celebrated antiquarians of the 
day. Bosio devoted his time to collecting and deciphering the 
inscriptions with an earnestness and enthusiasm unparalleled. He 
however did not live to enjoy the reward of his labours. They 
were published in Italian in 1G32, under tlie title of Roma 
Sotterauea, and the work was afterwards reproduced in Latin, with 
considerable additions, by Aringbi. Boldetti and Marangoni. spent 
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more than thirty years in the oiplonition of the catacombs and other 
sacred antiquities of Home, A portion of tho resulU was publisheil 
by Boldotti in 1720, but by far the greater part stiil remained in 
mannacript, which waa unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1737. A 
collection of Christian insoriptiona is included in Muratori's " Novua 
Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum," though tho groat body of them 
is of coui'se profane. The most critical and scholarly work on these 
incription« is the publication of the Cavalier de Rosd, uodei-taken at 
the express solicitation of Card Mai. Sr. de Rossi's first volume as 
tho title implies, " Inscriptiones Chi-istianse Urbis Eobmb, Septinio 
Bfficulo Antiquioros," 1857 to 1863, contains only the Christian 
inscriptions of the city of Uome, and of these only the inscriptiona 
which are anterior to the sixth century, and of whose genui. eness, 
as well ea age, no reasonable doubt can be eutertained. 

Golloctions uf luioieiit inscriptious havo been formed in the princi- 
pal museums of Europe. Tn tho British itluseum are several im- 
portant insoriplions from the Elgin and Townly collections, among 
which are the well known Potidcean inscriptions, the Sigean 
imtcriptions, and several other valuable engraved marblos. At 
Oxford aix) tho Arundel marblea, or inscriptions, the moat impor- 
tant of which is the celebrated Parian chronicle, so called from the 
supposition of its having been made in the island of Paroa, b,c. 263. 
At the Vatican, the long gallery, " Galleria I^pidaria," leading to the 
Museum, presents on its walls the finest known collection of ancient 
sepulchral inscriptions in Latin and in Greek, amounting to 
upwards of 3000 examples. In tho Florentine Gallery is a hall of 
inscriptions airanged in classes by Lanzi. The museum at Naples 
contains a moat interesting collection of inscribed monuments 
from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabise, Fozzuoli, Baia, Cumo. 
Within tho last few years all the inacriptions found in Gi'ecce are 
placed in tho Theseum, within the walls of the Propylroa, or in the 
Aoropolis of Athens, 

It remains for us now to »peak of what is most essential in the 
separate study of those inscriptions which havo come down to ns, 
belonging to those nations whose monimients we have undertaken 
to illustrate in this work. We shall endeavour to give some general 
hints with regard to the principal characteristics of each kind of 
inscription, tho variations in the form of the letters, and in the 
orthography of words, the sigla or niimerous abbreviatinna, and to 
tho Cleans of discovering the period of on inscription which bears 
no precise date. Our chief aim shall be to give in the following 
chapters the most important hints on these various subjects irhioh 
must, however, necessarily bo very brief and elemonlary. 
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THE I'ALilidGUAPnY OF DIFFEUENT NATIONS. 



EaVlTIAN." 

No nation has K-ft ho raany inscriptions as the Egyplian. All its 
monnmenta are covered witli thorn. Ita temples, palaces, tombs, 
isolated moimmentH, present an infinito niirahor of inRcript.ionB in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demoUo characlard. llio Kgyptiana 
rarely executed r statue, or figured represenlation, without inscrib- 
ing by its Bide it« name ur subject. This name ia invariably fotiiid 
by tlie side of each divinity, pernonago, or individual. In each 
painted scone, on each Boulptured figure, an inscription, more rir lose 
oxtensivo, explains its subject. 
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ilir<../-/>3 ^^i4^>><3<y\^Z^\Dem<,i 

The characters used by the Egyptians were of three kinds — hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic. The latter has been also termed 
encliorial, or popular. The first was doubtless a system of represen- 
tational Mgns, or picture writing— the earliest form of writing, in the 
first stage of its development : Lho hieratic is an abbreviated form 
of the hieroglyphic ; the dora->Iic, a simplified form of the hieratic, 
and a uuar approach towaids the alphabetic system. 

nieroglyphica (styled by the Egyptians skai n ntr tur— writing 
of aacrcd wurda) hiu oompoMed of signs repiesenting objects of the 
physical world, as auimalx, plants, starM, loiin and hiH dilt'erenl iiiciu- 
bera, and various objects. Thoy are pure or linear, the latter being 
a reduction of the former. I'he pure were always seulptared or 
painted. The linear were generally used in the earlier papyri, con- 
taining funereal rituals. 

Thoy have been divided into four cliuiaes: — 1, representational or 
ikonographio ; 2, symbolic or tropical; 3, enigmatic; 4, phonetic. 
From the examination of hieroglyphic iuscriptieiis of different ages, 
it is evident that these four classes of symbohi were used promis- 
cuoufdy, aofordinj^ tu the pleasure aud convenience of the aitiet. 

• III Ibja cJiaplei wr- uts mocti indebted Ui 8ir 0, Wilkiii»>D'» trcutiac ou 
Ilii'iittic und DutDoUc writing, iu Itavrliimn's Qemdcitiu 



1. IkoQographic, representational, or imitative hieroglyphios. am 
tboae that present the iningfs of the things exprettHud, as the eim'it 
diso to signify the sun, the crescent to aignify the moon. These 
may be styled pure hieroglyphiwj. This class is the Kvfnokiryunt 
Kura fu/itjiTiv of Clemens AtexnndrinUH. 

2. The sjinboiicft], or tropical (by Bunseu teimcd ideographic), 
sabstihitcd one object for anuther, to whlnh it bore an aualugy, as 
heaven and a star expressed night ; a leg iu a trap, demil ; two anna 
stretched towards heaven expresses tliu' word oflering ; a censer with 
some grains of incense, adoralion; a bee wan made to signify an 
obedient people ; the furo-quariera of a lion, Ati-ength ; a crocodile, 
i-apacity. This kind of character appearti to have been particularly 
invuntod for the esprpssion of abstract ideaa, especially belonging 
to religion or the royal power. These ars tho characters generally 
alluded to by the ancients when tboy speak of hieroglj phics, and 
are the most difficult of interpretation. 

3. Enigmatic are those in which an emblematic figure is put iu 
lieu of the one intended to be represented, as a hawk for the sun ; a 
seated figure, with a carved heai'd, for a god, ThcGc three kindH 
were either used alone, or in coinjfuny with the phonetically written 
word tliey represented. Tims: 1. The word He, snn, might be 
written in letters only, or be also followed by the ikouograph, the aoZor 
disc (which if alone would still have the same meaning — Ke, the sun). 
So too the luoon, Aah, or loh, was followed by the crescent In these 
oases the sign so following the phonetic word liaa been called a 
determinaline, from its sorvitig to deternune the meaning of what pre- 
ceded it. 2. In the same manner, (he Iropical liieri^lyphica might 
bo alone or in company with the w.ad written phonelically ; and 
the expression " to write," skhni, might be followed or not by its 
tropical hieroglyphic, the "pen and inkstand," as its determinnlive 
sign. 3, 'ITie emblematic figure, a hawk, signifying the " sun," 
might also be alone, or after the name "Re" written phonetically. 
as a determinative xign ; and as a general rule the deterniinativv 
followed, instead of preceding the names. Detcrmi natives are there- 
fore of throe kinds — ikonographic, tropical, and enigmatic* 

* Ohuupollion (PnliKignipliio UniverwUe) ascribra the TH'CCBsty ot tlie di-to- 
minatlTo sign to ttie nietom. i\» nmonj;' Orieotiil luitione. I'f oiuittiDg Uie niildto 
Towela of wards in Kgyptian Tritiiig ; tlija wuutd protltitH: ranAiaicni" in rctijiMi In 
wotds anlihe «acli ntlier in mcauiog, tint written witli Ihc HUne conaDiiauU. Thw, 
the words Nib, an ibli, and Nobi, a plougli. weiE Imoal in tliu miue uiannrr by two 
hioroglyphiml clinmetpre, cxprRBtdng unlf N and B. All mnrusiou nf idois and 
words, liDwever, whs Hvnided, by pl[ipiiig nt tlio cud of inrli pliotii'tio word an 
BddilioniLl dc[i,-iniiluiClvo cbniacler, whioli dH«miiQcd tli'j ii»'iiniiig uC the won), 
ornl its real pmnunointion. 
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4, Phonetin. I^onetio charaotera or eigiiB were those exproBBive 
of BDmida. They were fomied by taking the first letter uf the name 
of those objects selected to be the representative of eaoh ^oiiud; 
thus, the name of an eagle, in the Coptic or Egjptian language^ 
akhoiu — began with the suuud A, and that bird was taken as a sign 
for that letter; a lion sUiod for Ibo letter L, as it was the initial 
letter of labo, or lion, in the Coptic ; a mtrtith w;is selected to repre- 
sent R, it being the initial letter of ro. or nioulli, in Coptic. This 
phonetic priuoiple being admitted, the numbers of figures used to 
represent a sound might have been increased almost without limit, 
and any hieixiglyphic might stand for the first letter of its name. So 
copious an alphabet would have been a continual source of error. 
The characters, therefore, thus applied, were soon fixed, and (ho 
Egyptians oouiined themselves to particular hieroglyphics in writing 
certain words. 

Hioroglyiihic writing was employed on monuments of all kinds, 
on temples as well as on the smallest figures, aud on bricks used for 
building purposes. On the most ancient monuments this writing 
is absolutely the same iis on the most recent I^ptlan work. Out 
of Egypt there is scuicely a single example of a graphic system 
identically the same during a peiiod of over two thousand yeais. 
The hieroglyphic figures were arranged in vortical colnmns, or ho- 
lizontal lines, and grouped together as circunustonccs required, so 
as to leave no spaces unnecessarily vacant. They wei« written 
from right to left, or from left to right. The order in which the 
charactei-B were to he read, was shown by the direction in which the 
figures ai-e placed, as their heads are invariably tinned towards the 
reader. A single line of hieroglyphics— the dedication of a temple 
or of any other monument, for exani|ile — proceeds sometimes one 
half from left to right, and (he other half from right to left ; but in 
this case a sign, Buth ae tlie saored Ian, an obelisk, which has no 
particular direction, is placed in the middle of the inscription, and 
it is from that sigu that the two halves of the inscription take each 
an opposite direction. 

The pciiod when hieroglyphics — the oldest Egyptian characters 
^were flint used, is uncertain. They ni*e found in the Great 
I'yramid of the time of the fourth dynasty, and had evidonlly been 
invented long hefuie, having already assumed a cursive style. This 
flhows ihem to ho far older than any other known writing; and tlie 
written doeumenls of the ancient languages of Asia, the Sanscrit 
and the Zend, arc of a recent time compared with those of Kgj-pl, oven 
if the dale of the Kig-Veda in the fifteenth century B.C. he proved, 
Manetho shows that the invention of writing was known in the 

z 2 
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reign of Atihtlus (tbo aan and aucceasor of Menos), ihe second king 
of i^g>'l)tr, when be ascribes to bim the writing of the ftuatomicul 
houkfi ; and tradition assigued to it a atill eurlicr origin. At all 
(.■vonts hieroglyphice, wid the use of tlio pajiyrne, with the nsnsl 
rccd pen, are nhown to huve been common when tlie pjTaniida ivere 
built; nnd ibiiir Btylo in the eonlplui'os proves that ihey were then 
a very old invention. In biernglypbics of tbe earliest ]>eriode there 
were fewer phonetic characters than iii after ages, being nearer to 
the original piotnre writing. Tbe number of signs also varied at 
different times; but tbey may be reckoned at from 900 to 1000. 
Varions new obaracters were added at snhseqneut periods, and a 
atill greater number were introduced under tbe Ptolemies and 
C««ars, which are not found in tbe early monnmenls ; some, again, 
of tiie older times, fell into diauae. 

Hieratic is an abbreviated form of the hieroglyphic j thus each 
hieroglyphic sign— ikon ographic, symbolic, or phonetic — has its 
abridged hieratic form, and this abtidged form hus the aame import 
as the sign itself of which it ia a reduced copy. It was wiillen from 
right lo left, and was the character used by the piiettls and Bacrcd 
scribes, whence its name. It was invented at least as early aa tlie 
ninth dynasty (2240 B.C.), and fell into diauae when tbe demode 
had been introduced. The hieratic writing was genorolly used 
for manuscripts, and ia also found on tbe cases of mummies, and on 
isolated stones and tablets. Long insciiplione have been written 
on them with a brush. Inscriptions of this kind are also fonnd 
on buildings, written or engraved by ancient travellers. But it* 
moat important use was in tbe historical papyri, and the registors 
of the temples. Most valuable information respecting the chro- 
uologj' and numeric Byalems of the Egyptians has been derived from 
them. 

Demotic, or enchorial, is composed of signs derived from the 
hieratic, and is a aimplifiod form of it, but from which figui'ative or 
ikonographic signs are generally excluded, and but few symbolii^l 
signs, relative to religion aloue, are retained ; signs nearly approach- 
ing the alphabetic are ohieBy met with in this third kind of writing. 
It was invariably written, like fbe hieratic, fi-om right to loft. It is 
thus evident that the Egyptians, striclJy speaking, had but one system 
of writing, composed of three kinds of signs, tbe second and third 
being regularly deduced from the first, and idl three governed by 
tbe same fundamental prinoiples. The demotio was reserved for 
general use among the Egyptians ; decrees and other public acta, 
contracts, some funereal stelte, and private transaotiona, were written 
in demotic. The Intermediate text of the Rosetfa inscription is of 
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tliia kind. It is not quite certain when the domofio firfit cuine into 
use, but it was at least as early as llie reign of Paamraetichua IT., of 
the twenty-sixth dynasty (604 B.C.); and it had thei«fi>re long been 
employed when Ilerodotua visited Egypt. Soon after its invention it 
was adopted for all ordinary piirpoBes, 

The chief ohjecta of interest in the study of an Egyptian in- 
Moription are its historical iadications. I'Lcse are found in the 
names of kings or of chief officers, and in the dat«B they contain. 
The names uf kings are always enclosed in an oval called earlowh«. 
An oval contains either the royal title or prenomcn, or the proper 
name or nonieu of iho ting. The royal title i^ more frequently 
found, and though there are a great m:iny of thLm which hear a 
great reeoinblance to one another, yet none are exactly similar, each 
of these ovals containing a title, belongs to a separata king, whom it 
dosi^ates particularly. An accurate study of these ovals having 
led to the knowledge of connecting the ovale containing titles 
with (he kings who bore them, and thereby forming a li.st of these, 
founded on and conSrnied hy monuments, this oval containing the 
title or pronomen. though alone, has thus become a most important 
historical indication, and we are thus able to altribnte, with every 
certainty, the monuments bearing this oval to tho reign of the king 
designated by tho ovul. or to iho rtiign of tho king who was latest 
in dale of ihe two or more whicli are sotuotimes found on the siimo 
monument. The greatest attention ought to he paid to these hvmIs ; 
their prei^ence adds to the value of any inscription, which contains 
one or more in its text. The o\'al containing the pn.per name, or 
nomun, frequently follows the oval containing the title, a group of 
two signs, a semicircle and a bee, meaning " Lord of an obedient 
People," is placed over theprenomen; and another group of two 
signs, a gooae and a solar dibc, is placed over 
the nomcn, and in this case the royal legend is 
complete. This latter gionp which reads Phra 
or Sa, 8e. (■' Son of the Sun ") is a title common 
lo all the kings of Egypt, and we have tJius the 
complete designation of each king. For ex- 
ample, "Lord of an oboditnt people (first group 
of two signs). Sun, guardian of justice and 
truth, approved by Ea (oval containing title or 
prenomcn). Son of the Sun (second group of 
two signs). Beloved of Amnn, Itanicsee (oval 
proper name)." Snoh is the royal legend of Itiimeees II. Tho 
kings of Ihe eightoonili dynasty aesuioed the additional title of 
'■ Lord of tho t'ppor and Lower Country." which w;ib placed over 
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their prenomen. The fiiet sign of the uval. cuntaiDing llie title, is 
always the iliso nf the eim. and this sign, as well as all tlie others 
of ovals of this kind, is ikonugrapliic or Hjmbolic. Iii the nvaU 
coutainiiig proper names, on the contrarj-, the eigna aio either 
entirely phonetic, or ikonographic and phonetic miiced togetlier. 
Tho names of Egyption gods sometimes formhig a portion of the 
proper immeB of kings aud individuaLi, frequently the figure iteelf 
of the god, or his animal repreaeutatiTc, waa placed instead uf 
the phonetic signs whicli would have represented that part of 
hiH name in the oval : thus the name of Ihe king Thotmes is 
spelt by an ibis (Tholh), and the usual signs of M and 9. Tho 
Eomicirele at the end of an oval denotes tho name to be that of a 



The dates which are found with these royal legends are also of 

great importance in an historical point of view, aud mouumenls 
which heiir any numerical indications are exceedingly rare. These 
numerical indications are either the ago of the deceased on a funereal 
tablet, or the number of diflbvent consecrated objects which he has 
offered to the gods, or the date of an event mentioned in tho in- 
scription. Dates, properly so called, are the most interesting to 
collect ; they are expressed in hieroglyphic cyphers, single lines ex- 
pressing the number of units up to nine, when an arbitrary sign 
represents 10, another 100, and another 10,000. 

The most celebrated Egyptian inscriptions are thfjse of the Rosetta 
stone. This stone, a tablet of black basalt, contains three inscrip- 
tions, one in hieroglyphics, another in demotic or enchorial, and a 
third in the Greek language. Tho inscriptions are to the same 
purport in each, and are a decree of the priesthood of Memphis, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about the year n.c. 196. " Ptolemy 
is there styled King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of the gods 
Pliilopatores, approved by I'thah, to whom Ha has given victory, a 
living image of Amnn, son of lia, Ptulemy Immortal, heloved by 
Pthah, God Epiphanes, moat gracious. In the date of the decree 
we are told the names of the priests of Alexander, of the gods 
Soterea, of the gods Adelphi, of the gods Euei^etie, of the gods 
Philopatores, of the god Epiphanes himself, uf Berenice Euergetia. 
of ArainoS Philadelphus, and of Arsinoe Philopator, The preatuble 
mentions with gi'atitude the services of the king, or rather of his 
wise minister Aristomcnes ; and the enactment orders that the 
statue of the king shall be worehlpped in every temple of Egypt, 
and be carried out in tho processions with those of the gods nt 
the country ; and lastly that the decree is to be carved at the 
foot of every statue of tho king in sacred, in common, aud in 
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Greek writing."* (Sharpe.) It is now in the British Mnaeum. 
This stone ie remarkablo for Laving led to (ho discovery of the 
system pursued by tlie Egyptians in their monumental writing, 
and for having furnished a key to its interpretation, Dr. Young 
giving* the first hinta by efitablitthing the phonetic value of 
the hieroglyphic signs, which were followed up and carried 
out by C'hampollion. 

Another important and much more ancient inscription ia the 
tablet of Abydos in the Britieh UiiGenm. It was discoveicd by Mr. 
Banks in a cbambei' of the temple at Abydos, in 1S16. It ia now 
greatly disfigured, but when peifcct it reprefien'til mi otlering made 
by Tiatiiesca 1 f ., of the nineloenth dynasty, to his predei;f>HfiurH on 
the throne of Egypt. The tablet is of fine liineBtuno, and origin- 
ally contained the names of fifty-two kings disposed in the two 
upper lines, twenty-six in each line, and a third or lower lino with 
ihu nume and prenomen of ItanioHes II. ur III. repeated twenty-six 
limes. Ou the upper line, beginning ftom the right hand, are the 
u>imeM of monarchs anterior to the twelfth dynaKly. The names 
in the second line are those of monarcha of the twelfth, and the 
eighteenth or nineteenth dynasties. Tlje King Barneses IT, pro- 
bubly Htood on the right hand of the tablet, and on the other is the 
lower part of a figure of OMris. The lateral inscription is the Kpeech 
of the deceased kiiiga to " their son " liameses II. 

'I'be tablet of Kainiik, now in one uf ihe halls of the iioyal 
Library at Paris, was discovenid hy Btirfon in a chamber situated 
in the south-cast angle uf the temple-palace of Thchejs, and was 
published by its discoverer in hia " Kxcerpla Hieroglyph ica." The 
chamber itself was fiilly described hy Rosellini in hia ■' M munienti 
.Storici." The kings are in two rows, overlooked each of them hy a 
large figure of Thotmes III., the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty. 
In the row U> the left of the entramie are thirty -uno naiueH, and in 
that to the right are thirty, all of them predecessors of Thotmes. 
The Thelian kings who ruled in Upper E^ypt during the usurpa- 
tion of Ihe Ilyksos invaders are also exhibited among the listji, 
Over the head of each king is his oval, containing his royal title.''. 

A Tnost valuable lublet of kings has been lately discovered by Mr. 
Mariielte in a tomb near Memphis, It oontaiuB two rows of kiiigK' 
names,oach twenty-nine innnmher. Six have been wholly obliterated 
out of the upper row, and five out of the lower row. The upper row 
contains the names of Rameses H. and his predecessors, who seem all 
mount for kings of Upper Egypt, or kings of Memphis who ruled 

* A seFonil copy of Uils iiucription. in hien>gl)'|>)iii^ Hiil deoHitin clnntclen, )uib 
lioeti n>anil b; Profeuor Lepiiiu in the ouurt of the great ti-aipic of Iub, nl Phils. 



over Upper Egppt, while tho names in the lower row soem ineautfur 
contemporanoonti High ['rieitta of Memphis, some or all uf whom 
may have called tbemselvea kings tif Lower Egypt, The remilt of 
the comparison of this tablet with other authorities, namoly MAnetbo, 
Bratostheue, and tho tablet of Ahydos, is Riipposed by some to con- 
tradict the longer views of chronology hold by Bunsen, Lepaius and 
others. Thus, reading the list of names backwards from Ramesea 1 1, tu 
Amosis, the first of the eighteenth dynasty, this tablet, like the tablet 
iif Abydos, immediately jumps to the kings of Manotho's tw^^lfth 
dynnaty ; thus arguing that the intermediate five dynasties men- 
tionod by Klanetlio must have been reigning contemporaneously 
with the others, and add no lenglh of time lo a table of chronology. 
There is also a further omission in this tablet of fonrmore dynasties. 
This tablet would thus seem to confirm the views of the opponents 
of the longer chronology of Bunsen and others, by striking out from 
the long chronology two periods amounting bigother to 1536 ye-arw, 
[lut a complete oowntorpart of the tablul of Memphis has been recently 
found at Abydos by Mr. Mariette, fully confirming the chronology 
of Manetho, and bearing out tho views of Bnnsen and Lepsiua. The 
Monileur publishes a letter from Mr. Mariette, containing the follow- 
ing statement; — " At Abydos I have discovered a magnificent couu- 
terpart of tJio tablet of Sakharah (Memphis), Seti I., accompanied by 
his son, subsequently Rameses II. (,Scsostris), presents an ofiering 
to seventy-six kings drawn up in lino before him. Menes (the first 
king of the first dynasty on Manetho's list) is at their head. From 
Menes to Seti I,, this formidable list passes through nearly all the 
dynasties. The first six are represented therein. We are next 
introduced to sovereigns still unknown to im, belonging lo the 
obscure period which extends from the end of the sixth to 
tho beginning of the eleventh. From the eleventh to the 
eighteenth the new (able follows the beaten ttuck, which it doe* 
not quit again during the reign of Thotmes, Amenophis, and 
the first Hameses. If in tbie new list everything is not 
absolutely new, we at least find in it a valuable confirmalion of 
Manotho's list, and in tho proBont stato of science we can hardly 
expect more. Whatever confirms Manolho gives us confidence 
in our own efforts, even as whatever contiadiots it weakens 
the resulU we obtain. The now tablet of Abydos is, moreover. 
tho oomplotest and beat proHerved monument we possess in thia 
respect Its style is splendid, and there is not a single oartoache 
or oval wanting. It has been found engraved on one of the walls 
of a small chamber in the large Temple of Abydos." 

An important aUme bearing a Greek inscription wiili i-quivalunt 
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t!gy[)tian hiei-oglyphioa has been discovered Ihis year (ISCfi) by 
ProfosHor LepHiuB, at Sun, the former Taiiis, the chief scene of the 
grand architectural undertakings of Rameses II. Tlie Greek in- 
Kcriptitin consists of seventy-six tines, in the most perfect presoiration, 
dating from the time of I'tolemy Eiiergetea 1. (238 n.c) 'I'he 
hien^lyphical inscription has thirty-BOvon lines. It was also found 
that a demotic* inscription was ordered to he added by the priests, 
oil a Kt^ine or brass stele, in the sacred writing of the Egyptians and 
in Greek characters ; this is unfortunately wanting. The contents 
of the inscription are of gient interest. It is dated the 9lh year the 
7th Apeilffius— 17 Tybi.of the reign of Euergetes I, The priests of 
Rgj'pt came togelher in Canopiis to celebrate the birthday of 
Euet^tes, on the 5th Dies, and bis assumption of the royal honour 
on the 28th of the same month, when they passed the decree here 
publislied. They enumerate all the good deeds of the king, amongst 
them tlie merit of having recovered in a military expedition the 
sacred images, carried o3' in former times by the Persians, and 
order great hononra to be paid in reward for hia services. The shme 
is twenty-two centimetres high and seventy-six centimetres wide, 
and is completely covered by the inscriptions. The discovery of 
this stone is of tho greatest importance for hieroglyphical studios. 

We may mention here anothor inscribed tablet, the celebrated 
leiao table in the Miisoara at Turin. It is a tablet in bronse, 
covered with Egyptian figures or hiei-oglyphioa engraved or sunk, 
the oiitlini;s being filled with silvering, forming a kind of niello, 
it was one of the first objects that excited an interest in the in- 
terpretation of bier'iglyphics, and elicited learned solntious from 
Kircher and otlicra. It is now considered to be one of those 
pseudo-Eg^vptian productions so extensively fabricated during the 
reign of Hadrian, and it has been ascertained that its hieroglyphtcs 
have no meaning at all. 

The Egyptian obelisks also present important inscriptions. 0{ 
thcso the most ancient is that of lleliopolis: it reads thus, "The 
Horns ; Living tjf men ; Lord of an obedient people ; Sun presented 
to the world, Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt; The living of men; 
Son of the sun ; IJairtason ; Lord of Spirits in Pone ; Ever-living ; 
Life of men : liesplendant llorus : Good God ; Smi presented to tlie 
world : Who has begun ifae celebration of his two assemblies to his 
t!roator; Life-giver for over." 

Wo have selected these few examples of Egyptian inscriptions 
from their celebrity. Almost every Egyptian inoniim<.inl, of whnt- 
cvcr ]>cri<id. temples, statues, tabk-ts, Mmall statues, were inscribed 
with hieroglyphic i use ript ions, all generally executed with great 
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care and finish. The Egyptian edifices were also covered with 
religious'or historical tableaux, sculptured and painted on all the 
walls ; it has been estimated that in one single temple there existed 
not less than 30,000 square feet of sculpture, and at the sides of 
these tableaux were innumerable inscriptions, equally composed of 
ingeniously grouped figurative signs, in explanation of the subjects, 
and combining with them far more happily than if they had been 
the finest alphabetical characters in the world. 

Their study would require more than a lifetime, and we have only 
space to give a few general hints. 

Grkkk. 

We have a much more accurate knowledge of Greek inscriptions 
than we have of Egyptian palaeography. The Greek alphabet, and 
all its variations, as well as the language, customs, and history of 
that illustrious people, are better known to us. Greek inscriptions 
lead us back to those glorious periods of the Greek people when 
their heroes and writers made themselves immortal by their illus- 
trious deeds and writings. What emotions must arise in the breast 
of the archaeologist who finds in a marble worn by time the fxine- 
real monument placed by Athens, twenty-three centuries ago, over 
the grave of its warriors who died before Potidaea. 

'* Their souls high heaven received ; their bodies gained, 

III Putidflca's plains, this hallowctl tomb. 
Tlieir foes unnumbered fell : a few rLiiuiincd 

8:tved by tlieir rampartis from the general doom. 
The victor city mourns her heroes slain. 

Foremost in fight, they for her glor}' died, 
"i'is yours, ye sons of Athens, to sustain, 

15y martial deeds like tiieirs, your country's pride." 

Our chief and principal aim in the examination of a Greek in- 
scription ought to be the discovery of its period. The subject, if it 
belongs to history, indicates in the first place that period, within 
certain limits; but it is more accurately recognised, 1, in the chro- 
nological signs, if it has any; 2, in their ab.sence, in the forms of the 
letters belonging to a certain period, in the arrangement of the lines 
of the inscription; lastly, in certain gi*ammatical foims peculiar to 
the more ancient Greek inscriptions. The dialect which is employed 
is also an indication, at least topogiaphical, with regard to the 
country in which the insciiption was engraved. 

The usual chronological signs are— 1. The names of the magis- 
trates by whose authority the monument was executed, or who were 
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iu (ifBee at the tinie it was erected. 2. Dales derived from snnie 
era adopted in eacli state of Greece, nai exproKEed according to the 
calendar peculiar to each bf theee etatoB. Sates of ibiis kind are only 
found in Greek inBCnptione of a later period ; on the more ancient 
— on thoBo of Greece anterior lo the invasion of the Eomane — the 
names of kinge or magistratcB generally mark the period, '["he 
length of the time of office of the latter, prescribed by law, and the 
order of their BuccesNioD inscribed in the public archives, left, in 
those times, no uncorlaiuly with regard to the expressioQ of those 
dates. Modern critical scholars, combining tho authority of iosorip- 
tiona with tho statements of hiatoriane, have HUcceoded iu establish- 
ing lists of the HncceBcion of Greek magistrates in chronological 
order, and in connecting them with ihe yeaift before the Christian 
ora, (ind iu thus forming useful tables for the ealablishing of epochs 
of ancient histury, and the determination of the precise date of a 
monument. A Greek inscription bearing the name of an archon 
(Epom-mus) is uudoubttdly of the self-same year iu which that 
arohon was in office, and Ihe same may be eaid wilh regard to the 
inscriplioiis of other towns or countries of which lists of kings or 
magistrates have been eslablixhed. With regard to dates, properly 
so called, in years, months, or days, we must remark that the 
ancients never employed a gencml era. When a period was estab- 
lished by a city or state, its origin was derived from some important 
event peculiar to it, such as the Ulympiads, hence arise a divernity 
of modes in the notation of epochs, whence spring a great number 
of difficulties. Chronologists have endeavoured lo explain the 
nature of these nunierons and variable ei'as, and to discover a means 
of making them harmonise, and of connecting them with Ihe years 
before the Christian era. Chronological tables will tUereforo supply 
the interpretation of these dates. The principal towns of Greece 
adopted their own ilatcs, but in evoiy stale where royal authority 
viiiui established, the dales were taken trota the year of the reign of 
the king who then occupied the throne, and the succesBion of their 
kings is sufficiently well known, as well as the period of iheir reigns, 
for one lo arrive at eveiy certainty on that subjocl, t'hronological 
tables will givo tho necessary informalton with regard lo the dale of 
their reigns. 

The fojms of the letters of u Greek inscription are albo an approxi- 
mate indication of ita dale. It is evident that it is impossible to 
find in an inscription of a certain date Ihe nse of a letter which was 
not as yot in tho Greek alphabet at that same period, 'fhe Greek 
alphabet, like that of all tho ancient nations of Europe, was at first 
cnmiwBod only of sixteen lelterB, ABrAElKAMNOnPSTY, 
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which were said to have been introduced by Cadmus from Phoenicia. 
At a later period Palamedes is supposed to have added the four 
double letters, E * X, representing TH, ICS, HI, KI; to these 
twenty Simonides is stated to have made the farther addition of 
Z H ^ O ; * before the adoption of which two oraicrons (O O) were 
used instead of O, and two epsilons (EE) for H, and as this alphabet 
came generally into use at Athens after the archonship of Euclides, 
403 B.C., it follows as a necessary result that an inscription in which 
one or several of these lettera are found, must be, with every 
certainty, considered as posterior to Euclides, and to the year 
403 B.C. The first twenty letters of the Greek alphabet are to be 
met with in earlier inscriptions. The digamma, or double gamma, 
corresponding to the Vau of the Hebrew, and the F of the Ijatin 
alphabet, is found in some early inscriptions — it is seen on the Elean 
tablet. It prevailed more particularly in the Q^olic dialect of tlie 
Greek tongue. The koppa p, derived from the Phoenician koph, 
is found in many of the older Greek inscriptions, and on the coins of 
Croton and Corinth. It was only used when the following vowel 
was O. The O appeal's rarely before the 403 b.c. The long O, on 
the early inscriptions, was represented by an O with a dot in the 
centre, as in a Greek inscription found at Aboosimbcl, dating from 
the reign of Psammitichus, B.C. 600. The size and form of these 
letters thus furnish important data for determining the approximate 
period of an inscription. The direction of the linos of an inscription 
is also an indication of the period. The Greeks, following the 
mode used hy Ea^t-ern nations of Semitic origin (the languages of the 
Aryan race are read from left to right), at first wrote from right to 
left ; no monument, however, has come down to us that can with 
certainty be attributed to the period in which this method was ex- 
cbisively in use. Inscriptions of a single lino are, it is true, written 
in this niaiHiLr, as, fur instance, the inscription found by Colonel 

* Tliw i.s tlio usually acccpt<;d tradition with regard to the origin of Greek 
lcttci-8. Mr. ClianijK)llion (Palicngrnpliio Universelle) is of opinion that the 
Greeks alrea<ly possessed an alphalKjt before the arrival of Cadmus ; that Cadmus 
taugltt them certain letters or signs of sound.s which their alphabet did not 
previously contain, and that these new lett< rs, adopted by the Greeks, were 
introduced in time into general Ur-e. But the distinction between tlie two alphabets 
was not lost by this adoption ; the learned Greeks still (Hstinguishe<l between the 
ancient national 5dphnl)et, the Felasgic, and the new alphabet, augmentcxl by the 
Phcenieian letters, wliieh assumed the name of the Phconieian or Cadnn'annlphabct, 
The Pelasgie or primitive alphabet was compose<l of sixteen letters, repicsenting 
only the simple and jmniitive sounds. To Cailmus, the (ireek alphabet was 
indebted for four uew signs, nearly all a>^pirated, Z, 0, *, X ; the sounds of which 
exist in tij(> PJKenician alphal»et, tin s^' signs Ixvomiiig necessary for t'.e few 
Plaenician words which the (Greeks {uiopt<'<l. 
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Leake on a small vutivo helmet at Olympia, and the Inscription on 
an early vase of Athens. IMaNOJ0AN©aNaoANOT. but the first 
line of an inscription which belongs to the seoi'od mode of writing 
a<lopted at a later period by the Greeks, ia alwaj's inscribed from 
right to left. A remarkHble featnre of this very early period in the 
grcfil irregularity of nize in the letters, the being generally very 
small. The second mode is termed Bouatrophedon, /3ou-<rTpo^-&R', 
or ox tnming-wise, in which the direction of the lines altoniated, as 
in the conrsc of a plough, so that the first lino began on the right, 
the second on the left, immediatoiy beneath the end of the first, 
'i'he most ancient insoriptions are written in this manner, which is 
thus a certain indication of antiquity— when, however, the primi- 
tive form of the letters is in harmony with this peculiar arrangement 
of the lines ; for the Bonstrophedun has been imitated at a period 
when it was no longer in use, so as to give the inscription the 
appearunoo of an ontiqnity which it did not in reality posseiis. An 
inscription, therefoie, written in Boustrophedon, should be carofnlly 
examined to see if the foim of the letters and the spelling of the 
words concur in proving its authenticity, a& tielonging to the ancient 
Greek style. In the course of time, and about the eighth contuiy d.c., 
the Boustrophedon was abandoned, and the uniform direction of the 
lines fiom left to right generally adopted. An inscription will be 
thus ; 1. In the first style, and in the most ancient, if it is traced 
from right to left, and if Ibe lettorM have tho_ forme of the early 
alphabet; no inscription is known of this first period. 2, In the 
second style, and anterior to the seventh century b.c, if it presents the 
forms of the alphabet of that period, and if its lines are traced in the 
manner termed Boustrophedon. 3. In the third stylo, and anterior 
to the end of the fifth century, B.C., if not being traced in the Bous- 
trophedon, it docs not present any of the four double letters, Z. 4', H, O, 
and if the forms of the letters still preserve the traces of the old 
style. (It must bo stated here that the presence of the H m inscrip- 
tions of this perii>d will not invalidate their antiquity, as it is 
introduced as an aspirate, as IIEKATON, txarov, and not as a 
long E, which was expreHsed iu inscriptions of that period by two 
E's, as MAIEEl' for MATHP). 4. In the fonrih style, and 
posterior to the end of the fifth century b.c, if the twenty-four 
letters of the Greek alphabet are found in an inscription. Insorip- 
tioDfl of this kind are tlio most iiaiml. Those may bo also divided 
into a number of different epochs, comprising a ]>eriod of nine 
centuries, ahnoHt to the time of the Lower Empire. A vertical 
mode of engraving inKcriplions was sometimes used by the Greeks, 
termed kionedon. ov columnar. In ibis mode of engraving menu- 
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mental iusci iptiune, tho letters were runged porpondicnlarly. aod iliti 
greatest care was taken to prcctiTO nn equal nnmbur of teltera in 
oacb line. A Gre«k tnecriptioD in this style, cuntaiuing an inven- 
tory of valuable articles kept iti (he cpisthoilomon, or treasurj- of the 
I'arlheiion, ia in the British Miieeuin. From its orthtigraphy, how- 
over, ViBoiniti uffinuB that it \a postGrior tu the archotihliip of 
Eiiclides. that js, after the year 403 B.C. 

lu ihe plate will bo finind tbo Greek alphabet of the most ancient 
inacription, taken from the moniimenlH iheniBelves, By these the 
foinis of tJie letters can Vie distinguished from those which are ob- 
soiTed in Greek inscriptiona of the Homun peiiod, uhiehbeara^reat 
resemblance to the forms of the capital letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet OB used at the present day. We must, however, remark that the 
forme c i u of the letters 2 E O, do not prove tho late period of an 
inscription ; these fornis are comuitm ti.> the |wriod of tho Lower 
Empire, but they are also found on several monuments of an (!M-ly 
date. The study of original monuments will furnish a number of 
data for distinguishing the relutive antiquity of iuscriptioru, wliich 
it would be impossible to give in this c>hort treatise. 

After these few genciul observationa on Greek inscriptions, on the 
forms of tlte letters, on tho direction of the lines, it remains for ns to 
make a few remarks on their subjects, on the signs peculiar to each 
of them, ou the numerous ahreviations observable on them, and on 
the numerous signs employed at different periods. Tho accuiate 
interpretation of the text will alone lead one tu fully recognlBe the 
object and usefulness of a Greek inscription in an historical point of 
view. This interpretation will require not only a, profound know- 
ledge of the Greek language of ite period, but also an accurate 
acquaintance with the style called layidanj, which is found in thu 
Greek tests traced on monuments, and if we consider in how many 
different countries the Greek language has been that of public 
monuments, how variable has been the intruduction of cei-tain 
modes of expression, according to (he dilTereut places, and some- 
times also according to diflerent ]>eriods in the same place, wo may- 
form an idea of what the study of inscriptions requires to make it 
productive of important results. But this pi-ofound critical know- 
ledge will not bo required by tho general scholar or archaeologist. 
Thus there will not be expected from us here more than eome few 
general hints, wiih regard to the prominent signs which ai'e charac- 
teristic of their diflerent epoL'hs, which will lead to a brief know- 
ledge of a monument, and such as will be suflficient to class it 
conveniently in a collection. 

The decrees and public acta of cities and of coTpmalioiis, tjwilits 
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and oonvenliona of general iulereat, ore geoerally preceded by an invj- 
catioti to good fortune ; ArA0HI TYXHl. Bometimea KAI EIII 
SIITHPIHI. 'and for Bivfety' was added, then oiime the designatioD of 
the city or coi^poraliun, the names of the magintrales or prieats in 
oBice, and the subject of the muniimcnt ; frequently a date is at the 
end of the text, as well as the umne, either of the person who drew 
up the inscription, or who presided at its execution, or of the artiBt 
who engraved it; the name of iho magistrates or of the priesfs are 
sometimes placed only after the subject of the monument In the short 
honorary inscriptions tu kings or citizens, tho verb of the sentence 
is generally understood ; the name of tho person honoured, either tiy 
a statue, or by any olber public testimony, is written in the first 
line in the accusative ; it is followed by the name of the town or of 
the corporation who voted the monument, and the niinieH of the 
magistrate, or of the priest, and of tho artist, are at the end ; a 
decree frequently bears the word *H*ISMA, and when it is in 
favour of a citizen who haw rendi^red some imporlaiit service, tho 
usual reward being a crown decreed by the city, the crown is repre- 
sented over the decree, and the name of the citizen is inscribed 
within it. 

The moat important monumental insonptions which present 
Greek recoi'ds, illuitti'ating and establishing the chronology of 
Greek history is the Parian chronicle, now preserved among the 
Arundelian marbles at Oxford. It was so called from the supposi- 
tion of it« having been made in the island of Paros, B.C. 263. In its 
perfect state it was a square tablet, of coarse nmrble, five inches 
thick; and when Leiden first inspected it it measured three feet 
seven inches, by two feet seven inches. On this stono were 
engraved some of the jirincipal evcut8 in Ibe history of ancient 
Greece, forming a oompendinm of chronology during a series of 
1318 yeura, which commenced with the reign of Cecrops, the first 
king of Athens, ii.c. 1 582, and ended with tho arcliouship of Diog- 
netus. It was deciphered and published by the learned Soldcn in 
1028, They make no mention of C>lyn)piads, and reckon backwards 
from the time then present by years.* 

* The Sret crn, rir criiii|int«tioD, at time, IVom an epoelj mode nae of siunng tlie 
Orecki, Mia that of the Olfrnpiads. The riKJconitig vna mrulu la ounnaencv (rum 
the gDinti at whioli CunubuH was the lictor, being the first at whioli the name uf 
the Tldor wu recorded. The Olj'mpiad of Coripbiu, aoxmlingl)', ii conaiiicml in 
chrundloiKj ta tlie first Olympiad. Ite niuXe U pluoed lOS tcstb after the restoration 
of tlie fs/aof* by Ipbitiia, aud Eh ralrulatixl I» i-omMpoud with tho yem n.o. 77G. 
Timieus, of Bidly, whu fimirrabwl in Ihs reign or Ptolemy Diiladt'lpbua (ux'. 283- 
E9.*i) HM the firet who ntti'iiilitinl li> eiitnbliih an em, by cumpariag run) o>rrerting 
llio d»tea of tlie Olympinda, tho Spartnn kiri^ the iirehoris oT Alhtns. iimi Hip 
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The date on an inscription when derived from a local era, is some- 
times found at the beginning. Of these dates there are a great many 
varieties. The most easily to be distinguished date is that taken 
from the years of the roign of a king. It is expressed in Greek 
letters or in ciphers ; in the first case they present no difficulty, but 
in the latter, the variations which existed among the Greeks in the 
mode of noting numbers, may prove embarrassing. It was only at a 
late period that the twenty- four letters of the alphabet were adopted 
as signs for numbers, according to their order in the alphabet. This 
numerical alphabet being the most usual, we must here state that the 
signs which were in use l)er(>ro this application of letters to the 
expression of numbers, were signs taken in general from the initial 
letters of the words expressive of these numbers. In the following 
list the usual number precedes its equivalent in Greek. 1 — I ; 2 — II 
andA;3— III; 4— IIII ; S-H; 6— Sand G; 7— EBAM ; 8— mil; 
9— mill; 10— A or v; H— AI, A; 12— All, B; 13— ADI or 
TPI2A ; 14— Aim, or E; 15— AH or EK-' ; 20— AA or Av ; 25— 
ZC or AVnj^BO-AvA or VVV ; 40— AAAA or^ TE22APA ; 50 — 
AAAAAor 1A|; 100— H.P. ; 200 -CKN ; 500— ;H| ; 1000— X; 5000 
— |X|; 10,000— M. When the numbers are expressed by letters of 
the alphabet, the letter Ij, which precedes them, indicates that they 
arc used for this purpose, when the word ETOY2 or ETON is not 
found on the inscrii)tiim ; this L, of a lioman form derived from the 
ancient Greek alphabet, is the initial letter of the word Avica^airro?, 
genitive of Av/ca^a?, which means year. These woixis and these 
number of dates arc in the genitive in Greek, as thoy are in the 
ablative in Latin, on account of a preposition being nndfrstood. 

Particular attention should be ])aid, in the interpretation of Greek 
inscriptions, to dislingui.^h the nnmeious titles of magistrates of 
every order, of public oilicers of diU'eient ranks, the names of gods 
and of nations, those of towns, and the tribes of a city; the pre- 
scribed formulas for dilterent kinds of monuinenta ; the text of 
decrees, letters, &c., which are given or cited in analogous texts; 
the names of monuments, such as stelffi, tablets, cippi, &c. ; the in- 
dication of places, or parts belonging to those places, where they 
ought to be set up or deposited, such a« a temple or vestibule, a 
court or peristyle, public square, &c. ; those at whose cost it was set 

pric-<k'SS08 of Juno. This 01yin|uvl em was chiefly used by historian?, and i^ 
scnrooly ever found on inscription.^ The Olympiad era met with on inscriptions 
is another, or a !»ew Olympiad, whieli came into use under tiic Roman eniiMimrs. 
It beji^an in 01. 227.3 (a.d. 131j, in which year Hadrian d»'<licatcd tlie Olympieion 
at Athens; and accordingly we find 01. 2273 spoken of as the first 01ym]>ia«l. 
Ol. 228.3 ^A.D. 135) as tho second Olympiad ( Btickh, Corj). Inscr. . 
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lip, the entire city or a curia, the public treasure, or a private fiiud, 
the namea and BurnameB of public or private individuals ; prert^a- 
tivos or favours giunted, such as the light of asylum, of hospitality, 
uf citizenship; the puuiahmeuts pronounced against those who 
should destroy or mutilate the monument ; the conditions of treatiex 
and alliances : the indications of weights, moueys, and measures. 

An act of piety or of adoration to a divinily, and in a particular 
temple devoted to that purpose, either by a legal piivilcge, or 
through the effect of the general opinion of devotees, itt termed 
a 1IP05KYNHMA. Private individuals perfoi-med this act of 
devotion either fur theniiielves or in ihe name of their parents, and 
of their friends at the same time, and they iududed their own 
names in the commemorative inscription which they had engraved 
or written on 6omo part of the temple; kings appointed for these 
religious duties certain funotionaries, who received this especial 
mission, and who never neglected to introduce in the inscription 
that thoy had fulfilled this mission in the name of the king men- 
tioned in the first lines. It appears also that the same king gave 
the sunie mission several times during his reign, and that the 
general use of this religious homage was peculiar to ^ypt daring the 
Greek and liouian period. In the temple of Isis at lliils many of 
these B-poo-Kwij/uira ai'O to be seen. A great number occur also in the 
temples of Nubia, in honour of Isis and Sorapis, and of the othei' 
gods worshipped in^tiie same building. 8ir Gardner Wilkinsou 
gives the following as a complete foimiita of one of these pros- 
kunemala: " The adoration of Cains Capitolinus, eon of Flavius 
Julius, of the fifth troop of Theban horse, to the goddess Isis, wiih 
ten thousand names. And 1 have been mindful of (or have made 
an adoration for) all those who love me, and my consort, and 
children, and all my household, and fur hiu) who reads ihia. In 
ihejear 12 of the Emperor Tiberius CsBfiar, the 15 of Paijni." 

Votive or dedicatory insc^riptions always contain the names of the 
^''ids or kings to whom a monument is dediuated. and the names of 
the town, corporation, of the tribes, functionaries, or piivate indivi- 
duals who erected the monument; public works executed at tlie 
expense of llie tribes or of private individual.s bear also inscriptions 
commemorative of their munificence, and the very portion of the 
building, built or repaired through their generosity, is expressly 
duHignslud in the text of the insuripltun tbe ancienta allowing this 
oiimpetilion of individual zeal fbr public utility. 

Fuuereal monuments usually bear an insoription which gives the 
iiiiinos and titles of the deoeiiaed, bis country, his ago, the names 
of his father and of hii# mother, his titles and his services, his 



distingniahed qualities, and bU virtues. Frequently a faiiei«a] 
isBcription contains only the names of the deceased, that of }dd 
country, and acelnniationa and Totive fonnuhe generally termt^ 
nat© iL A few examples will better explain these rules:— 

xpHiTos npnroY ©essaaos aapeisaios nEAASnoTna 

ETONIH. HPQS XPHSTE XAIPE. The first word is the name at 
the deceased Chreetus ; the second word is the name of his fatbeV 
Protos, the word vim being understood, as is generally the case iit 
Greek inscriptions. The three words which follow are the detdgnaa 
tion of the country of t'hroatus, a Thesealian, and bom in the towtt 
of Larissa, which was styled rf;lasgiau to distinguish it from otboit 
towns of Uie same name. The words ETON lU, mean of oghtMt 
jfears; the age of the deceased. The rest is an acolainatioii : " Hat 
Chraane! farewear Those words XAIPE, EY+YXEI, ©APSEI, whicli 
express similar good wishes, frequently terminate, alone, funereal 
inscriptions. Other inscriptions read : *lAnN KAAAinUOTC 
AIHONEY2 :— AAKIMAKH KAAAIMAXOY ANAFYPASIOV. Tta 
first two woivis of each of these inscriptions are proper naraesi 
1. Philo, the son of Callipus. 2. Aloimacfae, daughter of Callimv 
chus, and the words AIEIINEYS and ANAPYPASIOY, are the naotea 
of two of the 174 domi or townships of Ailioa. The town% 
boronghs, and villages of Attica, and the divisions of Athen%' 
which formed each a community inscribed in one of the tbirteeK 
tribes (<^f\at) of Athens, were so called. The community or town 
of the j^soni was part of the Cecropjan tribe, and Anagyrua of tha 
F^rectheid tribe. These names of places should be carefully noted 
in an inscription, in order to prevent any mistake, and to give aa 
accurate and complete interprolation of the words. The following. 
should bo also carefully noted. 1. The honoi-ary titles of kings; 
they serve sometimes to distinguish those who have home the eam» 
name. 2. The names of places and titles ; they are frequently 
wtitten in an abbreviated form, and with the first letters alune< 
Punctuation is never observable in Greek insciiptiona on marblA^i 
the words themselves are seldom or ever separated, and it is tha 
Bcnao and grammatical construction alone which detennine the 
arrangement of the woixls which form the sentence. On some in- 
scriptions there have been obseived, principally upon funoresl 
uionuraouls of a late date, separate signs, mingled with the words, 
such as a leaf, a triangle, a straight or bent line, but these ugnR 
have rarely any meaning ; sometimes they aro symbols connected 
with the subject of the inscriplion. 

The abbreviatioDs or sigla, which abound in all Greek iuscrip- 
tions, are the source of many difBcuIties : celfibrated scholars hava 
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occupied thomsolvea in collecting and interpreting tliem, and the 


learned Coreini liatj written on thia suLject a folio volumo (Not« 




palieograpliy has, however, fumislied eeveial additions to tliat work ; 


the following list conlaina the moat usual abbreviations whicli are 


found in Greek inscriptions, and which is necessarily very abort in 




SIQLA ; OK. ABBHEVIATIONS IN GREEK INSCHIFriON8. J 


A, ffpirOT, first; qw (preposition); 


E. 0. tSvoia &tmv, the prolcotiou 




of the godB, 


AFA. T. aya&gruxa. to good fortune. 


EAEY. IKEiStpoi, free. 


AiEA*. i&A.^, a brother. 


EN., EN0. ivedZf, here ; or tv Ao,, 


ANE0. ii>i&qKt, placed, dedicated. 


in God. 


AREA., AnEAEY0EP. dirAeu'tf*- 


ET. inv. yeai-B, age. 


po?, freed man. 


ETE., ETEA. rrfXtvrqtrtv, he died. 


APIS. ^pMTTw, the best. 


EXTO. tx<^j}<raTa, was received. 


APX. 5p)tav, arohon. 


ZH., 2H5AN. {.,(rM Cwm^h luiv- 


AYT. avTonpanop, empelvj". 


ing lived (ago). 


B. h€VTtpoi, the second ; fiovX.j, 


HZH2. i^/o'o-, he lived. 


council. 


HM. ^fi.ipa, day ; HMEPH. ^^i- 


fiASIA. PamKas, king. 


(ids iitri, eight days. 


B. A. PovKij^ Boy/wri, by ft decr«o 


OE. BcoU, to the gods. 


of ihe council. 


0. E foow ortx"*"'"'*. 1o "'0 ffids 


BIS. pitnutuAiy sepulchre, tomb. 


of the connlrj-. 


BIl. ^tt.^, base, iilUr. 


0. H. St'M ^piarTiv. to the gotis 


rONT;. yovtw, father, ancestor. 


lioToee. 


rPA. ypwptvi. scribe, writer. 


®, K., 0. KA., 0. KAT., 0. KY., 


ITTM. yi'^imos, gyiunoNtie, public 


&%., KA. $tfM KaraxSavioii, to 


games. 


the infernal gods. 


i. E. &tifuipxiitiit tiavtruK, of xhn 


0Y.. 0S., en. fleou, e.«v, a«„ of 


tribuneshipof the people (title 


God, God, to God. 


of the Komau emjierort^). 


0Y.. ©YI'PI. ^njp. e>rf<tTi», 


AESn. ScoTTonp, master, lord. 


daughter, to the daughter. 


AHMOS. Sl)/uw7t)^ publicly. 


IMP. liitripaTuip, emperor. 1 


A. M. Diis Mftnibu«; A. M. i. 


IP. tiptw, priest. J 


Diis MonibuR tjoonun (Latin 


ISI. uriSi, to Tsis. ^^J 


funeral furmulie). 


Kai, ^^H 


A. T. STi nil, to Jupiter, 


KA. «aXa^>', of tbe calends. ^^H 


EBA. ifiSoy^, seventh. 


KAI. •coJ^of', Ciesar. ^^H 


EA. EI. (iSif. of tlie Idea. 




EZH. livT€v. he lived. 


order of the council. 


2 a2 J 
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K. 0. KaTa)(bovvoL% ^cots, to the 

infernal gods. 
KI. Kctrat, he lies. 
K02., KQ2. Kovo-ovX, eoiisiil. 
K. n. KcXcixr/Ltart ttoXccos, by the 

order of the city. 
KPAT. KpaTioTo?, excellent. 
K2. Kvpixys, lord, master. 
K. ^. KcXcvcT/iaTC <^paTpia9, by the 

permission of the tribe. 
K. X. Koti'ots )(prjfjiaaLv, at the 

public expense. 
A AM. Xa/iTrpoTttTo?, most splendid. 
AEr. Acytc3vo9, of the legion. 
AI0. \lOos, stone, inscription, stele. 
M., MH. firjva^j month. 
M. iJivrjiJi€Lovy monument, tomb. 
MA. fiarrfp, mother. 
MAI. ftaicDv, of the calends of May. 
MAP. fiapruDVy of the calends of 

March. 
ME. fjLTp^tavy of the months. 
MH., MP. firfTTjp, mother. 
M. X. fjLvrjfirj^ X^'-^f ^^ memory. 
N., N12. vcovojv, of the nones. 
NEPTE. €V€pT€po<;, dead. 
EYISTAPX. Hvo-Ta/}xo9, supeiin- 

tondent of the gymnasia. 
OIKAT. OL KaTOLKOLy the inhabitants. 
OKTB. oKT(o(3pLO)Vy of the calends 

of October. 
nAPAKATI. TrapaKaTaTeOcLTai, has 

been deposited, entrusted. 
nAP0. irapBiKo^, Parthian. 
IIAA. 7rXarv5, breadth. 
nO]S. TToo-ctSojv, Athenian month. 
IT. n. Trarrjp 7raTpt8o5, father of 

his countiy. 



nP. 7rp€(TPvT€po^ priest. 

nPE^EB. irpta-pfimff^ ambajasador, 
delegate. 

P12. pwfmLo^y Homan. 

5., 2EB., 2EBB., :SEBBB., 5c- 
/?aoT09, Augustus, and Au^sti, 
when two or three. Sometimes 
OY is written instead of B. 

51. (Tovy of himself. 

SIIEIP. <nr€Lpa, cohoi t, l^ion. 

Spt. (TwrrjpL, to the Saviuur. 

5S* (TuyKXrjTOv (nrp(wprj<T€L, by the 
consent of the assembly. 

212. (Toi/xa, the body. 

T. ToXavTov, a talent (raoney). 

T. A. B. K. A. E. Tcp SoyfjLari 
^ovXrjSy Kttt SiryfiaTL cicKXc<ria9, 

by a decree of the Senate, and 

by a decree of the Assembly. 
TEIM. Tct/xas, for rt/jtas, honours. 
TK. €K Twi', pai-t of. 
Y. vTTcp, vtos, vwarcui, consulship, 

vTraros, consul. 
Y. B. vTTOfjiVTjfjLa ^ovXyjs, monument 

by order of the Senate. 
Ynil. vTrarwr, of the consuls, 

being consuls. 
4>HAI. ^Xt$, Felix, name. 
<I>AAM. <f>\djjLqv, flamen. 
X., XAP. x^f-^y favour, gift, or for 



ei'CK-a. 



XEIP. x€tpoi'P705» workman, sur- 
geon. 

<ff. B., "^qKfiLcrpLaTL Povkijs^ by a 
decree of the Senate. 

12. (ij/jat, hours (in the indication 
of the age of deceased). 

12. oKTo/Spuas, calends of October. 



In this short list we have not included proper names, the titles 
of magistrates of different kinds, and the names of places. For thej^e 
we must refer the reader to the more complete lists publisberl bv 
critical scholars. 



*. 
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ExAMPLK OK Gbkek Inscriptions 
nif Sigean Imteri-plinn. 

lf>if0^(|C0:f\^,:ToH|! 

/)lo1'^oT.•<°T^'^>|of^<)3 



r' 



TIio Sigtan marble is oiii; nf the most celebrated pnlnMgiaphiciil 
monuments in (•xist^nce. It is written in the moKt ancient Urccic 
characters, and in ihe Boustrujiliedon manner, 'i'he pnrport of the 
in^c^i^^tion, which in sense is twice repeated, on the npper and 
lower part of the stone, is to recoid the ]>reKenlation of three veBsels 
fur the use of the Prjinncum. or Town Hull of the Sigeans, The 
nppoi- and lower inscnptinns, in common letters, road (lina : 



^^Su.-, 


<JHivnSLKo cijii ro H 


«^. TOp^.W 


ipHOKpaTuv TO irpOHO 


/WTtOt TO 


rtirtn Kayo KpaTtpa 


wpoKowyf 


KQTUfraTOK .«■ Hrf;« 


•no K/nrrtp 


or (S IT/JITaMlOV K 


af,t KH, inroK 


iWn iivt/ia iiyo' 


pijrqptoi- K 


nW ctw &t Ti n-ao-^ 


a, .^^ CV n 


Oflc\(AlUI'<V <u 


piToi^un' 


2.y<,« ■««.;*■<,. 


tOowtv Sl'*l 




amy- 


HafitA^w, 
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The first inscription is thus translate : " I am the gift of Phano- 
licus, the son of Ilomiocnites, of Proconnesns; he gave a vaae 
(crater), a stand or support for it, and a strainer, to the Sigeans 
for the Prytaneum.*' The second, which says, *' I also am the gift 
of Phanodicus," repeating the suhstance of the former inscription, 
adds, ** if any mischance happens to me, the Sigeans are to mend 
me. iEsop and his brethren made me." llio lower inscription is 
the more ancient. It is now nearly obliterated. 



The Potidican InscripdatL 

This ancient inscription served as an epitaph on the tomb of the 
Athenian warriors, who lost their lives under the walls of Potida» 
in the year 4:J2 B.C. It originally consisted of twelve elegiac 
verses, but has sufTered considerable injury. ITiiersch's restomtioD 
of this inscription is here presented for the use of such readers w 
may desire to compare it with the original. The brackota show 
the words which Thiersch has supplied. 

'Atarax [ov kAco? 018c <t>l^rf ffcpi TarptSi O^lvcu 

(rrjfiaLV€LV [t apen/v tc/icvoi cr<t>er€pnrjVy 
Kttt irpoyovo) [y rov Ovfwv cvt aTrj$€a'<Ti <^€povTC9 

vucqv cvTToAc/xo/x [/lopro/ACVOi Ktt^cXov. 
alOrjp fjikfJL \lwx<OLS vTrcSc^aro, (To^/iaTa 8c ;(^v 

ToJv Be. IloTCtSaia? S*afxff>t irv\a^ ([Treaov 
lyOpuiv 8*ot /xcv c^ovfrt Ta<fiOV pL€po<;^ oI[8€ <^iryoKr€9 

T€i\o<; TTLcrTOTdrtjv cAtti^ lOfVTO yPiov 
avBpas /x€/i TToXts rf^€ iroOeL kol 8[7;/ios *Ep€X^€a>9, 

irpofrOe IIoT€t8aias ot Oavov c/i 7rp[o/xa;(Ots 
Trat^cs *AOrjvaLUiV' i/a';(a9 8 aiTLppolyra Oevrt^ 

rj[XX]a$a\n'* apcTip' Kai 7rfiT[/)t8*] €t'/cX[€torav.] * 

This most interesting inscription not only commemorates an 
historical event which is minutely described by Thucydides, but 
is also curious in a palaaographical point of view. Jt only con- 
tains one form of tlie letter e, viz., c which serves both for the short 
and long c. The letter H is used as a mark of aspiration, and no 
double letters are employed ; H, for instance, is representeil by ys 
and x^/ in i/^i'xa? by <^9. The o is used both for the o> and the ov of 
a later day. 

♦ A motrical translfttion of this is given at pagfl 346. 



Inncriplion on the ba»e of an HontyritTy Stahie on the AcropolU. 

O AHMOS 

SOKPATH StlKPATOYS 0OP1K1ON 

OYNEKASAS EAAHSANAHO *PENOS AHIAM012AN 

SnKPATES niTfinN YIES EPIX0ONIAAN 

TOYNEKA 201 SO*lAS BAOSAN PEPAS AlPAPAGANAI 

OIAJ I5ANT0ID1A ANAPI TEKEINXAPITA 



Tlie AtheniuH Poijile erects this Staluf of SocraU«, ilte Son of Stnratct 
of Tlwricm. 

"Tlie Rons orAUiena, SocrateB, from tliec 
Iiiibibod llm leflanu of the Mutto divine; 
Henou tlita thy mectl of wi»loni : prompt are we 
To render gmce for gmce, our love for thine." 

WordBVJtyrlh't Athrux. 



VH-WCMA TKL 

BOYAHL 

KAl TOY AHMOY TON 

PAMNOYLION HPOAHC BIBOYA 

AION [lOAYAEYKinNA inilEA ANE0HltEN 

EK TQN lAinN O 0PE*AE KAI *1A 

HrAE nS YION TH NEME 

LEIH MET AYTOY EBYEN EYME 

NH KAI AIMNHLTON TON 

EAYTOY TPO*rMON 



Tliia InBcription, found by Dr. Wordswortli at IthamnnB, records 
Ihe dedication by Herodea Atticus, who had « villa \a the noigh- 
bourlioiid, of a titatne of one of his adopted children, I'olydeuoion, 
tu the goddeH« NenieBis. 
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AFAQHI TYXHI 

AHOAAONIOS 

A*IANAI02 THN 

©YTATEPA AN0EMIAN 

KAI O 0EIO2 OYAHIANOS 

KAI H MHTHP AI^IAQNH 

KANH4>OPH2A2AN 

ANE0HKAN 

EPI IEPEIA2 IIENTETHPIA02 

IEPOKAEOY2 ^AYEQS 

KAIKO20ENHS 
KAI EPOH2AN 

With good anspices ; Apolloniiis of AphidnsB dedicates a statue ol 
his daughter Anthonia, having been a canephoros; her uncle 
Ulpianus, and her mother, Diphilone, dedicate it with him. In the 
quinquennial priesthood of Ilieroclesof Phlya, Cacosthenes and . . , 
sculptured the statue. 

This inscription, found in the Acropolis at Athens, is on the 
pedestal of a statue erected by relatives to an Athenian virgin, whc 
had performed the honourable office of canephoros in the sacred 
processions in the Acropolis. 



ONHSlMOSOnATHP 
KAIXPY2AIEI2HMHTHP 
nOAYXPONIQTQrAYKY 
TATQTEKNQMNEIASXA 

PINEnOlHSANKAIE 
AYTOI2 

The translation is as follows : — " Onesimus, the father, and 
Chryseis, the mother, made (this tomb) for their sweetest child, 
Polychronius, for the sake of remembrance, and for themselves." 



A Greek inscription found in front of the great Sphinx. It 
records the merits of Balbillus, who, as we learn from Tacit.us and 
Seneca, was appointed Governor of Kgypt by Nero about a.t\ 56. 
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^.. lapicrTondfPA _ 

iCTWHNAieiNHNnArA ruS'^^K^, w' 

:.;;';PMAx:EitKTlijHEMV'Fyfepii:M£Mt>ifi[AG 

, b;, c:» THNnpocAYTorEYEprECim 

',W^mTn^4KA^oKil /^ , 

Z.ElrAf7»Cl COOEOr'FWro'. XAPITi,- r WEC rHAE" f 

RLTEEewnANTinABerDgoMENOCrAPHMC^N ' 
, EiETONNOMoNtaHlPOnrYNHCftCrONHMON ' 

'APnAXinEnonThNJkAiccjTHfftihfrEnuNntfa, 
'MiAt^NnErApfOTMTiiftjYnEi'OYmrEi'-^Qi:- ■ 

!■ GmOl-tNOULnAEiCTWr^ai-lNOTZjATOniTKDl' 
1 TOT MOEHE" EON fP* ^tlATArifiJTOC; 

I PL O EOWL AOOHPAhl 

^Tr. - rnivn ACTHN, 




1. (Tr«i N</KUf KAiti&ti* Kotiriv) Sf/iiurro* 

2. Ftp^viKof avToHfiarup A aya^ot &ti/uii>' n^ 
-!. tnKavfitvTf% era* airairiv lu; cuifry(TT}(r(v aya 
4 . flois nft- \cfV7rrov np' tinpyttrrarrjl' Tpavm 

!>. ay TTOiifirQ/itvos tirtfu/io- ij^civ Tiffipuiv KKai-ifu- 

ij. (B- BaXjSiAAoi' i/yc/iofn Sia St Tos nwToii ;(ii- 

7. fitTQC Kdi (Ufpytn-uis irAi;/i)V>'»'^ ajratriv ayafioi^ r/ 
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8. Atyvrrros ras tov NctXou Soipca^ airov^/Ac- 

9. vas xar* €T09 Oeiopovara vw fJuaXXav aircXau- 

10. o'€ 77/9 Sucotas avaPcLa€ia^ rov $€av €So$€ 

1 1 . TOi^ airo KfofiTfq BoixrcipccDS Ai/ro ttoXci- 

12. rov Tropotxotxri reus irvpofiuri k<u rots cv avnp 

13. KaTa'Y€iyofi€vouri T<»roypapLfAar€V(n kcu ma 

14. fjLoypafjLfiareva'i \jrrjif>UTaxrOcu, kcu. ayoB^iytu 

15. a"rrjXrjv XiBivrp^ irapa op 

16. (iM ApfjLa^€L €K Ttav €yK€\apurfJL€yov ayaB- 

17. (01' T17V Trpo9 ain-ov cvcpyco'iav 

18. cf (i>v cTTur 

19. AiyUTTTOl' KoXoXOl 

20. fci yap ras uroOtov €avTov xapira^ eve arrjXet, 

2 1 . (i(ofieva^ TCHS icpois ypafificuTLV ajxavi fivrjfjLO- 

22. vexxrOan Trai^t Trapayevofievo^ yap rjpAiDV. 

23. €ts Tov vopjov Kai 'irpo(TKwria'a<i rov rjXiov 

24. Apfjua^ifjL eiroTrrqv kcu (rumrfpa rq re rwv trvpa- 

25. fjLv^v p.eya$€i,OTrjTL Kai vTrepowrui rcpc^dcts 
2C. Oerfaafi^vo^ tc rrXcMm/s ^ap,yuov 8ta to firfKO^ 
27. TOV ypa/xfiara 7rpci>T05. 

TVanslatwn of the Inscription to T. Claudius BaUnUus, 

To Good Fortune. 

Since Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, Autocrat, th€ 
good deity of the world, in addition to all the fiivours he has showB 
to Eg\q)t, has demonstrated his care for the country most manifestly, 
by sending to us Tibeiius Claudius Balbillus as governor ; and 
through his fiivours and acts of kindness abounding in all good 
things, Eg>'pt seeing the gifts of the Nile yearly increasing, uov^ 
more (than ever) enjoys the proper rising of the deity (i>., the 
river). It has been detennined by the inhabitants of the village o\ 
Busiris, in the nome of Letopolis, who live near the Pyramids, and 
the local clerks or collectors, and the village collectors in it, to vot^ 
and dedicate a stele of stone (15)(20) Preserves ? his godlike favoun 
on a stele living in sacred characters to be remembered for ever, foi 
having come to our nome, and having adored the Sun Armachii 
in^iicctor and saviour, and with the magnitude of the Pyramids anc 
their sui-passingne^ delighted, &c. 
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On a QateMty at Nieea. 
AYTOKPATOPIKAISAPIMAYPKAAYAIOEY^EBEI 
ErrVXEI2EBiHMAPX!KHSEHOY2IA5TOAEYTEPON 
ANQYnATnnATPinATPIiOSKAITHIEPASYNKAHTQ 
KAITOiHMnTnNPnMAinNHAAMnPOTATHKAIMEriSTH 
KATAPISTHNEIKAIEnNnOAISTOTEIXOSEniTOYAAMlIl' 
YHATl KOYOYEA AEIOYM AKPEINOYnPESBEYTOYK A I 
ANTISPATHTOYTOYSEBKAlSAPlOYANTriNINOYTOV 
AAMnPAOnSTOY 

Tranglolion. 
"The verj- splendid, and Urge, aud good city of tho Nicffiaue 
[ercclA] this wall fur the autoci'at C'sasar Marcus AureliuH ClaudiuB, 
the pious, the forl.iinate, august, of Tribunitial auihoi'ity, second 
time Proconaul, father of his country, and for the Sacred Senate, and 
the people of ihe Itomnns, in the tirne of the illustrious CunsiiluT 
Vclloiiis Macrinus, Legate and LientcnaQt of the august Cffisar 
Antoninus, tho splendid orator." — Ji.n. 2fi9. 



n 



Etniscan palreography includes, 1, the insoriptiona of the Etrus- 
cans properly so called, inhabiting the lerritory ti'rmed Etruria 
proper, which was bounded by the Magra and the I'iber ; 2, those 
of the Sahines, Volsci, and Samnites (Lower Etruria), nations who 
dwelt to the east of the Tiber; 3, those of the northern Etruscans 
(Etruria Circumpadana), who occupied the banks of the Po. The 
monuments which have come down to us of these nations are not very 
numerous ; their alphabets and formulte bear such marked analogy 
as not to require those minute distinctions, which would be rather 
difficult to establish. 

Tho Etruscan people, or Hasona as they call themselves, present 
a sinking contrast to the other peoples of Ttaly. Thoir manners and 
cnstoms also point to the conclusion that this nation was originally 
ijuit« distinct from the Greeco-ltalian stock. The Etruscan nation 
was the most powerful of all the Italian pcopleK; its written monu' 
menis are moat known, and are those on which learned scholars have 
most occupied themselves. Fi'om their reaoarchea a great variety of 
opinion has ariMCu. not only with I'ogard tii the origin of the Bti-us- 
can alphabet, to tho jwriod of its invoniion, or its intiiidnotiou into 
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Italy, but altfo with regard to the date which may be assigned to 
the most ancient inscribed monuments of tbat nation. The remains 
of the Etruscan tongue which have reached us, numerons as they 
are, and presenting so many data to aid in deciphering it, occupy 
a position of isolation so complete, that not only has no one 
hitherto succeeded in its interpretation, but no one has been able 
even to determine precisely its proper place in the classification of 
languages.* 

There is an historical tradition that Demaratus of Corinth intro- 
duced the Greek alphabet into Etruna. Dr. Mommsen, however, 
remarks on the origin of the Etruscan alphabet, that it cannot have 
been brought to Etruria from Corc}^ or (.^orinth, or even from the 
Sicilian Dorians ; the most probable hypothesis is that it was 
derived from the old Attic alphabet, which appears to have dropped 
the koppa earlier than other in Greece ; and further, that there is a 
probability it was spread over Etruria from Caere, the most ancient 
emporium of civilization in that country. In the opinion of Dr. 
Mommsen, the (ireek alphabet which reached Etruria is essentially 
different from that communicated to the Latins. While the former 
is so primitive, that for that very reason Ma special origin can no longer 
be ascertained, the latter exhibits exactly the signs and forms which 
were used by the C^halcidic and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily. 
Hence he infers that two diflferent Greek alphabets reached Italy, 
one with a double sign for s (siguia s, and san «^), and a single sign 
for k, and with the earlier form of the r (P) coming to Etruria ; the 
second with a single sign for s, and a double for k (kappa k. and 
koppa q), and the more recent form of the r (K) coming to I.atium. 
Others suppose that the Ktrii.scaii chararteis came directly fr(»ni 
Pha*nicia into Ktniria. Mr. Daniel Sbar|)e, who had many op|x^r- 
timities of deriving important information in the recent dibCt»VL-ries 
in Lycia, declares that " it may bo proved, from a comparison of 
alphabets, that the Etruscans derived their characters from Asia 
Minor, and not from (Ireece." ^Ir. Dennis also remarks the striking 
resemblance of the Etruscan alphabet to the Lycian, and still more 
so that which it Ix^ars to the Plnygian. 

Our ohject is not here to engage in those important questions ; we 
intend only giving a few observations on that portion of Etruscan 
paheogmphy on which critical scholars have arrived at some 
certaintv. 

Th(3 subject of the greater number of these inscriptions piesent- 
intr many uncertainties, the order in which we treat of them shall 
be; made dependent on their greater or less extent : funereal inscrip- 

* Mommwn. 
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tiuau Hr« the only infioriptionit the nature of which can be reoogniBed 
with any certainty. 

We shall first give a few reniaike on the reading uf the EtmHcan 
inscriptiotiB. 1. The inKcrijitiims are always Kwi from right to left. 
2. The vowels are frequently BiippreHsed, and the oonaonants aie tie 
only letti.11'8 invariably expressed. This mode of suppressing the 
vowels presents a close Urionlal analogy, and tlieir absence is 
geueiuUy considered a proof of the high antiquity of an Etruscan 
inscription. They must therefore be supplied, and this is no easy 
matter in tlie words of a language which is lost : it is therefore only 
by analog}', %nd by finding in another inscription the same word 
with the Tcwela which are wauling, that wo can hope lo supply 
these vowels wilh any certainty. A. The words of an inscription 
aio sometimes separated by a point or two, or by an irregular per- 
pendicnUr line, but frequently by no sign at all. 4. An Euiiscau 
inscription, especially if it is funereal, is frequently bilingual, that 
is lo say, in Etruscan above, and in Latin below, or sometimes the 
riiverse ; as the«e contain only names written according to the two 
alphabets, they have been of great assislauce in rostoring the Etrus- 
can alphabet, h. If the inscription is on a plaque of bronze or of 
lead, it is frequently traced on both sides of the pluque. Some 
inscriptions, though in the Etrutcan charatitor, are, however, pure 
Koman. 

The large Etruscan iuscriptiens are few, and the most celebrated 
are — those fonnd at Gubbio, the ancient Igiivium, in 1444, known 
under the name of tlie Eugubian Tables; — the large quadrangular 
cippus, three feet and a half high, presenting Ibrty-fivo lines, dis- 
covered in 1822, near Perugia. 

The Eugubian tables are seven in number, and wore found among 
the ruins of the ancient theatre near Onbbio. lliey are now pre- 
served in that city. The tables are of bronze, covered with inscrip- 
tions, four in Umbrian, two in Latin, and one in Etrusoan letters. 
The inscriptions, facsimiles of which were first published by 
Dempster, have exercised the critical ingenuity of several scholars, 
baonarotti considers them as articles of treaties between the states of 
IJmbria; Bousquet, Gori, Ihooght that they were forma of prayer 
among the Pelaegi, after tlie decline uf their power ; MaBeJ and 
I'uiiHeri that they were statutes or donations to the temple of 
Jupiter. In the opinion of Lauzi the inscriptions related solely to 
the sacrificial rites of the various towns of L'mbria, and are the 
fragments uf what the ancients nitiried pontifiealea et liluatei Ubri, an 
opinion in which moat subsequent iititiquarios have been disposed to 
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There was a particular order of priests, named fraJtre^ atherii c 
aiheriates^ who were bound to perform the ceremonies prescribe 
by this ritual, lliese priests belonged to a tribe named Iknvini 
which afterwards formed an alliance with Home. Some of thee 
priests are mentioned in the inscriptions, as well as many towns < 
that part of Italy, and also several families known by historict 
records. Some names of local deities are also found in them. The 
follow the formulaj of prayers which were to precede the sacrifice 
the designation of the animals and fruits to be offered in the sacri 
fices, the indication of the parts of the victims consecrated to th 
gods, directions with regard to the dressing of the meats ; lastly, th 
rites which were to follow the sacrifice. 

In order to give an idea of Lanzi's method of interpretation, w 
shall cite here a single passage, and we have chosen one of those i 
which the celebrated interpreter had to supply a lesser number c 
letters and words ; they are the lines 28, 29, 30 of the first an< 
second table, according to Dempster. The reader must reoolle< 
that these lines here given from left to right are in the origins 
Etruscan characters traced from right to left. Lanzi's Latin versio 
is placed beneath each word in order to show the correspondin 
words in both languages : 

IVIKA : MERSUVA : UVIIKUM : GABETU : 

jecora fxrjpLa (femora) oviuui habeto d 

PHPATRUSTE ATIIERIE : AHTISPER : 

fratribus Atheriatibus pro 

EIIKVASATIS TUTATES : IIUVINA : 

vadatis tota jovina 

TRErillTER IIUVINA SAIKRE. 

tribu pro jovina sacrum. 

It will be observed here tliat the principal analogies of the Etrui 
can words are with the Latin, and that in this passage Laiizi ha 
recourse to but one Greek word, but he is rarel}' so moderate i 
deriving assistance from that language. Ijcpsius' opinion on tl 
Latin inscription wo shall notice farther on. 

The inscription of Perugia occupies two sides of the cippus, ar 
the letters are coloured red. iM. Vermigliuli conjectures that 
relates to agrarian matters, to rural laws, and to the limitation < 
lands. Tliis learned scholar has undertaken a conjectural iute 
pretation, according to the principles laid down and i)ractisod I 
Lanzi. lie has analyzed the inscription word by word, and h; 
recognised some names of persons and of places, as proved by son 
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funereal iuBCriptioHB, and has souglit to interpret others by antilogous 
words in Greek or Latin,' 

Opposite opinions on the interpretation of the Etruscan language 
and iniu^riptions are held hy some of the mo«t celebrated German 
writers. " DLsgusted (we here quoto Bunsen'fl words) with the un- 
acnipulous and rambling method of Lanzi and his followers, who 
bad ransa,cked Ihe Greek dictionary and diuwn lately upon their 
own im^iuationu and the credulity of their readers, in order tu 
make the Etruscan language, what its alphabet evidently is, an 
archaic form of the Hellenic, Niebuhr maintained that the 
Etruscan was a purely barbarous language : that it was wholly 
dialijict from the other more or less Latinizing tongues of Italy 
pmper, of the Apennines, and even of the Alps; that the ruling 
nations of Btmria came trom tbe north ; and that the toots of ibe 
language must be Icoked fur in liietiu." This verdict of Nicbuhr 
is however shaken by iJjo researobeB of Dr. Fieund, who, after 
travelling through the countty (Tyrol, or the Grisons) supposed to 
be tbe original borne of Ihe IlaseDas or Etruscans, and after having 
studied the language of the district, lays down as the reiiult of his 
researches that tbe Gt-itouient of Fliuy is more probable, that the 
Kasti are the descendants of the Ctruscans, who were expelled by ibe 
Gauls, and migrated thither under the cumuiand of their chief 
Ktetius, the open Alpine side valleys on the norib of tbe wide plains 
of Upper Italy offering tbemselves as places of refuge to tbe con- 
quered and disjMasessed Etruscans, 'rhcra is alno a remarkable 
tradition in tbe Grisons of the immigration of the Etruscans into the 
eouutrv. 



■ Sir Williua Bcthata tins ftinndtjil a fiindfiil thuor; en these tiro intcriptiniw, 
that, from tlie identity of tlie Etrmoaji with tlio Celtic (as bo proves}, tbe Etnuoiiw 
vreie Celte, and that buUi were Phcuiudans. The inacriptioiu!, nocunling tu liim. 
relate in Etnuco-PhcBairann, or Ibemo-Celtir. the ni^t voyage of llie PliainiciBna 
or EtruscBiiB to Camo, in Ireland ' Cumsoru Point, coonly Wicklow), Tiie follnw- 
ing aObnIa an example of liia coinpnriKin of Imta : 



EtruKjQ. 
PUNE 
CAH NK 
8 PE TUR I E 
AT I 1 i;it I E 
A BI V. &\ TE 
NA HA C LU M. 


Irieh. 
PUNK 
CAR XA 
IS BE TUB I E 
AT I I EUl E 
AB[ E CA TA 
VA RA AC LD AM. 


Litenl. 
PlKonioinii 
1« Cunio 

it in niglit ynynge in from 
ol«, i» kno-Iatgo gf«»t i 
tlie being awaj liow it i:i 
tbe going by vrntt-r on il,c 


watora or tho ocw> 


i-'>itiraiinicat('B Hie oxcollcnt bnowkdge in olmt i»»i 
riTo pnmnl mtcr in tJio night voysge lo CariH: 
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BimBen adopts Niebuhr's view of the R»tiaQ origin of the Etnu 
cans, and adyances the theory that the Etruscan bears strong mark 
of a mixed language, from the circumstance of such grammatica 
forms as have been ascertained being evidently analogous to wha 
we know of Indo-Germanic flexions, whereas the greater part of th 
words which occur in the inscriptions prove most heterogeneoiu 
On the other hand, the Tyrrhenic glosses in Hesychius, and the in 
scription found about 1836 at Agj'Ua, contain words mnch mor\ 
akin to the Greco-Latin stock. A mixed language of this kinc 
would be the natural consequence of a non-Italic tribe having takei 
possession of Tyrrhenia or the Mediterranean part of Central Italy 
subdued the Italic indigenous population, and finally adopted thei] 
language, as the Norman conquerors did that of the Saxon, or the 
Arabs that of Persia. The intrinsic nature of the language, as wc 
find it on the monuments, leads also to the conclusion that tiM 
Greek words were a foreign element, received but not underetood. 
Making every allowance for a different system of vocalization, snob 
changes as Pultuke for Polynikes,* Akhmiem for Agamemnon, iw 
unmistakably barbarous, and betray an absolute ignorance of the 
elements of which the Greek name is composed. 

In the opinion of M tiller, the Etruscans were a race wLidi, 
judging from the evidence of the language, was originally veiy 
foreign to the Grecian, but nevertheless had adopted more of the 
Hellenic civilization and art than any other race not of the Greek 
family, in tliese early times. The principal reason, according to 
him, 18 probably furnished by the colony of the Pelasgo-Tyrrhe- 
niiins, which was driven from Southern Lydia, and established 
itself chiefly around Ciiire (Agylla) and Tarquinii. The latter 
city maintained for a while the dignity of a leading member 
among the confederate cities of Etruria, and always remained 
the chief point from which Greek civilization radiated over the rest 
of the country. 

It is not compatible with the object of this short treatise to notice 
more fully the difTerent views of these authors. We now return to 
our subject. 

Votive inscriptions and otliers, whi(!h are found on vases seals, 
pedestals, small stiitues, utensils, are in general very short. SmsJl 
statues seldom bear inscriptions, the attributes and symbols which 
they present being enough to characterise them. Small figures of 
animals, pigs, wolves and even cliima3rie, bear a short inscription, 
which is usually the name of a divinity to which the fitnire was 

♦ Hero Bunson is inofHTCct. Pultuke ia the EtruwMii form of *♦ l\illnx *' not if 
Tolynikos. 
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dedicated, or the name of the person who made an ofTering of it, 
and this insoription is almost always written on a part of the body 
of the figure. Inscriptions of tliis latter kind are fommlfe frequently 
found repeated on monumentii. The most nsual aro the following : 
MI : CANA ha» yiccn vie (on Iho most ancient monuments) ; TECE, 
for (ho Greek ie^Kt, fios placed, liai dedkuled ; TURUCE, TURCE, 
hoe jp'iwn, has dedicnted, the most common formnla ; PHLERE9, ijifl, 
coiMfcrfliion. SUTIII, 8UTHIL from Su-nrpia, for the gafetij of or 
for. Some names of divinities have boen also recognised in these 
insci'iptioiiB, the names of which will be found in the portion on 
the mythology of sculpture. Other inscriptions, not ftmereal, are 
connected with ihe domestic customs of tbo Etruscans: they wrote 
on the principal door of their hoTise ABSE VEHSE, which was an 
invocation against fire, these two words meaning, according to 
Sextus. averle igitem. In the fields, cippi bore these words : MARE 
TIURIE, to Mars Terminalii'. On altars, candelebra, &c,, we find 
engraved the nomen and prenomen of the person who offered them 
to the gods with or without tho formnla Ml CANA, The names of 
magistrates, &mi1ies, places, religious colleges, have been recog- 
nised in the votive inscriptions. The inscription on tho statue of 
bronze of the orator in the Florentine Gallery, informs us that it 
was erected in honour of Aulus Metellus, son of Velius, hy a. lady 
of the family of Vesius. 

Etruscan funereal inscriptions aro tho most nnmerons. They are 
found, inscribed or engraved, on isolated stones, on cinerary urns, 
on baa reliefs painted or sculptured, on small columns, on bricks or 
plaques of metal, on tombs, sepalobral chambers, or buried in the 
ground. Sometimes the letters engraved on stone have been after- 
wards coloured red. The inscripliona on nma bearing baa reliefs 
have rarely any connection with the subject of the sculpture; for 
the same Hcnlptured figures are repeated on several nrns, each of 
which bears a difierent inscription. It is simply relative to tlie 
deceoBod, of whom it contains the nomen and ])rennmen ; a cognomen 
is sometimcfi, but very rarely, foimd. The name of the father ia 
given, and that of the molher after that of tho father, following a 
custom evidently derived from tho East, aa it was not practised by 
tho Greeks and Romans, The singular custom of tracing descent 
by tho maternal lino was peculiar to tho Lycians. This custom 
was retained oven under Roman domination, for some sarcophagi 
bear similar epitaphs in Latin, with natu« afiiied to the mother's 
name in tho genitive or ablative. To the woman's name was sddod 
the name of her husband or of the family to which she was allied, 
A funereal inscription was sometimes terminated by tho indication 
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ot tlie age of the decoaeed, but of tbiB there are few exam] 
Etruscan fuueroal inscriptions ure remnrkable for Lbeir exti«M 
aimplicitf as well as for their hriefneea. I'roper names in the 
inscriptions are "usually in the nominative oase. soinetimeB in the 
genitive, and then they are preceded by the monosyllable MI, I 
am, as Ml LARTUIAS, sura Larlhiie, 1 am (the tomb) of Larthia. 
If the inscription prments only the muue of the deceased withoat 
his preuomoii, this is an indication tltat the monument is of great 
antiquity, if tlie foim of the letters confirm it, or that it is of i 
person of very little importance. M 

Proper numes and family natnea are nnnierons, and the grealj 
number have passed to the Romans. They are sometimes abridgedj 
but have the usual terminations, E for the name of men, A for those 
of women ; S, at the eod of a name, is the genitive termination. 
'I'he termination AL was employed as a designation of descent, 
frequently of descent from the mother: as CAINAL, which on • 
bilingual iDscription of Chinsi is translated by CAINKIA NATDft 
The termination sa, in the name of women, was used to indicstl 
the clan into which they have married— LEU NES A denotea tt 
Bponse of a Liciniiis ; CLAX, with the iuSection cian*!, means 
SEO. daughter. Proper names are formed after the general Italiil 
system. The frequent gentiie termination ENA8 or ENA, r© 
in the termination ENUS, which is of frequent occurrence in Ita 
clan names. Thus the Etmscan names Tivenna and Sfiurimta 
respond closely to the Komau Vibius or Vibienns, and Spui 
Tbe uge of the deceased is sometimes indicated in funereal ioscri 
tions, and the numeral signs are preceded by the words RI 
AVIL, AVILS. AlVIL, which Lanzi considers as analogous fo d 
Latin oevum, from which is derived oevllag in the ancient Xiati 
and subsequently alaa. Soma translate those two words 
AVIL viflcit annos. Some words, which seem to have no 
nection with the names of the deceased, are frequently foui^ 
repeated on several inscriptions, such as LEINE. TULAR, g^ 
TIIILAR, The first is considered to be a kind of acclatn&tka 
or wish, analogous to the Latin word fern's and leniter, and (jor- 
responding with the common Latin foruiula, SIT TIBI TEURA 
LEVIS. The other two words are supposed to be applied to tht 
urn, or whatever enclosed the ashes of the deceased, the dUa OJ 
ollarium of tlie liomans. Another word, ECASUTHINESL, tlu 
reciuTence of which on tomlis nhows it to be a formula, has giv^i 
rise to much conjecture. Professor Migliarini connects it 
anaiogons Latin formulie eece aitu», or iic bUw esi. 

Wo now give a few of the most celebrated Etruscan fm,, 
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inscriptions, as exBmples. The render miiat remember that the 
original Etmscan inscriptions read from right to left. 

In the tomb of the Tarquinn, Cercelri. 
AVLB : TARCHNA3 : LARTUAL : CLAN 

AULUS TAliqUJNl^ LABTHIA NA TA FILIDS 

Jn the Uaiib of the Yolumnii, Pemgia. 
PVP : VELIMNA : AV : CAPHATIAL 

PUBUnS TOLDMSIVa iULOS CAPHATLA NATHa 

Witli the corresponding Latin inscription, 

P. V0LVMNIU3. A. F. VIOLENS 

OAFATIA. NATUS 

TTTEPHBI : VELIMNAS ; TARCHIS : CLAN 

TIBKRIUS VOI.[rMNI.t: TABQtlNir FIUUS 

AVLE ; VELIMNAS : THEPHRISA ; NVPHRVNAL : CLAN 

iULUS VOLUMNI^ TIBERII COHJDX - NDFHUSA NA r* F11,I0a 

LARTH : VELIMNAS : AVLES 

LARS VOLOMM* AVIJ (Hlilis) 

ARNTH : VELIMNAS : AVLES 

AKDN3 VOLUMM<E ADI.f (fililis) 



Bilitifjtt'd gejnilfhrol injii^rlj'lior: 
Etrnscan. 

YL. ALrnM. WVI 
CAIXAL 



n ft elab in the Afuteo Paolozici, Ohia» 



C. ALFIVa A. F. 
CAINNIA NATV3. 



In the dcpomUi iidle Mbnarhe, Chiusi. 
ARXTH : CAVLE : VIPINA 

AUU.VS C£L[DS VIENNA 

Jn the deptmlo del Granduea, Ohiuti. 
AV : PVRSNA : PERIS : PVMPVAL 

ACLUS FOGSEKSA PBBI nuoe POMpeiA HATU3 



PEPNA : RVIPHE ; AETHAL : AFILS : XVIU 
ptrpikna bvtiv8 asitstu natvb ansis svitl 

2b2 
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liOMAN. 

TuK most anoieiit I^oman inscriptions date from the first centuries 
of Kome, but they are very rare. The following conclusions may be 
deduced from their examination : 1. That the firat Latin alphabet 
was com()08ed of sixteen letters alone, like that of the Greeks, and 
that of the Etruscans; 2. That the forms of the letters of these 
three alphabets were, it may be said, almost identical. 

Demaratus of Corinth is said to have brought the Greek letters to 
Tarquinii, and to have taught the Etruscans alphabetical writing; 
and his sou Tarquinius Triscus is supposed to have introduced these 
letters into Rome, about 500 B.C. Pliny and Tacitus confirm this 
tradition that the Latin letters were derived from the Greek. Dr. 
Mommsen is of opinion that the derivation of the Latin alphabet 
from that of the Cuma^an and Sicilian Greeks is quite evident, as 
it exhibits exactly the signs and forms which were used by the 
Chalcidic and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily ; and, he adds, it 
is even very probable that the Latins did not receive the alphabet 
once for all, as was the case in Etruria, but in consequence of their 
lively intercourse with Sicily kept pace for a considerable period 
with the alphabet in use there, and followed its variations. The 
most striking improvement upon the Greek system effected in the 
Koman alphabet was the complete elimination of all composite 
characters, thereby forming a most strictly literal alphabet. Thus, 
the sound of PIT, represented by the Greeks 4>, was exhibited by 
two distinct letters, which were available in their separate foiTn for 
many other combinations. The same may be said of the ^, PS, 
the X, ClI, and other characters of the Greeks. In the early 
Roman inscriptions, the characters used being few, the same letter 
represented different sounds. C was employed at the same time for 
G Q and for X, as acua for aqua ; cotidie for quofidie^ facit for fajcii^ 
voce for vox. After G was added, C was used for K. The short 
vowels were frequently omitted, as lehro for lebero (liboro), bne for 
bene, krus for earns, cante for canete, podum for poculum ; i was also 
frequently suppressed, and are was written for aries^ evenat instead 
of eveniat. The dipthong ei for i frequently occurs in proper names 
and in words terminating in that vowel, as Capdxis for CapiuSy vertufei 
for verluti, M N S were somethues also omitted even in the middle 
of words, as Popeius for PompeiuSy coaol, cesor^ for console cctisor. 
The long vowels were r(;presented by double short vowels, as 
feclix for felix, Juim for Jm, The conjunction of two consonants 
was prevented by the iutroduction of a vowel between tliem, as in 
aui'ctum^ shmkrum, materia in lieu of auctum, sinistrum, and matri. 
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Anil tho conjtmclion of two vowels, by the insertion of D, as 
ankiiae for anlekaa, ftod this took place occasionally oven between 
two wonla, whence we have med, allod, marid for me, alio, mart, w)icn 
these words were followed by a vowel. The aspirate II in rarely 
fonntl on the most ancient inscriptions, it came into general n»e 
after the 7lli century of Rome, when its use wsa carried to excera ; it 
ia found in tho epitaph of Liicins, son of L. Scipio Barbatus, who was 
consnl in the year 259 b.c. F was a comparatively late addition. Q 
was originally represented by a double letter, C V, it is found for 
the first time in the insoription on the totab of Scipio Barbatns. 
Y and Z were first adopted from the Greeks in the time of Augustus, 
before which they wrote CM, GS, SS for Z, and I for Y. X which 
was orij;innIly written C'S, as macsitnus, instead of maximns, was 
added about the name period. It is fonnd in the IJnilian Colnmn, 
bnt according to Cincconina, the inncription is not the original one, 
tho orthography being too modern. The F or ^olio digamma was 
sometimes used to express the sonnd of the consonant V, as FOT VM, 
FinGO for rolum, nrgo. The Latin, in ancient times, had no sound 
for tho V, but Ihat of a vowel : they supplied the Greek Y by their 
V, when thyy wrote Greek words in Latin characters. The conso- 
nant V was the ^oHo digamma, and answered in power tn the 
I'hcenician tau. 

The moat ancient inscriptions of the Romans, those from which 
we can deduce the history of the variations of their written and 
spoken language, are I, Tho hymn of the Fra Ires Arvales. It is 
preserved, in an inscription, which was written in tho first year of 
the Eroperor Eiagabalns (a,d. 218) who was elected amemberof tlie 
College of the Frati-es Arvales. This inscription contains the hymn, 
which appears to have been snng at their festivals from the most ancient 
times. It was found in digging for the fotindations of the Sacristy 
of St. Peter's, at Home, where a leaden copy of the inscription may 
still be seen, the original, according to Ritechel, being hidden away 
or, very probably. lost. A facsimile of the inscription will be found 
in Ritachol's "I'riscBa Latiniialis Monumenta Epigrafioa." The 
following passage from this ancient hymn we give as an example 
of the ancient Latin, and its ancient orthography :— KNOB LA- 
SES IVVATE NF.VELVERVEMAHMAnsiXIM'VJtKKifE IN 
I'LEOKES SATVR FV FPJiE MARS LIMEN 8ALI STA HER- 
DER SEMVNIS Al.TKRNlS ADVOCAIMT CTINCTOS ENOS 
MARMOR IVVATO TRVMPE.-Rnoa, Lnses, .T.ivatel Neve Ine 
rue. Marmar, Sins, incurrero in pleorcs ; S-ntwr fu, fere Mars I limen 
salil Sta! berberl Semnnis altemis advocapit onnctos! Enoe, 
Marmar, Jnvato I Trinmpe ! This danco-ehont of iho Arval brethren 
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in honour of Mars, probably composed to be snng in alternate paito^ 
is thus arranged by Dr. Mommsen : 

INos, Lares, juvato 
Ne luem ruem (minam) maincrs, sinas inotUTere in 
plures : 
Satur este, fere Mars. 

To the I 
individual | In limen insili ! sta I verbera (limen ?) 
brethren j 

. - I Semones altemi advocate cunctos. 

brethren J 



To the Gk)d > Nos, Mamers, juvato 



To the j 
individual > Tripudia ! 
brethren J 

The Latin of this chant, and of kindred fragments of the Salian 
song, Dr. Mommsen remarks, which were regarded even by philolo- 
gists of the Augustan age as the oldest documents of their mother 
tongue, is related to the Latin of the Twelve Tables somewhat 
as the language of the Nibelungen is related to the language of 
Luther. 

2. The inscription on the Duilian Column erected by C. Dnilins 
after his first naval victory over the Carthaginians u.c. 493 (261 B.a). 
It is now in the museum of the capitol. In the opinion of P. Ciacoo- 
nus it is not that which was erected in the time of Duiliius, as the 
carving of the letters is too good for those rude times, and the ortho- 
graphy of some of the words is too modem. The original inscrip- 
tion, defaced by time, is supposed to have been replaced by this copy 
in the reign of Claudius. At the end we give the inscription as it 
is now, with the restoration of the entire inscription by Ciacconus. 

3. The inscription on the Sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatns, 
great-grandfather of Scipio Africanus, who was consul u.c. 456 
(298 B.C.). It was found in the tomb of the Scipios, which was dis- 
covered in 1780. It is now in the Vatican. A number of other 
inscriptions in the same tomb belonging to the Scipio family, exhi- 
bit the state of the Roman alphabet and Latin orthography during 
tho fifth and sixth centuries of Kome. 

4. The Latin tablets of Eugubium. The date of which Lanzi 
brings down as low as the seventh century of Kome. Dr. Aufrecht 
considei*s them to be of the sixth century, two centuries later than 
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the Umbrian lablets, Dr. Lepsins, of Berlin, strock by the assertion 
of Lanzi tliut the language of the tables in full of archaisme, and bears 
great affinity to the Etniscan dialect, visited Gnbbio for the purpoee 
cif examining them as philolc^cal illustrations of the formation of 
Latin. From a careful comparison of these lablela lie arrives at the 
conclusion, now univereally admitted, thiit the Latin language, both 
among the people of Italy generally and among the Umbri, was mnch 
more recent than the Etruscan, and that, the Etruscan literature was 
common to the Urubri. He might also have added that tliese inscrip- 
tions leave little doubt that the Latin language iras mainly derived 
from the Umbrian. The tables present, moreover, many peculiarities 
deserving the attention of the archceologist. The lines, like the 
Etruiican and other ancient languages, run from right to left ; the 
letters show that there is little difference between the Umbrian 
chaiacler, and that form of ancient Greek which we call Pelatgji 
llie Umbrian inscriptions of the Eugubian tablets are highly inte- 
resting to tbephiloIf^ioalBtudent; the letter is nsed in place of V 
G, a letter supposed to have been unknown b.c. 353, is also to be 
reoognised: piV (jru/)) is uued for fire,pMfii for bi-ead, and ci'nu for wine. 
Niebuhr supposed the Latin to have been a mijteil language, poesese- 
inga Greek element imparted by the I'alasgi.and another originall 
Jialic tribe. He supported this assertion by a very acute and i 
tiully tnieob^rvatioa. He remarks thut, whereas the words belong- 
ing to the sphere of peaceable rural life agree in Greek and Latin, 
the Latin expressions for everything belonging lo warfare, anns, 
and hunting, have no words corresponding to Ihem in Greek. 

We might point out here other miinnments not less nsefiil for the 
study of lioman palioogiaphy. but the examples we have hero given 
will be snffiyjent for our purpose in tliis concise treatise. 

Roman inscriptions become less rare during the seventh and 
following centuries of Home, according as Ihey approach the lime of 
the emperors. Inscriptions are common enongh during the period 
of the emperors. Inscribed monuments of tiurt period are found, not 
only in Italy, but also in France, Spain, Germany, and England ; as 
(jtibl^ion remarks, if all onr historians were lost, iuscriplions wonid 
be sufficient to rcnord the travels of Eladnon. These inHci'iptione 
ought to be carefully collected, as their inteiprelation frequently 
throws some important lights on the history and customs of nations. 
The text of these inscriptions is connected either with the worship 
of the gods, the ceremonies of religion, with history, as they con- 
tain public acta, the names of priesttt and magintrates, indiuatiuns of 
epochs and of places, facts of general imporlance, such as the Ciin- 
■ Vlainfi C.->itnl Ilnly. 



stiuction and dedicatiuQ of public buildings, honours decreed to 
citizens. Fmieroal inscriptions are iho most numerous, and the most 
frequently found in many countries. Altara. statues, temples, were 
dedicated to tliegods bj insoriplions ; vonHWore made to them, tho 
uocompliBhmont of which was acknowledged hy an inacriptiuD imi 
the object itself which had been vowed (o them. The names and 
fiumanice of ihe gods are usually in the first lines of the in^cripliun 
in tho dative case, as lOVI SERENO, MAHTI AVGVSTO. Them 
fullowa tlie mime of the pei'son who dedicated, and this name is 
followed by the titles and qualities of the devotee, and sometimes by 
tho motives of the vuw, and itsaccoraplishment(voto siiHouptoJ, and 
by the formula EX. VOTO, which indicates the object of tho monD' 
ment. This formula is also frequently expressed by EX VOTO. 
S. L. M. or V. S. L. M. votum solvit libens merito ; or again UT 
VOVEKAT. D. D. ut voveiat dedit, dedicavit. If fhe inscription i» 
terminated by the word, SACRUM, or a simple S, which iaitsiLbbrv- 
viated form, it ia not the result of a vow, hut only proceeding ftom the 
piety of tho pei-Bon at whese cost it wa« erected. 

Among religious ioscripUona we must also class the acts uf tlis 
colleges of priests, sacrifices, such as the taurobolia (the sacrifioe of 
a bull), Buovetaurilia (the sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, nnd a bull). 
Their object always was the healtb of tho emperor, or his success in 
some diflicult undertaking. The inscriplioa names the person at 
whoso cost tho sacriGco was iwrformed, tbo utagistruto who presideil, 
the priest who mnde the iuvocation, the singora, iho flute-playsr, 
the decoralor, and the indication uf the dale terminates it. 

Historical inscriptions comprise tho Seuatus consnlti, plebisciti, 
tho decrees, letters, and addresses of the civil colleges of the eia- 
perors, agreements with regard to hospitality, cliontela, anil patroa- 
age between towns, colonies, munioipi,or corporations, and between 
citizens, military commissions, and all which ooncci'na civil euid pO' 
litical rights. In the same class may be comprised the inscriptions 
on public mouiiments, buildings, which usually indicate the date of 
the construction of the buildings, the object proposed, at whose cost 
it was built, and sometimes also the partial repairs Tendered neces- 
sary by decay. Such are the inscriplious which are read on arches of 
triumjdi, columns, theatres, ampUitheatrea, bafiilicoi, on baths, bi-idgoa, 
aquoducta, gates, walls of towns, and on miUiary colnmua, which 
mark the distances on public roods. These columns usually present 
only tho oames, titles, and suinames (in the ablative if the Qomina- 
tive is not expressed) of tho emperor in whoso reign the road was 
con*itructed or repaired, followed by the indication of tho number 
of thousand Roman paces from tho placo which hus been taken asa 
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point (if departure. The name of this place ia generally found on 
the column. (See page 52.) 

In these iuGcriptions, as in all those which belong to the class of 
historical mouumente, the obbrcTiations are the portion wliicb 
usually present the greatest difBcnlty in their interpretation. ITie 
titles of the emperora are somelimeB very numerous, and those of the 
magistrates are almost always indicated by the single initial letter of 
the word. Not to onler too niUL'h at length on the usual method 
of interpretation, we shall here cile an example, as in all teaching 
examples are better than rules. In the following inscription, dis- 
covered at Narbitnne, we shall find almost all the formulte relative 
to tho titles of the Roman emperors :— IMP. CAESAHT. DIVl. 
ANTONIM. ril. FIL. DIVl. IIADRIAXI. NEPOTl. DIVl. 
TI'AJANl. rARTIIlfl. PltONEl'OTI. DIVl. NERVAE. ABNE- 
rOTI. L. AVltELlO. VEIEO. AVG. AKMENIACO. rONT. 
MAXIM. TRIBVNIG. POTESTAT. IIII. IMP. IL COS. II. 
PROCOS. DECVMANI. NARBOXENSES. 

This insciiption has few abbi-cviations, but the nearly complete 
words will be of great asaislance in recognising them more easily in 
inscriptions where they will be found more abridged. In every 
cose we should endeavour to comprehend the construction of the 
Ecnteuce, by taking as a guide the verb, if it is expressed, or the 
cases of the names, if they are understood. The following is the 
grammatical consfruclion of the eentence in this inscription ; — 
Det^umani Narbonensee (didicavenint hoc monumentum) imperatori 
Cnsari Lucio Aorelio Vero Angusto Amieniaco, pontifici Maximo 
(ex) tribunicia potestate ijuarlum, imperatori secundura, consuli 
secundum, proconsuU ; filiodivi Antonini Pii, nepoti divi Hadriani, 
piHjnepoti ilivt Trajani Partliici abnepoti divi Nerv». 

It may bo thus translated ; — " Tho documans of Narbonno (have 
dedicated this monument) to the Emperor Ceasar Lucius AureHus 
Verus Angustus Armeuiacus, chief pontiS^ exercising the tri- 
bunicial power for ihe fourth time, emperor for tho second lime, 
consul for the second time, prcxxinsnl; son of the divine Antoninus 
Pius, grandson of the divine Hadrian, great-grandson of tho divine 
Trajan, sumamed the Parthian, great- great-grandson of tho divine 
Nerva." \Vo may remark in tliis inscription^!. 'I'he words 
documani Narbonensos, as a geographical indication. 2. The titles, 
prenomina, and names of the emperor to whom the monument is 
dedicated, Iiuciua Aurelins Vems AugostuB, at first tho colleague 
and afterwai'ds tho suoccssor of Marcus Aurelius. 3. The Bumaine of 
ArmeniacuD, because be made war in Syria and in Armenia. 4. I'he 
lille of chief pontiff, common to all the emperors, who combined 



ia tlieir persons priestly and imperiul aiithurily. S. The fonrlh. 
tribimtBhip, the emperors assuming also the office of tribnne, irhiah 
was renewed every year, aoil as the empcrora renewed this <^ob of 
tribune from the first year of tlieir accession, tlie indication of tlia 
number of the tribuneship is also the indication of the years of the 
emperor's reign ; the inacript ion of Narbonne iii therefore of the fourth 
year of the reign of Lucius Verus, and of the year 1 64 a.i>., L. Venu 
having been aaaociated m empire by M. Aui-elius in the month of 
March, Ifjl A.D. 6. The wordsemperorforthoBecond time. Thia title 
of emperor followed by a uumber must not be confounded with the 
same title in tbo beginning of the sentence, where it is indicative 
of his sovereign power ; bore it relates to two victories gained by 
the emperor, and was decroiMi by tbe army twice. 7. The words 
consul for the eeoond time; the einperora were sometimes consuls 
before their accession to the throne, and also during their reign. 
8. The title of proconsul which be assumed with uU the others. 9. ITie 
Words son, grandson, groat^randson, and great-great-grandson, 
which iadicute his real or adopted genealogy, each of hts predecea- 
Bors being styled DIVLS, a title which was given to the emperon 
only after their doalh. Tho successive examination of the words 
of this inscription thus leads one to recognise the subject, the 
period, its authors, and tho emperor who was the object of it. For 
this kind of monniuent it is extremely useful to become familiar 
with the text of imiierial legends, in which the preuomina, s^r- 
names, titles, and qualities of the emperors are usually written ia 
an abbreviated form. 

With regard to the precise date of an historical or any other iD' 
ecription, it may be deduced from indications aualogous to those wa 
have just remarked. 1. By the number of the tribuneships of an 
emperor, which invariably answers to the number of the years of his 
reign, counted from the year of his aeceseion. 2. SometimoB ly 
the consulships, but tbe consulships were not borne year after year 
by the same person : and thus an emperor maj' have been only odoo 
or twice consul, though he may have reached the fourth or tenth 
year of his reign. In this case, and if the number of tribuuecltips 
is not exprosBod, attention ought to be directed to some other event 
of the reign given in the inxoription, cither to the very number of 
the consulships, fur it is certain that tho inscription could not \m 
anterior to the year in which the emperor exercised tbe last consiil- 
ship mentioned in the inscription ; or to the surnames derived from 
his victories, for the time in which he obtained them ia I'ecorded in 
history. 3. By tho means of the date itself of the monnment 
e^reesed by the names of tbe consuls in office, as : T. SEXTIO. 
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LATERANO L CUSPIO. KUFINO. COS.— Tito Soxtio Laterano, 
Luaio Cnepio Bnfino consuHbuu. It may be seen by the lint of tho 
Roman consuls, given by chroDulogiste, tbat Titus Sextius Lsteratius 
and Lncius Ciupias Rufiaus wore consuls in the year 197 a.d. 4. If 
all otbor indications fail, particular attention sbould be given ia the 
form of the titles and to the orthography of the words. 

Among hiKtorioal inacriptions the fasti consulares or Capitoline 
marbles may be considered first in importance. They contain a list of 
the consuls and all public officers from u,c. 272 to the reign of Augus- 
tus, After the year 610, the account is not kept Koaccurato as before. 
Only one tribune of tho people is named out of the ten, and several 
other m^strates are omitted. These inscriptions were found in 
1545, in the Forum not far from the Church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trioe. They are in several fragmenU and eiidly mutilated, but are 
very legible. They were collected and arranged under the inspection 
of Cardinal Famose, and deposited in the Capitol. Another portion 
was found in 1815, whioh supplies some names which were not 
known before. A facsimile of these was published by Boi^hesi, 
with learned illuritrations. In the fire which consumed the Capitol 
in the time of Vitellius, all the reoordu preserved there wore burnt, 
Vespasian, who rebuilt the temple, had the loss repaired by oupies 
frum the most autlientic documents ; and it is not improbable that 
those fragments are of that date. Another inscription of historical 
importance is the ICalenJorium rrffinesttnum, or Fasti Verriani, an 
inscription, accordiug to Suetonius, sot up by Verrius Flaccus, at 
I'rtEiieste, arranged by himself, and engraved on marble slabs. 
Fragments of the marble slabs of this ancient calendar were found 
near I'alestriua by au Italian antiquary, Foggini. The monlia of 
January, March, April, and December, were reooverod by him. They 
contain information concerning the festivals, and a careful detail of 
tlie honours bestowed upon, and the triumphs achieved by, Julius, 
Augustus, and Tiberius. 

Another important inscription presents us with one of tho most 
interesting records of antiquity. The celebrated Monumenhim 
Aneyranam, which may still be read on the portico of a temple at 
Aucyra, in Galatia, is a Latin inscription in parallel columns, 
covering the walls of the pronaos, or exterior porch of a temple of 
Augustus at Attoyra. It attests the enei'gy, sagacity and fuitune 
of the seoond Otetiar in a detailed register of all his public under- 
takings through a period of fifty-eight years. Commenciug with 
his nineteenth year, it bears witness to bis filial piet}- in prosecuting 
his fother's murderers ; it touches lightly on the proscriptions, and 
vaunts the unanimity of all good oiUzous in his favour, when 
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500,000 Ifomans arrayed themselves under the banner of 
triumvir. It records his Jissignmonts of lands to the veterans, 
the triumphs and ovations decreed him by the senate. It signal 
his pnidenco in civil affairs, in revising the senate, in multiply 
the patiicians, and in thrice performing the Instrnm of the peo] 
It enumerates the magistracies and priesthoods conferred npon ] 
and boasts of his three times closing the temple of Janns. 
liberality is commemorated in his various largesses both of com 
money, and the contributions he made from his private treasnre 
relievo the burdens of his subjects. His magnificence is mad< 
appear in the temples and public structures he built or caused tc 
built ; in his halls and fonims, his colonnades and aqueducts ; 
less in the glorious spectacles he exhibited, and the multitude 
beasts ho hunted in the circus. The patriotism of Octavius sh 
conspicuously in the overthrow of the pirate Sextus, "with his ci 
of fugitive slaves. Italy, it was added, swore allegiance to hin 
her own accord, and every province in succession followed \ 
example. I7nder his auspices the empire had reached the Elbe 
]?oman fleet had navigated the Northern Ocean, the Pannonii 
and lllyrians had been reduced, the Cimbric Cliersonese had sou 
his friendship and alliance. No nation liad been attacked by 1 
without provocation. He had added Egypt to the dominions 
Kome; Armenia, with dignified moderation, he had refrained fi 
adding. lie had planted Koman colonies in eveiy provin 
lie had recovered from the Parthians the captured standards 
(Vassus. For all these merits, and others not less particula 
enumerated, he had been hoiK^ired with the laurel wreath and 
civi(* crown; he had received from the senate the title i>f Angus' 
and boon hailed by acclamation as father of his country. 

This record purports to bo a copy from the original statem 
of Augustus himself, engraved on two brazen pillars, at Kome 
** IJeruni gestanim divi Augusti .... exemplar siibjcctui 
It runs throughout in the first person : ** Annos undeviginti na 
exercitum private consilio et privata impensa comparavi," etc. 

It wius first copied by Busbequius, in 1544, and has been tra 
cribed often since. The traces of the letters have become faini 
but the greater care of recent explorers has more than balan 
this misfortune. In the present century fragments of the Gr« 
text of the same inscripticm have been discovered at Apollonia 
Visidia, which have served to supply some defects and verify sc 
(•orrections.* 

Funereal inscriptions are the most commonly found in 

* Moriviilc, •Tho Romans inidt'r the Kmpiro," vol. iv. p. :151>. 
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CQiintrios under the Itumaii domination. They are specially 
cburactenzcd by their fiiitt worda and aigla U M. Vtiia MaDibna 
Sacrum. QVIETI. or MEMORIAE AETEliNAE, or I'ER I'ETVAB, 
these invocations are theu followed by the names of the deceased in 
the genitive. Sometimes thoir nameuare in the dative ornomiuatire, 
the invocation to the 'Gods manes' is then unconnected wilh the rest 
of the sentence. ExampieB of these styles of iosoriplione ai-e found 
iu the following taki>n from urns in the BritisU Museum : 

D M DI8. MAN. 

SERVLUAE ZOSIMENI COMICVS. ET 

QVAE VIXIT ANN XXVI AVHTOLA . . PARENTES 
BENE MEKEN FECIT INFELICISSTMI 

I'ROSDECIVS FtUVS LICINIO SVCCESSO 

V.A. XIII. M.LD XIX 

Frequently the inscription begins wilh the names in the nominative, 
it in then a lilidiu, or iudiuation of the person buried in the tomb 
to which the cippus or marble tablet bclunga. To the names of the 
deceased are added liia civil or military titles, if ho hud any during 
his lifetime, his age, and the nameii, qualities and relationship of the 
persons who connecrated the monument; if the deceased was a 
ftoman citizen, the name of the tribe in which he was enrolled pre- 
cedes his surname. It sometimes happened on the death of a head 
of a iamily that the surviving members, in conscurating the lomb to 
him, destined it also for themselves, and took care to mention it in 
the inscription. A few examples will illustrate these rules. The 
following is an inscription found at Lyons: — U. M. AEMILI 
VEXVSTI MIL, LEG. XXX. V. P. F. INTERFECTL AEMILI 
GAIVS ET VENVSTA FIL. ET. AE.MILIA. AFRODISIA. 
LIBEHTA. MATEK EORVM. INFELICISSIMA. PONENDVM. 
CVRAVEKVNT. ET SIBL VIVL FECER. ET. 8VB ASCIA 
DEDiCAVER. ADITVa LIBER EXCEPTVS. EST. LIBRARIVS 
E.IVSD. LEO, The names of ^milius being here in (ho genitive 
we must read Diis manibus j^milii Veuusti ; the sis abridged 
words or sigla which follow indicat« the profeiisioQ of ^Smilius ; and 
are to Ijo read thus : milUU leijionit IriceniiuE mctricis pia fdioM, and 
we Icaru that he was a soldier of the 30th legion, surnamed tbo 
victoriouH. the pious, the happy ; and the word iater/tcii informs us 
that he was killed in the service. The nominatives Gaius and 
Venusta show that another sentence cummonces. All following the 
word iuUrr/efli may be construed thus : .^milius Ouitu el Vmmtlafilia 
{ejut) rf jEiailia A/rodina liberla Muttr earum in/rlieiinivia, fiinerulian 
caraverunl et aibi vivt feceruiU ei «u6 aseia tiedicavcrttrU :" .^milins 
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Gains and Yenustahis children, and Emilia Afrodisia, a freed woman, 
their unhappy mother, took care to erect this monument, and 
during their lifetime destined it for themselves, and dedicated it 
sub ascia." The words aditus Itber excepius est, inform us that when 
the place of the tomb was conceded by public authority, the path 
which led to it was expressly reserved. The words librarius ejnsdem 
legiones were added to show that the deceased held the office of 
librarian or accountant in the 30th legion. We may remark 
further in this inscription^ — 1. That ^Venustus has no surname. 2. 
That his prenomen is the name of one of the chief families of Rome, 
whence it follows that this soldier, at first a slave under the name of 
Venustus, was freed by the ^Emilia family, and according to the 
genernl custom, he took the name of that family for his prenomen- It 
was the same in regard to his wife ; a slave at first under the name 
of Afrodisia, and also made a freedwoman, liberta, by the Emilia 
family. She took this same name for her prenomen. The words gub 
ascia are variously interpreted ; ascia is the name of a kind of chisel, 
used by stonecutters, the figure of which is often found represented 
on sepulchral marbles. They are generally supposed to indicate 
that the monument was erected according to the wish of the 
children or relatives of the deceased, and that it was dedicated as 
soon as finished by the stonecutter (sub ascia). 

The following inscription shows us how the name of a tribe to 
which a deceased citizen had belonged was placed : M. TITIO. 
M. F. VOLT. GRATO. The words M. (Marco) Titio Grato, were 
the prenomen, nomen, and surname (cognomen) of the deceased ; 
the letters M. F. read Marci filio. The abbreviation VOLT is ex- 
plained by the word voltinia) (ti ibus), and thus we see the monument 
was consecrated to Marcus Titius Gratus, son of Marcus, a citizen of 
the Voltinian tribe at Rome. Another inscription presents, L. 
LICINIVS. L. F. QUIR. PATERNVS. and reads Lucius Licinius, 
son of Lucius, (of the tribe) Quirina, (surnamed) Patemus. ^Vhen 
the heirs of the deceased built a tomb for him at their own expense 
(de suo) they frequently recorded it in the inscription on the funereal 
monument, as in the following example taken from an nm in the 
British Museum : 

DIIS MANIBVS 
L. LEPIDI EPAPHRAE 
PATRIS OPTIMI 

L. LEPIDIVS 

MAXIMVS F. 
DE SVO. 

Magistracies, priesthoods, military grades and functions are very 
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1 frequentlj indicated in funereal ineoriptions, but it would he impoesi- 


' ble to give tbeir nomenclnluro in this concise trealiae. For tieir 


intoipretuti'in, recourse amat be Iiad to tbe lai'go cullections of 


inscriptiuns. It will be sufficient for us to place before the readera 


liat of Ibe meet difficult abbreviatiouB, or those most usually found 






sent any difficulty to tbe arcliKologiat. i 


8I0LA; oa, ABBKEVIATIONH IN ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS. | 


A. ager.Rnais,auguatale8,augU8- 


C. B. MP. conjugi bene merenti 


talU. 


fecit 


A. A. apud agrum. 


CEKS. I'EHP. P. P., oei CEN8. 


AB. AC. SEN. ab actis senatuB. 


P. P. P. censor perpetuuB, 


AE. CVn. ffidilis ctmUis. 


pater patriie. 


A. FftVM. a frumento. 


COH. I. AFU. C R. cohort prima 


A. H. D. M. amico boc dedit 




monumentuiu. 


C. I. 0. N. B. M. F. civiura ilHus 


A. K. ante kalondas. 


omninm nomine bono me- 


A. 0. F. C. amico optimo (iicien- 


renti fecit. 


dum curavit. 


C. K. L. C. S. L. F. C. conjugi 


A. P. eedilitia potestate, amico 


carissimo loco conoesao eibi 


posuit. 


libentor fieri curavit. 


A. 8. L. auimo solvit libonB, a 


C. P. T. oiiravit poni titulum. 


1 eigaia legionie. 


0. R. civia romanua ; civium 




romanorura ; curavemnt re- 


f A. XX. H. EST. annotuin viginti 


fioi. 


hie est. 


C. S. H. 8. T. T. L. oommuni 




BUinptu beeredum, eit tibi 


B. A. bixit, pro visit anni§. 


terra levia 


B. DK. SE. M. bene de se merit«. 




vd mtrilo. 




B. M. D. S. bene merenti, bene 


D. decimnit, decuria, deonrio. 


men to de se 


dedicavjt, dedit, devotua, , 


1 B. P. D. bono publico datum. 


dies, dliB, divns, domlnus, J 


1 B. Q. bene quiescat. 


domo, domuB, qiiinquagunta. 1 


} B. \-. bone vale. 


J). C. D. P. docurioneB oolonite 1 


' BX. AN08. Vn. ME. VI. DI. 


dedemnt publice. 1 


XVU. vixit amioB eeptem, 


D. D. D. a decreto decnrionnm ' 


monsea 6ex, dies docom sep- 


datum sibi, done dedit do 


- tern. 






D. K. OCT. dedicatum kalondia 


1 C. B. M. coiijiigi Iwne luerenti. 


octobris. 
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D. M. ET. M. diis manibus et 

memoria3. 
D. N. M. E. devotus nuraini 

majestati ejus. 
I). O. S. Deo optiino sacrum ; 

diis omnibiLs sacrum. 
D. r. P. ]). D. de propria pecu- 

nia dedicavenint, de pocunia 

publica dono dedit. 
D. S. F. C. II. S. E. de sno faci- 

undum curavit, hie situs est. 

D. T. S. P. dedit tumulum 
sumptu proprio. 

E. CVR. origi curavit. 
EDV.P. D. eduliumpopulo dedit. 
E. E. ex edicto, ejus aetas. 

E. II. T. N. N. S. exterum hairo- 

dem titulus nostri non so- 

guitur. 
E. I. M. C. V. ex jure maniura 

consertum voco. 
E. S. ET LIB. M. E. et sibi et 

libertismonumentum erexit. 
E. T. F. I. S. ex testamento fieri 

jns.sit sibi. 

E, V. L. S. ei votum libens solvit. 

FAC. C. faciundum curavit. 

F. C. facere curavit, faciundum 

curavit, fecit conditorium, 

felix constans, fidci cora- 

missum, fieri curavit. 
F. H. F. fieri hicres fecit, fieri 

liasredes fecerunt. 
F. I. D. P. S. fieri jussit do pe- 

cuiiia sua. 
F. M. D. D. D. fecit monuemn- 

tum datum decreto decu • 

rionum. 
F. P. 1). 1). L. M. fecit publico 

decreto decurionuin locum 

monuinenti. 



F. Q. Flamen Quirinalis. 

F. T. C. fieri testamento cnra 

F. V. F. fieri vivens fecit. 

G. L. geuio loci. 
G. !M. genio malo. 

G. P. K. genio, seu gloria poj 

Komani. 
G. D. gratis datus, vel dedit. 
G. S. genio sacrum, genio senat 
G. V. S. genio urbis sacn 

gmtis votum solvit. 

H. habet, hac, hastatus, hmi 

hie, bomo, honcjsta, hoB 

bora, horis, bostis. 
H. B. M. F. liBBree bene mere 

fecit. FC. faciundum curav 
H. C. CV. hie condi curav: 

hoc cinerarium constituit 
n. DD. hajredes dono dedei 

honori domiis divinaj. 
HE. U. F. S. P. h«res moi 

mentum fecit sua pecunic 
inc. LOG. HER. N. S. 
inc. LOC. HER. XON. SP 

hie locus haeredeni non 

quitur. 
II. L. II. X. T. hunc locum bae 

non teneat. 
II. M. AD. H. N. T. . 
IT. M. AD. II. N. THAN. 1 

monumentum ad ha3re< 

non traiLsit. 
II. N. S. N. L. S. bo3rc8 non 

quitur nostrum locum 

pill tune. 
HOC. M. H. N. F. P. hoc m 

umentum ha;redes no! 

fecerunt ponero. 
II. P. (•. liiores ponendum cii 

vit, hie ponendum curav 
H. P. C. L. D. D. I). lia>ros p 
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1 endum onrsTit looo, date 




decreto decurioimm. 


innocentiasimo piiero, in 


n. 8. C. P. S. bio curavit poni 


pace, jueeit poni. 


Bepulohrum, hoc sepuluhrum 


I. S. V. P. impensa sua vivua 


oondidit sua pecunia, hoo 


poBuit, «eu viri posuSre. 


sibi condidit proprio samptu. 




H. T. V. P. htores titulum vivua 


K. B. M. carisaimie, i^ oariesimo 


poBnit, huno titulum vitub 


bone merenti. 


posnit. 


K. CON. ©. carisaimffl conjngi 




defunotfe (©nmwra), 


I. AG. in agro. 


K.D. oalendis decembria, capita 


I. C, Jndex cognitionum. 


diminutua. 


I. D. M. inferia djie maledictls, 




Jovi deo magno. 


L. liberta. 


I. F. P. LAT. in front« pedea 


L. B. D. M. libena bene merito ' 


latum. 


dioavit, locnm bene merenti 


IL V. DD. dnnmviris dedioanti- 


dedit. 


hw. 


L. F. C. libena Ben curavit. 


II. VIE. ATG. duumviris AnguB- 


libertiB faciendum curavit, ' 


talia. 


libertia fieri curavit, locum 


11. VIR. COL. duumvir colonias. 


fieri curavit, lugens fieri 


II. VIR. I. D. dmimver juri 


curavit. ! 


dicundo. 


LIB. ANIM. VOT. libero animo 


II. VIR. gQ. Q. RP. 0. PEC. 


votum. 


ALIMENT, duumyiro quin- 


L. L. PA. Q. L. libertia liber- 


quennali quEestori respnb- 


tabna familiiBqne liberto- 


licEB opemm peonnise ali- 


rum. 


mentariffi. 


L. M. T. F. J. locum m on umenti 


III. VIR. AED. CER. triuTOvir 


testamento fieri jussit. 1 


Eedilb cerealJB. 


LOC. D. EX. D. D. locus datus 


IITI, V. quatuor viratna. 


ex decreto decurionura. 


!in. VIR. A. P. F. quatuor Tiri 


L. P. C. D. D. I>. locua public* 


argentu, eel auro. publico 


concewua datua decreto de- 


feriundo. 


curionnm. 


nil. VIREL lOVR. DEIC. 


L. Q. ET. LIB. libertiaque et 


qnattnor viri jnri dicundo. 


libertabuB. 


IIIIH. VIR. QQ. 1. D. ses vir 


L. XX. N. P. seetertiis viginti 




nummiim pendil. 


IN. AGP. PXV. IN. P. P. XXV. 




in agro pedea qmndeoim in 


MAN. IRAT. H. manea iratoa 


fronte pedes viginti qninque. 


liabeat 


I. 0. M. D. D. SAC. Jovi Optimo 


M. B. memoria bon«, merenti 




bene, mnlier bona. 
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M. D. M. SACK, magna) deum 

matri sacrum. 
MIL. K. PR. milites cohortis 

prsetoria}. 
M. P. y. millia passns quinquc, 

monumentum poenit vivens. 

NAT. ALEX, natione alexan- 

drinus. 
NB. O. nobili genere. 
N. D. F. E. ne de familia exeat. 
N. H. V. N. AVG. nuncupavit 

hoc votnm nnmini Angusto. 
N. N. AVGG. IMPP. nostri Au- 
gust! imperatores. 
NON.TRAS.n.L. non transilias 

hunc locum. 
N. T. M. numini tutclari mun- 

oipii. 
N. V. N. D. N. P. 0. neque ven- 

detur neque donabitur neque 

pignori obligabitur. 

OB. HON. AVG VR. ob bonorem 

auguratils. 

II. VIR. duumviratiis. 

O. 0. ordo clarissimus. 

O. E. B. Q. C. osKa ejus bene 

quiescant condita. 
0. H. I. N. R. S. F. omnibus 

honoribus in republica sua 

functus. 
(). LIB. LIB. omnibus libertis 

libertabus. 
O. O. ordo optimus. 
OP. DOL. opus doliare, $eu do- 

liatum. 



PED. Q. BIN. pedes quad 
bin! 

P. GAL. prefectns GkJliamm 

PIA. M. H. S. E. S. T. T. L. 
mater hie sita est, sit 1 
terra levis. 

P. M. passQs inille» patrcx 
municipii, pedes mille, \ 
minus, pontifex nuadn 
post mortem, posuit mers 
posuit masrenSy posuit mo 
mentum. 

P. P. i^ter patrise, pater pal 
tus, pater |iatrain, patn 
posuit, pecuni A public^, | 
petuus populus, posnit p 
fectus, praetorio pneposii 
propria pecunia, pro p 
tione, pro prastor, pub) 
posuit, publico propositui 

P. Q. E. rel P. Q. EOR. postc 
quo eorum. 

P. S. D. N. pro sal ate dom 
nostri. 

P. V. S. T. L. M. posnit vote s 
cepto titiilum libcns mer: 

Q. K. quajstor canditatns. 
Q. PR. vel Q. PROV. qua« 

provincial. 
Q. R. t?eZ Q. RP. quaestor rei pi 

licae. 
Q. V. A. IIL M. II. D. V. i 
1 vel qu83 vixit annos t\ 

menses duos, dies quinqn 
Q. V. A. P. M. qui vixit am 

plus minus. 



P. B. M. patri, seu patrono, »eti R. C. romana civitas ; rom 

poHuit bene morenti. ' cives. 

P. (;. ET. S. AS. D. ponendum , R. N. LONG. P. X. retro i 

curavit ct sub ascia dedi- | longo pedes decern. 

cavit. ROM. ET AVG. COM. A 
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liomffi et Auguato communi- 




tatcB Asise. 


ouravit. 


I^. r. C. republioB causa, re- 


T. T. F. V. titalam tesl«mentuni 


publioaa coneervalnr, repub- 


fieri Toluit 


Hcai Gonstituonda^ retro 




pedes centum. 


V. C. P. V. vir cUrisaimus pra>. 


R.R.PEOX.CIPP. P. CLXXIIII 


fectns urbi. 


rejectis mderibua proxime 


V. D. P. 8, vivena dedit propria 


cippitm pedes oen*um sep- 


sumptii, vivene do pecuiiia 


tuaginta quatuor. 


sua. 


R. S. P. reqnietorium sibi poBuit. 


V. E.D.N.M.Q.E. Yiregregiua 




devotm numini majeelati 


8. BaceUum, sacrum, Bcriptus, 


que ejus. 


semis, eenatus, aepulchmm. 


VI. ID. SEP. Bexto iduB aeptem- 


soquitnr, serva, tiibi, bih- 


bria. 


gnli, MtuB, solvit, stipen- 


VIl. VIR. EPUL. Beptem v\v 


dium. 




B. anoia. 


V. L. A, S. votum libena auimo 


8. centuria. 


BoWit. 




VO. DE. vota decennalia. 


SB. ribi, Bub. 


V. 8. A. L. P. voto BUBoepto aniino 


S. D. D. Bimul dedenmt, vd 


libem poauit. 


dedicavemnt. 


V, V. C. C. viri clarisaimi. 


8. ET. L. L. P. E. aibi et libertis 


VX.B.M.F.n.8. E. S. T. T. L. 


IJbertabus poeterie ejos. 


uxor bene mereuti fecit, bio 


S. F. 8. sine frande eua. 


sitUB est, ait tibi tei-ra levis. 


SON. eigiium. 






X. mille. 


po&i juanit. 


X. ANNALIB. decennalibus. 


SOLO. PVB. a P. D. D. D. aolo 


X. nil. K. F, dcoimo quarto 


publico Hibi poBuit dftta 


kalendiB fcbniarii. 


decrelo decurionum. 


X. VHt. AGR. DAND. ADTR. 


S. P. C. sua pecunia Mimlituit. 


IVO. decern vir agrisdaudi8 


BDtDptu propriocuravit 


attribuendis jiidicandia. 


8. T. T. L. sit tibi ten* lovis. 




8. V. L. D. idbi vivens loonm 


vir aaovia fooieudiN. 


dedit 


XXX. P. IN. F. triginte pedes 




in fronle. 


TABVL. P. H. C. tabularius pro- 


XXX. S. 8. trigeaJmo stipwndif. 


vinciffl Hispanice citorioris. 


aeptdtna. 


^^^ 
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EXAMPLES OF ROMAN INSCHIPTIONS OF DIFFERENT PEBIOK 
Inscription on Duilian Column, u.c. 4i»3. n.c. 261. 

C. BILIOS. M. F. COS. ADVOnSOM. CARTAClJilENSEIS. ES. 8ICELIAD. 
REM. CEICENS. ECESTANOS. COCNATOS. POPLI. ROMANI. AnTISVMAD 
OIJSEDEOSED. ESEMET. LECI0NEI8. C ART ACINI ES8EI8. OHKEIH. 
MAXIM03QVE, UACISTHATOS. LVCAES. B0VEB08. RELlCTEia 
NOVEM. CA8TBEIB. EXFOCIONT. MACBLAM. MOENITAM, ■VRBEM 
PVCNASDOD. CKPET. ENQVE. EODEM. MACESTR-ITOD. PROSPEEK 
REM, NAVEB08. MArId CONBOL. PRIMOS. CESET. RESMEICOSQVE 
CLA8ERQVE. NATALES PRIMOS. ORNAVET. PABAETQVE DIEBOS. IX 
CVMQVE EI8. NAVEBVS CLASEI8. POESHCAS. OMNIS. PARATASQ'V-K 
8VM.\8. COPIAB CARTAClNrENSls. PHAESBNTED. MAX^TIOD 
DICTATOEED. OLOltOM. IN ALTOD MAKID. PTCNAKDOD. TICET 
XXXQVE: NAVEIS. CEPET. CVM. 80CIEI8. 8EFTEMRiBMOMQVE DTCH 
QVINRESMOSQVE, THIBESMOSQVE. NAITIIS. XX, DEPBESET 

AVBOM. CAPTOM. NVMEI. (D CD CD DC^C. 

ARCKNTOM. CAPTO M. FBAEDA. MVMEl. CCcT.OJD C . 

CRAV E CAPTOM.AEB C C OljOJ CC c l303C0Cl3Jj"c C cI.1J3 CCO ljoa COClaOO 

cccloao coolooa ccclooo ocolaao cccloao ccclooo cccloao cccLdos 
coolixxj ccoIm3 ccoIoo3 cccIiXK) cccIdoo cccL)D3 cocIom poksod 

TRIOMPOqVE NAVAI.ED. PHAEDAD. POPLOM. BOMANOM. DOSA^-ET 
CAPTIVOB. CABTACINIENSE18, INCENVOS. DVXET. ANTE. CVEOM 
PRIMOSQVE. COSSOL. DE. SItlELEIS. CLASEQVE CABTACINIENSEOM 
TRIOMPAVET. EAJtOM. BEBOM. EBCO. 8. P. Q. R. EI. HANCE. COLVKKAM. P. 

In more modern ortht^raphy. 
C. DVILIVS. HI. F. COS, ADVERSVS. CARTHAGrNIE>*SE& 
IN. SICILIA. REM. GERENS. EGESTANOS. GOGNATOS- 
POPVLI. ROMANI ARCTISSIMA OBSIDIOSE. EXEMIT 
LEGIONES. CARTHAGINIENSES. OMNES. MAXIMOSQ\*E 
MAGISTRATU8 ELEPHAKTIS RELICTIS NOVEM. CAS- 
TUIS. EFFVGERVNT. MACELLAM MVNITAM VRBEM. 
PVGXANDO. CEPIT. IXQVE. EODEM. MAGISTRATV. PROS- 
PERE EEir. NAVIBVS. MART. CONSVL. PRIMUS. GESSIT, 
REMIGISQVE CLASSESQVE. NAVALES. PRIMVS. ORNA- 
VIT. PARAVITQVE DIEBVS, LX. CVSIQVE. IIS. NAVIBV9 
CLASSES. PVNICAS OMNES PARATASQVE SVMMAS. 
COPIAS. CARTHAGINIENSES. PRAESEKTE. MASTMO. DIC- 
TATORE ILLORVM. IN. ALTO. MARI. PVGNANDO VICIT 
XXXQVE NAVES. CEPIT. CVM. SfJCIIS. SEPTIREMEMQVE. 
DVCIS. QVINQVEREMEMQVE. TRIREMESQVE. NAVES XS 
DEPRESSIT. 



THE paLjEogbapht of different nations, see 

AVRVM. OAl'TVM. NVUMI. III. M. DCC. 
AttGENTVM. CAPTVM. PRAEDA. NVMMI. C. M. C, 
GRAVE CAPTVM. AE3. XXI. C. M. PONDO. 

TRIVMPHOQVE. NAVALI. PKAEDA. POPVLVM. ROMANVM. 

DONAVIT. CAPTIVOS. CAETHAGINIEKSES. IXGENVOS 

DVXIT. ANTE. C\TtRVM PRIMVSQVE. CONSVL. DE. 

SICVLIS. CLASSEQ. CARTHAGIKIENSIVM. TRIVMPHAVIT. 

EARVM. RERVM. ERGO. S. P. Q. R. EI. HANCE. COLVM- 

NAM. P. 

Oipitol. 



Iiucription on the Sarcophagut of L. Sctpio Barl/alus, great-grandfaiher 
of Sdpio Afrieanw. Coniul V.C. 455. ac 297. 

CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SOIPIO. BARBATVS. GSAIVOD. 

PATRE 
PPOGNATVS. FORTIS. VIR. SAPIENSQVK. QVOIVS. FORMA. 

VIRTVTEI. PARISVMA 
FVIT. CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. QVEI. FVIT. APVD. 

VOS. TAVRASIA- CISAVNA. 
SAMNIO. CEPrr. SVBIGIT. OMNE. LOVCANA. OPSIUESQV. 

ABDOVCIT. 

Vatican. 



On Hie lunJi of Lucioi Sdpto, ton of Sc. Burbatui. Contul V.C. 
B. c. 2i9. 

HONC. OLNO. PLOIRVME. C0N8KNTI0NT. H 
DVONOEO. OPTVMO. FVISE. VIRO 
LVCIOM. SCIPIONE. FILI03. BARBATl. 
CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. illC. FVET. A. 
HEC. CEPIT. CORSICA. ALERIAQVE. VRliE 
DEDET. TEMPEST AT IB VS. AIDE. MERETO. 

According to the Auguetan crtht^raphj-. 
HVNC. VNVM. PLVRIMI. CONSEXTIVNT ROM^E 
BONORVM OPTIMVM. FVISSE. VIRVM 
LVCIVM. aCIFIONEM. FILIVS. BARBATL 
COXSVL. CENSOR. ^EDILIS. HIC. FVIT. 
mC. CEPIT CORSICAM. ALERIAMQVEVHKEM 
IlKDIT TRMPE9TATIBVS. .^DEM. MKRITO. 



4 
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Epitaph of Syphax, king of Numidia, who was brought to Italy hy Scipio 

Africanus, to grace hia triumph, ac. 203. 

SYPHAX. NVMIDIAE. REX. 

A. SC. PIONE. AFRC. IVR BEL. CAVSA. 

ROM. IN. RIVMPH. SVMORNV. 

CAPTIVS. PERBVCTVS. 

INTIBVRTINO. TERRI. RELEGATV. 

SYAMQSERVIT-V-INANIREVOL 

SVPREM. B. CLAVSIT 

ETATIS, ANN. XL VIII. M. VL B. XI 

CAPTIVITS. V. OBRVT 

P. C. SCPIO. CONT)ITOSEPVL. 

It may be written at length in the following manner : 

SYPHAX. NVMIDIAE. REX. 
A. SCIPIONE. AFRICANO. IVRIS. BELLI. CAVSA. 
ROMAM. IN TRIVMPHVM. SWM. ORNANDVM. 

CAPTIWS PERDVCTVS 

IN. TIBVRTINORVM. TERRIS. RELEGATVS 

SVAMQVE. SERVITVTEM. IN. ANIMO. REVOLVENS. 

SVPREMAM. DIEM. CLAVSIT. 

ETATIS. ANNO. XLVIIL MENSE. VL DIE XI 

CAPTIVITATIS. VL OBRVTVS 

P. C. SCIPIONE. CONDITORE. SEPULCRI. 

Vaticem, 

Epitaph on the tomb of C. Poblicius Btbulus. According to JBurtori he 
was prohohly grandson (f the C. Pobl. Bibulus, who was tribune in v.c. 544. 
This would fix the date of the monument about 630 U.c, 123 B.C. 

C. rOBLTCIO. L. F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORIS 

VTRTVTISQVE. CAVSSA. SENATVS 

CONSVLTO. POPVLIQVE. IVSSV. LOCVS. 

MOXVMENTO. QVO. IPSE. POSTERIQVE 

i:iVS. INFEKREXTVR. PVBLTCE. DATVS. EST. 

At the foot of the Capitoline Hill 



Inscription of Augustus ^ on his restoration of the Aqua Julia, b.c. 34. 

IMP. CAESAR. DlVl. IVLL F. AYGVSTVS. 
PONTIFEX MAXIMYS. COS. Xll. 
TRIBVNIC. POTEST. XIX. IMP. XI III. 
RIVOS. AQVAKYM. OMNIVM. REFECIT. 

On the Porta St. Lorenzo. Home. 
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On the ariA of Titiu. A.D. 82. 
SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMAKVS 
UIVO. TITO. DIVI. VESPASIANI. F. 

VESPA8IAN0. AVGV8T0. 



AiKitiisr iiueri^iatt eu^msed to hai<e been on the oUier aide of the arch. 

IMP. TITO. OAESARI. DIVI. VESPASIANI. F. 

VESPASIANO. AVG. PONTIFICI. MAXIMO 

TKIB. POT. X. IMT. XVU. COS. VIII. P. V. 

PRINCIPI. SVO. a P. Q. K. 

QVOD. PBAECEPTIS. PATHIS. COKSILIISQVE. ET. 

AVSPIUII3. GENTEM. IVDAEOBVM- DOMVIT. ET. 

VRBEM. HIEBOSOLYMAM. OMNIBVS. ANTE. SE 

UVCIBVS. BEGIBVS. GENTIBVSQVE. AVT. FBVSTBA 

PETITAM. AVT. OMNINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 

On the column of IVajan. a.v. 115. 

SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMANVS. 

IMP. CAES. DFVL NERVAE. F. 

TBAIANO. AVG. GERM. DACICO. PONT 

MAXIMO. TBIB. POT. XVn. IMP. VI. COS. VL P. P. 

AD. DECLABANDVSL QVANTAE. ALTITVDINIS 

MUN8. ET. LOCVS. TANTIS. OPERIRVS. SIT. EGESTVS. 



i 
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On the urcA of Septimiui Seixnu. a.d. 2U5. 
IMP. CAES. LVCIO. SEITIMIO. M. FIL. 8EVER0. PIO. 

PEPTINACI. AVG. PATRl. PATRIAE. PABTHICO. ABA- 

BICO. ET 
PARTHICO. ADIABENICO. PONTIFIC. JIAXIWO. TRIBVMC. 

POTEST. XI. IMP. XI. COS. III. PROCOS. ET 
IMP. CAES. AL AVRELIO. L. FIL. AXTONINO. AVG. PIO. 

FELICL TRIBVNIC. POTEST. VL COS. PEOCO& P. P. 
OPTIMIS. FORTISSIMISQVE. PRINCIPIBVS. 
OB. REM. PVBLICAM. RESTITVTAM, IMPEBIVMQVB. PO- 

PVLI. ROMAN!. PROPAGATVM 
IXSIGNIBVS. VIRT\TIISV8. EORVM. DOML F0RI8QVE. 

SESATVa I'OPVIA'SQVE. ROMANVS. 
The word» opnms K»«riss(Mi»QVK ntiMcir-uiv^ were Biibetilut«(l by 
(Wacalta. iiflcr ho bud put liU brother GeU tu death a.d. 2I.'J, fur 
the original woMm p. sKPr. lvv. rii.. uiiTAtu somuas. uakbaki. 
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On the areh of Oallietuu. a.d. 260. 

GALLIENO. CLEMENT I3SIM0. PRINCIPI. 

CVIVS. INVICTA. VIETVS. 

SOLA. PIETATE. S\TEKATA. EST. 

ET. SALONINAE. SANCTISSIMAE. AVG. 

M. ATOELrVS. VICTOR 

DEDICATISSIM\'S. 

NVMINI. MAIESTATIQVE 

EOHVM. 

On Via arch of Omtfanlitie, erected on his victory over JUaawifi) 
A.I.. 312. 

IMP. CAE3. PL. CONSTANTINO. MAXEMO. 

P. F. AVGVSTO. S. P. Q. B. 
QVOD. IN8TINCTV. DIVlMTATia MENTIS. 

MAGNITVDINE. CVM. EXERCITV. SVO 

TAM. DE. TYKANNO. QVASI. DE. OMNI. EIVS 

FACTIONE. VNO. TEMPORE. JVSTIS. 

REMPUBLICAM. VLTVS. EST. ARMIS. 

AHCVM. TBIVMPHI8. IN8IGNEM. DICAVIT. 



. ARHIVS. DIOMEDES 



SIBI. SVIS. MEMOHIAE. 
MAGISTER. PAG. AVG. FELIC. SVBVHB. 



PomjMH. 



M. ALLEIO. LVCCIO. LIBELLAE. PATRI. AEDILI 
IL VIR. PRAEFECTO. QVIKQ. ET. M. ALLEIO. LIBELLAE. F. 
DEOVRIONL VJXIT. ANNIS. XVII. LOCVS. MONVMENTI 
P\T1LICE. DAl-VS. EST. ALLEIA. M. F. UECIMILLA. SA- 

CERDOS 
PVBLICA. CERERIS. FACIENDVM. CVBAVIT. VIHO. ET. 

FILIO. Pompeii. 
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NAEVOLEIA. I. LIB. TYCHE. SIBI. ET 

C. MVNATIO. EAVSTO. AVG. ET. PAGANO. 

CVI. DECVRIONEa CONSENSV. FOPVLI 

BISELLIVM. OB. MEBITA. EIVS. DECREVERVNT 

HOC. MONIMESTVM. NAEVOLEIA. TYCHE. LIBEBTIS. 

SVIS. 
LIBEKTABVSQ. ET. C. MVNATI. FAVSTI. VIVA. FECIT. 



M. PORC. M. F. 
EX. DEC. DECRETO. 
IN. FRONTEM. P. XXV. 
IN. AGRO. PED. XXV. 



PontjMti. 



IVLIA. ALPINVLA 

HIC. lACEO 

IKFEHCIS PATRIS INFELIX. PR0LE9 

DEAE. AVENTIAE. SACERDOS 

EXOBARE PATEIS. NECEM. NON. POTVI 

MALE. MOKI, IN. FATIS. ILLE. ERAT 

VIXI. ANSOS. XXIII 

" I know of DO human compoeitiou so affecting as this, nur i 

history of deeper intereat." — Bgron. 



D. M. 

DASVMIAE. SOTERIDL LI 

BERTAE. OPTIMAE. ET. CON 

IVGL SANCTISSIMAE. BENE 

MER. FEC. L. DASVMI\'S. CAL 

LISTVS. CVM. QVA. VIX. AN 

XXXV. SINE. VLLA. QVE 

BELLA. OI-TANft VT. IPSA 

SIBI. P0TIV8. SVl'ERSTES. FV. 

ISSET. QVAM. SB. SIBL SVPER 

tJTITEM. RELIQVISSET. 

On It ripfiua in ike Briliih ISuieum. 
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DIIS. MANIBVS 
CLAVDIAE. PISTES. 
PRIMVS. CONIVGI 
OPTVMAE. SANCTAE 
ET. PIAE. BENEMERITAE 
NON. AEQVOS. PARCAE. STATVISTIS. STAMINA. VITAE 
TAM. BENE. COMPOSITOS. POTVISTIS. SEDB. TENERE 
AIVIISSA. EST. CONIVNX. CVR. EGO. ET. IPSE. MOROB. 
SI. FELIX. ESSEM. PISTE. MEA. VIVERE. DEBVIT 
TRISTIA. CONTIGERVN. QVI. AMISSO. CONIVGB. VIVO 
NIL. EST. TAM. MISERVM. QVAM. TOTAM. PERDERE. 

VITAM. 
NEC. VITAE. NASCI. DVRA. PEREGISTIS. CBVDELIA 

PENSA. SORORES. 
RVPTAQVE. DEFICIVNT. IN. PRIMO. MVNERE. FVSI 
O. NIMIS. INIVSTAE. TER. DENOS. DARE. MVNVS. IN. 

ANNOS 
DECEPTVS. GRAVIVS. FATVM. SIC. PRESSIT. EGESTAS. 
DVM. VITAM. TVLERO PRIMVS. PISTES. LVGEA. CONIV- 
GIVM. 

GaUeria Lapidaria, VcUioaH, 



D. M. 

OTTEDIAE. ZMYRNAE. CONIVG. B. M. Q. V. ANN XVI 

M. VIII. C. SALVIVS. ABASCANTVS. FECIT. ET. SIBI. ET 

SVIS. l^OSTERISQVE. EOKVM 
inc. lACEO IN FELIX ZMYRXA. PVELLA. TEXEBRIS 
QVAE. ANNOS. AETATIS. AGENS. SEX. ET. DECEMEXSI- 

BVS. OCTO 
AMISL LVCEM. ANIMAM. ET. RAPVERVNT ,FATA INIQVA. 
CASTIOU VT PROBIOR SERVATIOR VLLA MARITO 
TE PRECOR HOC. QVI KELEGES. SI PIETAS HABETVLLA. 
UDCXM. 

SIC. SIMILE TITVLVM TIS NOX SCRIBERET OSSIS 

DISCEDENS Die ZMYHXA....E ITERVM TERET 

IX... 

GaJIeria Lapidana. Vaiimn. 
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VITRIA. I'HRYNE. VIXIT. TERBENOS. ANN03 
CARA MEIS- VLXI SVBITO FATALE. RAPINA 
FLORENTEM. VITA. SV8TVLIT. ATRA. DIES 
OC. TVMVLO. NVNC. 8VM. CINERES. SIMVL. NAMQVE. 

SACRATI 
PER.J|f^rREM. CARAM. 8VNT. POSITIQVE. MEI 
QV08. PIVS. SAEPE. COLIT. FRATEli CONIVXXQVE. 

PVELLAE 
ATQVE. OBITVM. NOSTRVJI. FLETIBVS. VSQVE. LVGENT 
DI. MANEg. ME. VNVM. RETINETE. VT. VIVEHE. POSSINT 
QVOS. SEMPER. OOLVI. VIVA. L[BENTE, ANIMO 
VT. 8INT. QVI. CINERES. N03TK0S. BENE. FLOHIBVS. 

SERTI 
SAEPE. OENENT. DICAT. SIT. MIHI. TERRA. LEVia 

GoReria Lapidartii. Vatiran. 



CHRISTIAN INSCKtPTIONS. 

As Chriatian inaoriptioiis form a portion of Roman inacriptiona, 
lieing contemporaneous and in the same language, we have thought 
fit to introduce here a short notice of them. 

Christian inscriptions form a separate class. They areallfuncreu), 
uiid are for the most part found in the catacombs, or aubteiTanean 
»jemeterio8* of the early Christians in Rome. They are character- 

■ The wwil cometoTf i» dwivod ftiim xo'^ariipnn', "n deeping placo." hence 
tbu freqneiit funnaln io the Chriatian epitaphs, "donnit in puce." be sleepa in 
peace; "dormitio Elpidis," the dtcping plsoe of Elpi«; "cubiculum AuMJai," 
llie deeping obsmher ot AuicUu. The tenn catseMob wiu apptleil to llieeu rab- 
lerraneaa cemeteriee at n much Inter (leriod. Tlie pTMtieo of anbtcrmneaa burinl 
Among tbe early OliriDtinns was cviilcnti; derivod from llic Jewish poabim of 
burying the dead in oxcamtrd aepnlclirea. and thai may havn boen adnplod hy the 
(srij Jewidi conreitB, Tbe Itoman Jews luul a vvry early cslncouib of tboir own, 
in the Honle Vurdo, contignons to their place of nboilc. in tlie TmaleTeriae qunrler 
of Bomo. Thiaaubternmenninodeof sepuUmtiid undoubtedly uT EKyptiftn origin. 
It is genemlly auppoaed tliat the early Cliriitiuiu lueil fir theit boriiil pLues tbe 
ezuavatioiui mudo by the Botnans Gir procuring etnne and ceniout for building 
porpowa. Tbii ia an eiTonuoiu view. lioceDt geologiail observadom on the soil 
of tbe AgTD'lloniano have shown tliut tbe >arbi<« of the Campngna consiata of 
Totconic rocka of different natorea and nges. Tlie carlieat of the acrice, the tub 
lithoido, wns conslButly eaipluyed from the earliail ngut in tbe liuildings of Ibe 
city. M altealed hy the maoiiTO btncka of the Cloncn Maximo, the tubulorium of the 
Capilnl, aud tbe walla of Itomntiu ; tho aeoond. or tuTa Knmoluic. whicli though il 
hujujit etAaiiAettrj oiioiigli to ivtuiu the fonu givuu to il hy tlw exuuTutoi, cannot 
hehown or rttmctod inblocia; and tho piusilniia, wbleh bos licun cxIunsiTely 
uiul in nil a;,-cs lt>r rnortor -x Uonuui wmi-nt Tlie tiiSt lilhoide and the puiioLin* 
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iHed by symbols and foruiuloi peculiar to tlie Cbristiaa creed i the 
idea of another life, ti life beyuud the grave, uaually prevftila in 

The §)'mbolH found in connection with the fuaereal inBcriptioDatis 

of tliree kinds; the hirger proportion of tbeije refer to the pnj&BiiLiB 

of ChiiBtianity, itA doctrines and its graces. A seooiid 

partly secular descriptiun, only indicate the trades of the'ai 

and the remainder repre«cut proper names ; thus a lion mnet t» 

read as a proper name. L^, an aas. Onager, a dngon — 

\P/> Draamliut. Of the first kind the most usually met witli 

yfc^ is the mouugram of Christ.* The other Hytubola gene- 

* ' ' rally in use are the ship, the emblem of the ohuioh, the 

tiaU {'x&vi, containing the initials of 1t;<tovi X/Morof 9nw 

Yios Sunjp) the emblem of Christ. The palm, the symbol of martyr- 

doin. The anchor represented hope in immortality ; the dove, peace. 

the Bt^ reminded the faithful of the piuus aspiration of the 

Psalmist; the hoi-so woa the emblem of atreiigtb in the faith; tia 

hunted hare, of persecution ; the peacock and the pboenix stood (oi 

faigns of the resurrection. Christ as the good pa.-ttor and tbe A — 

of the Apocalypse were also introduced in the epitaphs. Even 

personages of the pagan mythology were introduced, which the 

Christians employed in a concealed sense, as Orpheus, onohanting the 

wild beasta with tbe music of bis lyre, was the secret symbol of 

Christ as the civilizer of men leading all naltoua to th« faith. IJlj-ttet. 

fustened to the mast of his ship, was supposed to present some faiol 

resemblance U} the cnicifixion. 

The most usual written formulm are H. 11. I. F. hie requioocal in 

were tliuj alono used foi building piirpoaes b; the Komans, luid Uie catacombs ■» 
nefer fouiul excmTatol iu these. Tbe cataoumba weru liewu oalj in ths tub 
gianolare. aud were coasequeiitly txcaiated tiprcatily fur buriaia by the eat^ 
Chriatiaiu. Tbe Chriatiaii urcbitccts csrofulJj nvoUlL'd tlie masjife alrata of iba 
toia lithoide, aud we believe it ia aarertaiued ttial kI! thu knowii (»tacaiiil« 
ate driven cxclnBivelf oluiig tbe coliraea of tbe tufn granohue. With equal on 
theae BublertaBean engineera aToided the Jajera of puziohiiio, wliich wonlU Iwta 
reodered thoir work iaaeoaie, aiid ia which no pemuuicnE rook baub oould Lav* 
becQ constructed. Tboa we arrive at the curious fact, that in makiag the t^- 
ranbe tbe cxcuvalora carefully avoided tbo iitrala of buid ntuse aod Ibe stralarf 
aolt Btone, used respccUvelj fur buildiu); aud fur mortar, and atleclid Uialamra 
of medium hardness whieh wus lx.«t ndapttd to their peculiar purpose. — JEIdiobur^ 
Review, CXX. 

* This EDitnogram Is not of Qiristiuu urigin. It viae probably uiily adonted bj 
the Chriatians, as it occurs on ooiua of Probua who waa not a Christian, and in 
iascilptiODB anterior to Cbriatiaaily, It waa not in received use among the CbrM- 
tiaua uutil the time a! Censtantine. The cruaa, alone, ia found as 
delice in Egyptian pidnlings, flflcen reiituiita befuro Ihe Cliristiui c 
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I pace, BONAE. MEUURIAE. The foUowiiig are ako eomotimes 

I met with ; anima sancta salve, bibas (vivas) in Christo, and all those 

I in which the name of Chrifit or tho idpa of a rcaurreotion are 

' BxpresHed: gratia plena; innoi et dulcis, nobile deona; Kore, Xero 

(for the Greek Xaipt) ; lux vivas in Deo; pax fecnm eit; pudicte 

feminte, quioacas in pace ; qui in meum Deum oredidit ; reoesBit in 

Gomno pncis; recorditur illJuiiDeuB; Spiritus tuiis in pace ; xervus 

Dei fidelis ; vivo in (sterno ; zezeu (vivas) pie zezes (pie vivas). 

'llie pagan D. M. was also retained by the ChriafianB in the earlier 

ages. \A'hen Chrietianity was established on securer fonndations, im- 

precalinnsand anathemas agninat anypersoti who should violate the 

tombs, were also employed in the inaoriptions. These formulas are 

Bometimes fonnd— male j^reat inseptrltuB ; jaoeat non resiirgat, cum 

Juda partem habeat, ee qiiis sepulchrum hnnc violaverit ; Bet nmli- 

dictua et in perpelunm anathemafe eonatricfus. 

In claasifying the lioman inscriptions, M. de Itossi has adopted 
the following divisions: The first comprises thoBe inscriptions only 
which contain some express note of time, and are therefore bub- 
ceptihle of exact chronological arrangement. The second comprises 
the select inscriptions, viz. : first, sacred and historical ones, and 
next those which, either by testimony, by forms, or by symbok, 
illustrate the doctrines, the worship, or Ihe morals of the ChristianB. 
The ihird, the purely topographical, assigning each inscription its 
proper place among the ancient localities of Rome. This comprises 
aleo inBoriptions of unknown or uncertain locality, as well as in- 
scriptions of spurious origin or doubtful authenticity.* 

Tn considering the chronological arrangements of Christian in- 
Koriptions, it is important to keep in view that in the earlier cen- 
turies the Christiana kept nolo of time either by the years of the 
bishop, or by some of the civil forma which prevailed in the various 
countries in which they reBided. In Rome the common date was 
that of the consular year. The eommon use of the Christian era 
as a note of time began, as is well known, later than the sixth cen- 
tury, at which M. de Rossi's series terminates. In M. de Rossi's 
colleclion one inscription bears date from the year 107 a.d.. and 
another from 111. Of the period from the year 204, in which the 
next inscription with a date occurs, till Ihe peace of the church in 
312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions have been found; after the 
peace of the oharch Ihe number of dated inscriptions increases 
rapidly. Between the accession of Conetantine and the close of the 
fourth century, hia collection contains 450 dated inscriptions, and 
the fifth century' preaentd about the same number ; but in the siith, 
■ Rlintiitrgli Rrvifw. CXX, 
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the number agun decliDos, tliat century produciDg little wn 
than 200. 

In those cases where no note of time is marked, M. de Bosibt 
' availed himself of other chronological Indications and teBts, ismM 
on the langua^, on the style, on the names, and on the niaUnii 
execution of the inscription, in determining the date. Ontotlif 
11,000 estant Roman inscriptiona anterior to the seventh cealnij- 
M. de UosBi finds chronolcgical evidence of the date of no &nH 
than :;S74. 

One of the leadiug peculiaritioEi of these inscriptions is the freqtKo! 
disregard of the usual ruIcH of grammar, and the tendency to tin 
corruption of words, as " cum uxorem Buam," "cum qnem,"''p 
oaritatem," "santa" for "aanota," "seies" for "sexiee," "pomett' 
for " posnit," " iHcribit " for " soribit." Wo find also the ocobvj 
aspirate and its oontraty anticipated in their inscriptions; » 
Bosa* (oBsa), HoRiriSE, IIoctobres, Hetersa, and oo fur hue; i 
for hie. The letters also of these inscriptions are nsnally raj 
irregular. They are from half an inch to four inches in he^ 
coloured in the incision with a pigment resembling Venetian wL 
The sense, too, of the inscriptions is not alwaj-a very obvioos. An 
extreme simplicity of language and sentiment is the prevailing 
oharaotoristic of the earlier inscriptions. But on the oUier laiii 
exaggerated examples of the opposite style are occasionallj IBS' 
with. 

Another peculiarity in these Christian insoriptiona is the dinM 

of the three names usually assumed by the Romans. M- de Bow 

has given twenty inscriptions with the names complete, prior to 

Conatantine. Of these, no fewer than seventeen have pi^noffiin 

whereas after Conatantine preuomimi may be said entirely to ^ 

appear. The gentile name was displaced by new forms lermitiatiiig 

in ntiva, as Lactantantiua, Creacentius. The names of tbe fonrili. 

fifth, and later centuries are usually fanciful appellations, as rurm. 

cXirts, ayamj, Decentia, Prudentia, Dignitas, Idonitas, Benstns, Be- 

demptus, Frojectus ; or self-abasing appellations, as Stercorins, Cod- 

tnmolioaus. Compound names are also found, Deus dedit, Servm 

Dei, AdeodatuR, Quod Deua viilt. In general, the Christians took the 

names of their saints, sometimea they retained their pagan uauvK, 

such as Afrodiaius, Mercuriua. Thoy assumed also the namee o( 

jiimiUs, as Loo, Oni^r, ITrsa, Ursula. 

At the date of the discovery of the Itoman catacombs, the wholt 

', body of known Christian inscriptions collected from all ptaU d 

\ Ilaly, fell far short of a thonsand in nnmber. Of these, too, nota 

ft single one was of subterranean origin, and not dated earlier ttaa 
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553 A.D. At present the CbriBtian inscriptjona of Iforae alone, and 
ftnt«nijr to the eistb century, considerably exceed 11,000. They 
have boon carefully removed from the cemeteriee, and are now 
datisificd by Cavalier de Eoswi, previoua to their being fixed in the 
walls of the Chiistian musonra, recently formed by oi'der of V\\\a IX., 
in the Latemn I'alace. A lat^ number of these inacriptions 
ai'e sXsa inserted in the walls of the Galleria Lapidaria in tbo 
Tatican. 



8IGLA ; OB. CHKISTIAN ABBBEVIATION8. 



A. &T0, anima, atiliie, &q. 

A. B. SI, animm bene morenti. 

A. D. anima dulcis. 

B. F. bonoe feminse, bonte fidei. 
B. M. bene merenti. 

BVS. V. bonus vir. 

Oil. F. clariesima fomina, eel filia. 
C B. corpus roquiescit, vd re- 
poeitum. 

D. depoaitiia, donuit, dnlcia, Ac 
D. B. Q. dulciB bene quieBcaa 1 
D. D. S. deoessit de eosoulo. 
D. I. P. deccBsit in pace. 
DM. Dominus. 
DPS. depositus, depositio. 

H. E. I. P. hio reqniesoit in pace. 

IN. D. in Deo, indictione. 
IN. P. D. in pace Domini. 
IN. X. in airiato. 

H. monnmontum, memoria, mar- 



N. DEVS. nobile dooiw. 



I P. pax, ponendna, poeuit, 

P. M. plus, minus. 
I PP8. probus. 

I". Z. pie zezes. 

I (J. quiescat. 
Q, FV. AP. N, qui fuit apml nos 

B. recesfiit, requiesoit. 

B. I. FA. requicBoat in pace, 

6. Balve, spirituB, sims. 

SAC, VO. sacra vii^. 

8. I. D. spiritns in Deo. 

SO. M. Bttnctffi memoritn. 

a T. T. C. Bit tibi teatiB oiBluni. 

®. dayttvrra, defuncta. 
TT. titulum, 

V. visit, vii^, vivos. 

V. B. vir bonus. 

V. C. vir olarisaimuB. 

VV. F. vive felis. 

V. S. vale, salve. 

V. X. vivas chariBsimo. 

X. Christos, decern. 

Z. Zeses, Zoro (Jesus). 
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EXAMPLES OF CHRISTIAN INSCBIPTIONB OP 
DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

D. M. 

P. LIBERIO VICXIT 

ANI N. II MENSES N. HI 

DIES N. VIII. R. ANICIO 

FAVSTO ET VIRIO GALLO 

COSS. 

Pnblins Liberio lived two years, three months, and eight dayi. 
AnicinB Faustus and Yirins GalluB being consuls, ▲.d. 102. 



SERVILIA. ANNORVM. XIII 
PIS. ET BOL. COSS. 

Servilia, aged thirteen, died in the consulate of Piso Bolanns. 

A.D. 111. 



TEMPORE. ADRIANI. IMPERATORIS. MARIVS. ADOLIS- 

GENS DVX 

MILITVM. QVI. SATIS. VIXIT DVM VITAM PRO CHO CVM. 

SANGVINE 
CONSVNSIT. IN. PACE. TANDEM QUIEVIT. BENE MEEEN- 

TES CVM 
LACRIMIS. ET. METV. POSVERVNT. I. D. VI. 

In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a yoimg 
military oflScer who had lived long enough, when with blood he 
gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested in peace. The well- 
deserving set up this with tears and in fear, on the 6th before the 
ides. A.D. 130. 



KiZ^OOHAPffT OF DlFFEnESfSTi 

ALEXANDER M0RTVV8 NON EST SED VIVIT aVPER 

ASTRA ET C0RPV8 
IN HOC TVMVLO QVIESOIT VITAM EXl'LEVIT 8VB AN- 

TONINO IMl'o 
QVIVBI MVLTV'JI BENE FITII ANTEVENIBE PRAEVI- 

DERET PROGRATIA 
ODIVM REDDIDIT QENVA ENIM FLECTENS VERO DEO 

8ACR1FICATVRV8 
AD 8VPPLICIA DVCITVRO TEMPOBA INFAVSTA QVIBVa 

INTER SACRA 
ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM 8ALVARI POSSIMVS 

QVID MISERIVS 
VITA SED QVID MISERIVS IN MORTE CVM AB AMICI8 

ET PARENTIBVS 
SEPELIRI NEQVEASiT TANDEM IN COELO CORVSCAKT 

PARVM VIXIT QVI 
VIXIT IV. X. TEM. 

In Christ. Alexauder is not dead, but lives beyond the ataro, 
and his body reels in this tomb. He lived under the Emperor 
Aniouinus, who, foreseeing that grent benefit wuuld result from his 
services, returned evil for good. For, while on his knees, and about 
to eacTifice to the true God, be was led away to execution. 0, sad 
times! in whieh sacred rites and praj^rs, even in caverns, afToi-d no 
protection to us. What can be more wretched than such life? and 
what than such a death ? when they could nut be buried by their 
friends and relations. — ^At length they sparkle in heaven. He has 
scarcely lived who has lived in ('hristian times. *.ri. 160. 

Frcnu /he remelerg of Si. GiUiiilo. 



AVRELIA DVLCISSIMA FILIA tJVAE 

DE. SAECVLO RECESSIT VIXIT ANN. XV. M. IIII. 

SEVERO ET QVINTIN C08S. 

Aurelia ; our Bweeteet daiigliter, who departed fVtim the world. 
Slie lived filteen yean and four months. Severus and Quintinux 
being conhuls, i.n. 33.^. 



i 
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B. 11 

OVBICVLVM. AVHELIAR MAKTINAE. CA£IT 

ADQVE. PVDI. 
CISSIMAE FEMINAE QVE FECIT. IN. COrVGl 

xxiir. D. xiin. 

BENE MERENTI. QVE VIXIT. ANN. XU M. XL 

DEPOSITIO Eia 
DIE. III. NONAS. OCT. NErOTIANO. ET FAOVNDO 

IN I'ACE. 

'I'o thu well deBei*ving. 
The chamber uf Aurelia Maitina, my wife, most cbasle an 
who Jived in wedlock twenty-three yeara and fourteen < 
the Weil-deserving one, who lived forty yeare, eleven mc 
thirteen days. Her burial wuh oh the third nonee of Ocic 
potianua and Facuudus being consuls. In peace, a.d. 33f 
GaUeria Lapidaria, 



ROMANO. NEOFITO 

BENEMERENTI QVI VI 

XIT. ANNOS. Vni. DXV. 

HEQVIESOIT IN PACE DN 

FL. GRATIANO, AVG. II. ET. 

PETHONIO PROBO. CS. 

To RomanuH, iLe iifophyte, ihe well- deserving, who li 
years, fifteen diiys!. lie rcKta in the peace of the Lord. 
Gralianiis and I'etronius ProbiiH being consuls. a.ti. 371. 



HIC gVlESClT ANCILLA DEI QVE DE 
SVA OMNIO POSSIDIT DOMVM ISTA 
QVEM AMICE DEFI.EN" SOLACIVMQ REQVIRVNT 
PRO IIVNO VN\'M OKA SVDOLE.M QVEM SVPERI^ 
TITEM REQVISTI ETERNA UEQViEM FKLICITA 
a. CAVSA MANBIS IIIIX. KlILENDAS OTOBRIS 
CVCVKBITIXVS ET ABV-MDANTIVS HIC SIMVL Q 
DD. NN. GRATIANO V. ET TEODOSIO. AAGG. 
Thus lead by M. do Rossi : 
Hie ([uiescit ancilla Doi, quie de suia omnibus poseidc 
islam, quam amices deflent Ko]aciumi|ue roqiiininf. Pro 
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era aubule, qiiam superstitem reliquieli. j£tema in rec[Qie fcHot- 
tatU caUEa mauebia, XIV. kalendis Ootobris, CucarbitinUB et Abuni' 
dautiuH bio simul quiescunti. DDNN Graliuno v 6t Thuodotiio 
AiigUKtis (Conaulibua). 

Here rest)) a ii)tii(liuaid of God, wbo out of all ber ricbee now poa- 
Nesee.s but this one bouse, whom her friends bewui), and Beek in vain 
for consolation. Oh pray for tbiu one remaining daughter, whom 
thou huat left behind 1 Thou wilt remain in the eternal repose of 
bappineas. Ou the 14 of the Calends of October. CuoiirbitunuM 
and AbunidantiuB reet here together. In the consulship nf mii' 
Ijordx Giatiaa (V.) and Theodosius Einpei'oi-N. A.n. '660. 



PEBPETVAM SEDESI NVTIilTOR POSSIDES Il'bF, 
HIC MERITVS FINEM MAGMS DEFVKCTE PEEICLIS 
UIC KEQVIEM FELIX SVMIS COGENTIBVS ANNIS 
HIC POSnvS PAPAS ANTIMIOO VIXIT ANNIB LXX 
DEPOSITVS DOMIXO NOSTRO ARCADIO II ET FL. RVFINO 
VVCCSS NONAS NOUEMB. 

You, oui- nursing father, occupy a perpetual seat, being dead, and 
deserving au end of your great dangei-s. Here happy, you find rest, 
bowed down with years. Here lies the tutor Ant.imio, who lived 
70 yeare. Buried on the nonea of November ; our Lords Arcadius 
for the second time, and Flaviitx Riifmus being consuls, a.c. :i',>2. 
QaBfria Lapidaria. 



LKVITAE CONIVJiX PETROXIA FOUMA PVDfJRia 
HIS MEA DEPO.NENS SEDIBVS OSSA LOCO 

PARCiTE VOS LACRISIIS DVLCES CVM COXIVGE SATAE 
VIVENTEMQVE DEO CREDITE FLERE NEFAS 

DP IN PACE III NON OCTOBRIS FESTO VC. C0S8S. 

Petronia, a prioi't's wife, the type of modesty. In tbia pluco 1 lay 
my bunes ; spare your tears, dear husband and daiighterv, and be- 
lieve that it ia forbidden to weep for one who lives in God. Buried 
in peace on the 3rd none* of October, in the consulate of Festiui. 
A.D. 472. 



IKENK IN PACE. AltETVSA IN DEO. 

Irune sleciia in peace. Arctnsn elcejw in Ood. 




IK PACE 
AVRELIO. FELICI yVl DIXIT CVM COIVCE 
ANNOS X. VIII DVLCIS. IX COIVGIO 
BONE MEMORIE BIXIT. ANXOS. L. V 
RAFTVS ETERNE DOMVS. XII KAL. TESVAMAa 

To Aureliua Felis, who lived with his wife eighteen jv^t 
sweetest wedlock. Of good memory. He lived fiftv-fits f 
Snntclied away eternally on the twelfth Italend of Janniirr 
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PRIMITIVS IN PACE QVI POST 
MVLTAS. ANGVSTIAS FOKTJSSIMVS MARTYR 
ET. VJXIT. ANNOS P.M. XXXVIII COKIVG. SVO 
PERDVLCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT. 

Pi imitius in peace : a most valiant martyr after many torments. 
Aged 'SS, His wife raised this to her dearest well deserving 
husband. 



LANNVS XPI. MARTIR HIC REQVIESCIT. 
SVB DIOCLIZIANO PASSVS. 

Lanniis, a martyr of Christ, rests here. He suffered under Dio- 
cletian. 



NABIRA IN PACE ANJMADVLCIS 
QVI BIXIT ANNOS XVI. M.V 
ANIMA MELEIEA 
TIT\ LV FACTV 
A PARENTES. 

Navira in peace ; a sweet soul who lived 16 yeai-s and 5 months ; 
a soul sweet as honey : this epitaph was made by her parents. 



SEVERO FILIO DVL 

CISSIMO LAVRENTIVS 

PATER BENEMERENTI QVI BI 

XIT ANN. nil. ME. VIII. DIES. V. 

ACCERSITVS AB ANGELIS VII. IDVS. lANVA. 

Laurence to his sweetest son Severus, borne away by angels on 
the 7 th ides of January. 

macvs pver innocens 
p:sse iaminter innocntis coepisti. 
qvam staviles tivi haec vita est 
qvam telpyrvm excip et mater eclesiae deoc 
mvndo uevehtentem comprematvr pectokvm. 
ok mi tvs strvatvr fletvs ocvlorvm. 

Macus (or Marcus) an innocent boy. You have already begun to 
he among the innocent ones. How enduring i.s Kuch a life to yon ! 
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How gladly will your mother, the church of God, receive you, re 

taming to this world. Let us restrain our sighs and cease from 

weeping. 

GaUeria Lapidana. 



PAX 
mC MIHI SEMPER DOLOR ERIT IN AETO 
ET TWM BENERABILEM BVLTVM L.ICEAT VIDEBE 

SOPORE 
CONIVNX ALBANAQVE MIHI SEMPER CASTA PVDia 
RELICTVM ME TVO GREMIO QVEROR. 
QVOD MIHI SANCTVM TE DEDERAT DIVINITVS ATTOE 
RELICTIS TVIS lACES IN PACE SOPORE 
MERITA RESVRGIS TEMPORALIS TIBI DATA REQYETIO 
QVEVIXIT ANNIS XLV. MENV. DIES XIII 
DEPOSITA IN PACE FECIT PLACVS MARITVS 

Peace 
This grief will always weigh upon me : may it be granted me to 
behold in sleep your revered countenance. My wife Albana, alwsp 
chaste and modest, I grieve, deprived of your support, for om 
Divine Author gave you to me as a sacred (boon). You, weL^ 
deserving one, having left your (relations), lie in peace — in sleep- 
you will arise — a temporary rest is granted you. She lived 4? 
years, 6 months, and 13 days. Buried in peace. Placus, h^^ 
husband, made this. 

GaUeria Lapidaria. 
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TABLE OF EGYPTIAN CHKONOLOGY. 



Dynasty. 



I.-THINITE. 
Mkkes 

U.— THINITE. 
Khakkhos 

III.— MEMPHITE. 
IV.— MEMPHITE. 

SUUBB 

Sbofo I ^^„ ^ . . 

Nou-flHOPO (SupHia II.)* 
Mbhkahr (Mycrrikus) . 

v.— KLEPHANTINE. 
Shapkk (Cbphskn) . . 

VI.— MEMPHITE. 

\ Arxrrva \ 

NOFP'KB-BE. 
NlTUCRTS (QURKX). 

VII^MEMPHITE. 

VIIL— MEMPHITE. 

IX.-HERACLEOPITAN. 

X.— HERACLBOPITAN. 

XL— THEBAN. 

SSKOrEKKSC. 
AMUY-ir-HE I 



WiUdusoo. Bonaeo. ' Lepsius. 



2700 



3643 



3453 



2450 



3229 



2240 



3074 



1031 



2801 



Events. 



3893 , Founded the temple of Phtah. at 
Memphis. 



Introduction of the wonhh> of tha 
bull. Api« at Memph{», Mnevia at 
Ileliopoliii. 



3640 Building of the pyramids of Sakhara 
and Dashour (Lepsius). 



Builder of the pyramid of Abooaeer. 
3426 Builders of the great Pyramid. 

Bnilder of the third Pyramid. 



Builder of the second Pyramid. 



Was the first who added a roijuX pre> 
nomen to his phonetic nomen. call- 
ing himself Mair^Papi. The Maoria 
of the Greeks, aocordmg to Bunaen. 

Tombs of this period at Beol Mo- 
hammed el Kofoor. 



2330 



The last king of tha Xlth dynasty. 



* Mr. Birch reads these two names as KnuFBS and Khitum-Khttpkb, and regaida them as two 
names of the same monarch, which opinion haa been confirmed br the new tablet of Abydoa. found 
by Mr. Dlemichen. and l^ the tablet of Sakkara, discovered by Mariette. Shaatka he considers to 
be the Sumia II. of Manetho. 
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Pyiutty. 



Wilkinwo. Baiuen. Lepdns. 



Erentt. 



XII^THEBAN. 

OnXTABRK I. . . • 



Amuk-m-hb II. 

OBIBTASBir II. 

Oboxaodi III. 
Amix-ii-RB III. 

Amtjit-m-hb rv. 
Bbbkxhofr. 



2020 



2654 



2120 



The Setoncboslt of Manetho, and th* 
origiiua SMOstrii of tbe Greekiu 
Built tbe original aanctnaiy of the 
temple of Amnn-Ra at Karaak. 
Erected the obeliak. and built tbe 
temple of tbe Son (Ba) at Hello- 
polig. Tombs of bla age at Beni- 
Hassan. 



The Maerls of the Labyrinth and of 
tbe \j^f (Wilkioarm). 



Xlir.— THEBAN. 



XIV.— XOITE. 



XV, 

IVL 
XVIL 



4 



THE HYKSOS 

OR 

SHEPHERD 
KINGS. 



XVIII.— THEBAN. 
Ajcoeis 



1520 



1638 



AMimora I. 



Thotkbs I. 



1498 < 1613 



1478 



Amttk-wou-hkt 



Tboticbs II. 

THOTMm III. 



1464 



1464 
1463 



AMUIfOPH 11 1414 

ThotmesIV 1410 

Amunoph IJI ' 1403 



The shepherds driven out by AmosK 
who assmnes the title of Lord vt 
Upper and Lower Egypt 

Added some new diambers to the 
peat temple of Kamalc. Cmde 
brick arches need in Egypt. Tbo 
sandKtone quarries of SLstlis begun 
to be generally used for tmikUng. 

Made additions to tbe great temple 
of Kamak, and erected two obelin, 
one still standing, llie granite 
qtuirries of Syene used for obelitks 
and statues. 

A queen who reigned with Thotroes 
II. and 111. She erected the great 
obelisks at Kamak. 

Erected munerous buildings in Thebet. 
and throughout I^cypt. built the 
sanctuary of the temple of Amun. 
at Kamak ; made great addittoiu to 
Kamak, and built the chamber " (^ 
the kings." Monuments at Ifem* 

Khis, Heliopolls, Ck}pto8, Omboe,bear 
is name. The obelisks of Alexan> 
drift. Constantinople, and St. John 
l/iteran. bear his name. Tbe ^>ei« 
Arteroidos begun. A great con- 
queror. Reigned 47 years. 

Added the small ediflce attached to the 
first area of ^e temple of Kamak. 

The great Sphinx at the pyramid bean 
his name, and was cut out of the 
rock by his onter. His name is on 
tbe obelisk of St John Latcran. 

Added to the great temple of Kamak, 
built the principal part of that of 
Luxor. Lrected tbe two sitting 
colossi at Thebes, one of which 1ms 
bof'n known as the " vocal Man- 
non." The temple of Eilelt^ria 
(IQ Kab) bears bis name. The 
name of his queen, Taia, was usnaUy 
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I>3ma.sty. 



Wilkinsuu. Ihiu^m. LepsiuiL 



Eveots. 



PlON'K 

PI8HAM 

XXII.— BUBASTITE. 
Shbshoxk 



1013 > 
1004 )' , 



990 I 982 



OaOHKOX 

HKR-6HA-AKR 

Ohorkon II. 
Shemionk II. 

TntLAT I. . 
OariKKOX III. 

Sreshonk III. 

TlKLAT, TaKKL<1TM II 



XXIIl.— TANITE. 

PlBHAl 

Srbshokk IV 

Petubastf.s .... 

XXIV.- SAITK. 

BoOCROtdS 

XXV. -ETHIOPIAN. 

Sabaco, or SaEBEK I. . . 

Sbbechon. 

Sabaoo, or Sherek II. . 

Trhkak 



96S 

95.3 
952 
929 
914 
899 
872 
842 



818 
815 

777 



737 



714 

7t2 
09 li 



><32 



:43 



737 



XXVJ.— SAITK. 
PsAMATIK (PeiAMMrTmirS I ) 



Neco . . . 

PrfAMMKTICHrs H, 

Ahi.iks . 



Go t 



Amasw (AMr.*-) 



610 
594 

SCO 



PSAMMKNirrS . . . , 

XXVII.— PERSIAN. 

d'AMliVSlJi 

D.vRms Hystasi'Es . . 

XtKXt-S 



525 



525 



r.l9 
483 



j High prieste, aooording to Sir G. Wtt- 
( klnaon. 



The Shishak of Scripfeai«, and the 
oontemporary of Solomoo. The 
first king of lower Kgypt. Rbe 
of Buba^te. Tocdc Jemaafem; and 
recorded his campaigns od the out- 
side of the great temple of gmt^ir 

Adorned the temple of Faabt at Bo- 

b.lfitli. 



Called "The Wis*-." &»le king .f 
this d}i)asty. 



80 or Sava of Scripture. 



The Tirbaka of Scripture, and the coo- 
temporary uf Hezekiali. added coon 
to I he t«'mple of Medeenot Haboix 

Thebes. 



Accepted ihe services of the Gr«^c5; 
rnodf^ odditioDd to the ten]pL>> in 
Thebes, and to the temple of Pihali 
at MompbU. Rise of S«is. Revival 
of Egyptian art. 

Africa circumnavijjated by his order*. 

Made additions to the temple ut K^ir- 
nak. 

The Ilophra of Scripture. The Khi^cl 
of Heliopolis fluurished. New gods 
found hi the sculpture}>. 

His name was the same as that of the 
first king of Ibe IHth dynasty (called 
by way of disiinctlon, Aminfeis^; 
made ."several additions to the Temple 
(if Xcltb, at Sals; crectcfd temple to 
iHis at ^Mtraphis. Solon. Thales, Py- 
thagoras visited Egypt. 

His ^hon reign of six months was col 
short by the I\>rsian conquest, B.r. 



525. 



Egj'pt conqucrtd by Cambytie*. Th* 
mormmrntfi of Egypt injured and 
destroyed by the Persians. 
The Persians expelled from Egypt 
In the second year of Xerxes, the 
Egyptians were again reduced to 
subjection, and Artabanus, his 
brother, made governor. 



Ari'Kxnix, 
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Dyniisty. 



Wilkinson., Bunsen 



Aktarakus 

Artaxerxes I 

Xerxe.-* II ' 

olXfDIAKUti . . . • . • I 
1>AUIL*!} Xt/rilU8 ..... 



XXVIII.— 45AITK. 

AMYKTAU8 .... 



XXIX.— MENDESIAN. 

NkFIIE'JITK^ .... 

ACIIOKIS 

IV AM MULT 18 .... 

XXX.— SEBENNYTE. 

NuTAXF.BO 



462 
462 

421 
421 
420 



411 



405 
399 
3^6 



3Sl 



Lepslus. 



Event*. 



TKiir*, or Taoiob .... I 

NhXTANKIK) 11 

1 


:hk1 
;<6i 


1 
1 


XXXI.-PEIISIAX. 

1 


! 


1 


(K-iifs ....... 

KvtAVA 

DARirif 


312 
341 1 

33S 1 


1 
i 


MACEDONIAN. 


1 


1 


I'lilUI* Arid^us .... I 


323 


1 

• • • 


Alexandp.r 

(Son of Alexander the Great) 

! 


• • • 


1 

• * ■ 


I»rOLEMira. (»B LAGII)-*: 


1 


1 
1 


Laoi's, orSoTKU .... 1 


3<5 1 


■ . . 


FlIlLADELPHUb 


2M 


. 1 .• 


KUERGICTR* 


246 


1 

• • • 


PHILOrAT«>R 


221 


1 

• • • 


FIfii'iiAXEa 


204 


• • • 


PlIILOMETOR 


IHO 


• • • 


F.DKRGETR8 II., Of PifTMX>3l . 


145 


• • • 



The Eftyptians again revolted, and ar« 
assisted by the Greeks. 

in bis tenth year, the Efiyptlaua re- 
volted again, and succeeded in free- 
ing tbcir coantry from the Persians; 
Amyrteus became king. ^ 

lleignod six years. Herodotiui vbited 
Egypt. 



Added to tbe temples of Thcbeb. 



The XiHtabis of Pliny. Iledicated a 
small cbapel to Aihor, and bailt a 
temple of Isis at PhiUe. Plato 
Nisiteil E^ypt. His sarcophagus In 
the Britibh Muiieum, formerly sup- 
posed to be that of Alexander. 

Defeated by the Peruians. The last of 
the Pharaohs. 



SOTBR II. or LArHYRl'S . . 



116 



Omquest of Egypt by Al« XHwder, k.<:. 
332. 



Alexandria founded, b.c. 323. The 
Hjiiictuary at Karnak rebuilt. 

Ptolemy made governor of Egypt, b.c, 
322. 



Married— I. Kurydict-; 2. Berenice. 
8erai)enm Library uuil Museum 
built nt Alexandria. 

Mar. Arhintp. C«*mmeTio.-d to rebuild 
the t«m]>le of U\» at I*hila>. Pharos of 
Alexaiidria built. Bert-nice founded. 

Mar. Ben>nic(> ; erected l^lon of Kar- 
nak; founded small temple at E'Dayr, 
near Iv«iie. 

Mar. Arsincr. Temple at Anta^opoUs 
(Gow. eL Kebeer) erected. 

Mar. Cleopalra. A dt-cree of the pricht- 
hood of Memphis (the Kosetta stone) 
set up in hifl honour. 

Mar. Clcoiwtra. Tenit)l(> of Ap<il- 
linopolis Magna (Edfdu) (ounde<l. 
Temple at Ombos foundtd. 

Mar. — I.Cleopatra; 2. CI- oiatra Ouccc ; 
consecrated small ti'mplf to Athor 
at Phibe. SniuU temple at Kdfoo 
erected. Greek inscription con- 
taining a p<>tition of the priests ret 
up at Phi Iff?. 

Mar.— I.Cleopatra; 2. Selene. Temnle 
erected at Contra I.AtopoUs. Ex- 
pelled IU6. 
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HA SDB OK OF ARCBJEOL OQY. 



Djut^ij. 



Wilkinson. Bunaen. ' Lepdoi., 



AlXXAXDER I 

Brkkmck 

Alkxam»-bII 

Nkcs Dionvscs, or Adlbti» . 

I^>LF.MY, the elder son of 

AULETK8 

Ptolkmy, the younger . . 
Clbopatua 



106 



81 
HO 
65 



61 



47 
44 



30 



Qaopatra. 
Ibetesufaa. 
and dtt 



: Witb bis mother. 
j LAtbynu restored, 88. 

after three jears* 

mooaments rafaied. 
Dftugfatfer of Lathynui. 

' Beqnetttha his klii«dain to the 

Mar. Cleopatra ; ezn^Ued M ; i c rtu itd 

55. Temple of Omboa oomplettd. 

Diodoms Siculna irialted E^ypL 
\¥lth Cleopatra, hia atiter and wife. 

Tf^mple of Erlibo completed. Teotpic 

of lata at Philae oooUnoed. 
Mar. Cleopatra alaou 
Alone, mnd then with OvBarloB, bcr 

son. by J. OsBsar. Built temple at 

HermoDthia (Erment). 
Egvpt beoomea a Bomian prorinoe. 



A.I). 



EVENTS. 



122 Vi>«it of Adrian to Egypt; and again a.d. 130. 

297 Taking of Alexandria by Diocleti.tii. 

325 Council of Nlca^a in the n-ign of Constantiiie ; AUianaaiua; 

379 ' Fldici of Theodoslus ; destruction of the temple of Serapia. 

622 ' Cunquetft of Egypt by Amrou. 



Arias. 



'J'AHLK OF IJllEEK AND ROMAN AUTISTS. 



The following list and dates of emiiicut artists of Ancient Greece and Italv 
has Ixrn taken iVom Julius Silliii's Dictionary of the .Artists ot' Aiiti.uiitv. 



Olyinp. 



n.c 



Nairn » of Artiht.-, &*.-. 



Ct-'tfmporary Events. 



I. 



VI. 3. 
XVI 1 1. 



776 



753 

70S 



I VhI ilus of A ilien?. Siuills uf .K^Mna. 

Kihlifir I. (iis» i)svvs th** art of ixtintiiig. i 

Diimtades of Corinth, and hia daughter Core, 

tir>-t make ]»l\<t<'r-c^sts. . 

I'hil«»il<\s thp Kgyptian.or Cloantlies the Corin- 

tliiun. invent painting in otitlinc. Tlnlr o>n- ; 

l<*niix>nui»->:* are Art'go, Crato of Sicyon, and ' 

S.x<iria>i of Sani«>>. 
Aniices the Uirinthian, and IVU-phanes I. the 

Sityonian, ox'rrcix; the art of pain tng. 
{^Y\\i' pr«i>o dates of the ulx>ve tact* an? 
uncertain.) i 

Alx)Ut this poritKl flourl.sljcd Chcrsiphro of 
(."n»^«ius. tlio uiThiU-ct. an«l Telecles and 
'lhe«xl«>rus I., sons of lihcrcns. In a rathf^r 
liter p<!ri(Ki Mctagonejs I., sun of Cherbiphro, ' 
I*a*onius I. of I'phesus, and Learchus of 
II begin in. 



Shortly l>efoic this time BiilarchuN the piiintt-r, 
appeared in A!>la. 



Iphltus of lais and <jletislb»-n« 
of I'ii^ re-establish the Olym- 
pian gauic:!. 



Cora-bus <.f EUs i:s vjctorluus in 
running. riu» er* of the 
Olympiads U-gfns. 



Kome built, 

IVntaihlon 
iri>ciucc-d 
KAnie-. 



and wrei^tljn:^ in- 
at the Olynipi' 



^^^^^^^^Hi^^^BHRrb^T^ 
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Oljrop, 


no. 


NUHH or AlLbU. Ac 


c...„„ 


^1 


XXV. 


.»0 


OliuciuI.liK'uiBClMHldtriWBriron .. 


OuHbI ikh 
OCjnpla. 




XXIX. 


«S4 




^^H 






dcltan. eunlH Ibelr tn In lUI j. 






ssx. 




Clnptwont, Itw Corinlhliui. BourlibefL 






xxsv. 




Ualu dT Cbk< appun u ■ icDlptar. 






XUL 


112 


Micct.d«.ll«a.i=i.,p™clK™8Cl.lptllre . 


Ag< of Solon. 


^^^^1 


XLVJU. 


'"* 


ili««qliii., the ElnirUn. the ftUierof PjUn- 
goru. tKiuDin emlnsnl u m engrain' pt 
p™h™.l««. 




^^^H 


uu. 


SBO 


Dlpuni uid 3crUlB, udTH of CnW. «uiiBi 

About [bU ]«nwl BonrHlitd *!» Auibcr- 
Dii» « Aivbowiia of CUiM. BfTH or N^XOI, 
■nd Eixloiju tta« AUkdIul 


i^ljcnilofc tjiB 


„.,.^1 


LIV. 


tu 


Arijloclc. Ita I ydootan, fionrUbH. 






LVIIl. 


tts 


Ttclaus wid AngiUo nmka Um lUtute oT lb* 
lleitan ApoUo. 


P^wratA.. 


rp. .u.crcU.. ^^H 








^^^H 






AUi«iliof(.'hl«,aiiiITlw«l(i Ibi Ijusaka, 
or I^acoDk tluuuHt.; and 'RiMdonu IL, 


























U»Suubn.«.<mK»vt(. 






UI. 


N. 


llourUb imlvWy about ihi. pnloO. 




^^^^^^ 


LX. 


MO 


B•U)^:In lU Uagnnlui. aiuuiUT. and St^B- 
Iharw. «B anldiNt uTCwInUi. flonrUli. 

About (tala UIH ADlkMU»C<dliKbtiMAD- 
imuclitiln, and PatlBiia,aRUlKU, lar Uw 
foUDdMloa 01 tba TflnpEa of JaplMr Aljrm- 




^^^1 














plu at AUii ». 






LXI. 


BM 


ClctBlaa, rrf Siqfoii. Lbi ttaliurr 


"SttSS!" 


cbaobiiplar* ^^^1 


I.Xtl. 


131 


Onnnu I. of CidIocu. lUloaiy. BourUhn. 




^^^1 


Lxr. 


SM 


*5!:s^.^^^t'^'5,^^sr"' 




^^H 


IJCVL 


«I« 


Ok auuo liMiiiil ennoblM a tIcioit oblalnti] 




^1 
























DuurUb w lUUiaritL 






LXVII. ». 


tu 




A<ta~. 
FhiTiildma o 
pdH B> • •b< 




LXVIII. 


Ma 


■ ItaMi. ADleiiorm2ot»ulQ»o(llaroio- 

dlHandAHMo^tm. AHaloclHll.ai*! bk 
bmbfl- CwuGhta 1. both or Nkroi'. PDUrlab 

■rdiw of Rbatltan. 




■ 


LXI. 


m 


and Sold., of Sai.paet.i.. IVk^iw 11. of 








trardi* 


^^^H 






tin. AKlaoplioI.orTbaM*,[aDKTorpD[.T- 










aaoTira and AtMiwbo. mm** Uh u-l of 
p^Ung, Rlllax of Hli-^um, Iha palnln. 






1 


k 




J 
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HANDBOOK OF ARCHEOLOGY. 



Olymp. : Bx;. 



Names of Artlitte, Ac 



T.XXI. 4. 

LXXII. 

3. 

LXXIII. 



LXXIV. 



LXXV. 



493 



484 



LXXVI. 476 



Demophnos L and Gorgasos pracUae the artaof ' 
I painting and making plaater-cafta at Borne. ' 

492 I Stomius, statuary, flourishet. 

4W ■• •• •• 

488 Olaudas of iEffina, statuary, flourishes. Pytha* 
Roras I. of Khegium, b^ins to exercise the 
art of statuary. About this time Phsidiab 
is bom. 

Ascarus, the Thcban, forms for the Tbefsalians 
a statue of Jupito- out of the spoils of the 
Phoclons. Amyclaeas Diyllua, and Chioois 
prepare several statues out of the spoils taken 
m>m the Themalians by the Pbocians, which 
are dedicated by the latter at Delphi. Aria- 
tomedo is also engaged in this undertaking. 

Synnoo of vEgina, statuary, flourishes. Aristo- 
medea and SSocrat(>8, two Theban statuaries, 
flourish. Critias Nosiota mokes statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogciton, which are al- 
most immediately erected. 

Anaxagoras of .£gina makes a statue of Jupl< 
ter at the request of several states of Greece, 
which participated In the victory over Xer- 
xes at Salamis. IHonysius I. sjod Olaucus 
of Argos, and Simo of Jrlgina, flourish. 

Hippodaraus, an architect of Miletus, fortifies 
the I'elra^eus at Athens. 



480 



LXXVll. 
LXXVIII. 



468 



LXXIX. 
LXXX. 



464 
460 



LXXXl. 466 



LXXXII. 452 I 

I 
I 

2. Vol I 

448 



LXXXIIl. 



Onatas of ^^ina and Calamis make a chariot 
ill lionour of Iliero, lately deceased, which is 
afterwards dedicated at Olympia. Their con- 
temporaries are Ageladas oi Argoa, Hegtas 
of Athens, Calliteles, Calynthus, Hippias, So- 
phroniscus, and Pasiteles 1. Ageladas and 
liipplas here mentioned were instructors of 
rbeidiax. 

I)em«»pl)ihw H. of Ilimera, ami Nesoas of Tba- 
i*y*, flcxirinh as painters. 

S^isiralns I., .statuary; Mice I. of Athms sta- 
tuary and paint«r ; and probably Olj'mpus 
ht,ituiry. flouri.'ih. To this poriixl likewise 
beU riK |'c)LYGX(iTUi» and Ari>toph«t, painters 
of I'lia.-os, and I)ionysius oi O'lopho. a 
jviIiiKr, and probably Cinjo of Cleona\ to- 
gether uith Arcerflaus 11. and Nicanor of 
TaroH, wlio j)racti8ed the same art. 

Ptolkhus of Corcyra, statuary, flouriiUics. Soon 
nft^r thi.s year Agcladiis II. of Arpos pre- 
pares a statno of Jupiter for the Me^M nianti 
occnpying Naui«ictus. 

Acestor of Cnossim. ami Itolichiw of .Kgina, 
flonri.^ii !is statnari«ti; .St\vninu.«« as a statuary 
and engravt r, and Kmadnius as a sculptor. 



I'MKrr>rA.sof .Vthens, attains great eminence. 

Alcun«nes, nn Athenian, nud Agonicritus the 
Parian, IxHli pupils of Pukiihas, flourish a« 
blatuarhs and sculptors. In thi.* period like- 
\>is«:' Criiias Nesiota is still living, and the 
following artists are engaged in their several 
profrshions: Cydo and Diodolujs as statua- 
ries ; Xenocles the Atlunian, a statuarj* ; 
F'ananiL'* tlie Athenian, amsin of PjiKiiHAsby 
the Tatlnr's side; Plista^netus, the bn»Lher o( 
pMi.iitiA>. and riniaB'»ra8of(!!;iialci»- painti r.«>. 



Cotempoimry E««ntL 



Battle of lianUion. 



E4>id>*nnus floari»lica. 



BatUes of 
Salamia. 



ThermopjlaB and 



£9cbylua produces hia 
and obtains a prise. 



rtnMt 



Sopboclea produces bis flrat 
tragedy. 



Pericles appears 
cliaracter. 



public 



Death of .tschyliis. 
Euripides appears aa a 
poet. 



tragic 



Decemviri first crated at Rciuf. 



APPENDIX. 



LXXXIV, ■ 
LtXSV. 3. ( 



a[ ttory and ^I. in U( f 'orMaHii. T>H 



of Zfiu K«rH)»lut 



^utiurr. ukI prctaMy DsiietniB Ul^ • to- 

tnarf, nwiriatL Tlili uppvnra to hkvv btfa . 

I tlie period when 5«nla, Ibe phlbvopfaiT, 

TiiE'PiAfi dHllaila hli ilalup «i Znu Oljmi- 




BmntibM. 

. tin AislTn nlniU* il» annat 

Ta ml* dhM «« ihenld In HI pmUhlirij' 



nimi':MlM lUb 




F.nrlpKI". dl". 


AitlpbMH of . 


rc» mid ArUUnd» of Puiui 
















■Dooluhlns 







il iB«»-pD(>n»>. ni»d» bj llii Wlu-IHB 
knlit4E Alri'iii^ f^itmcla I.niHt CnniieliiailL 
>r Hlcr™> UHWH IL at CUM. PlHI Bl (> 



ukM •tUBSiDf AUhw iml Hm 
Il A» (kdkAlfd In KkDAWlMlcBtrti 
iihnjit of ihc Thirl)' Tyriirni. 



^'XTKn |UI lo dnUi. 
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HANDBOOK OF ABOHMOLOGT. 



Otympu 



■lC. ! 



Nanmof Artblilte. 



XCV. A, ' s»T 



XCVl. 


3M 


XCVll. 


3t2 


3. 


»0 


XCVJIl. 


' 3M8 

t 


a 


1 



ClI. 



372 



CI 1 1. 
CIV. 



2. 371 

' 36H 



3til 



I 



CV. 
CVl. 



363 
300 
35C 



evil. 



353 
363 



349 



a^xHi of HcTMltt. tbe dMingaUbcd pdntcr. 



To tbli DPriod w« 
atoo, ABdracTdoi of iTBtoai, wd E upci M m 
of a^foo, pafaitfln; KMugrta tbt Aigm, 
brotlwr ADd liMtnKlor of rayctotw IL. who 

ciwmed M anartM ■bout tblijliiie; 

c^QiUielM 



of Mninwiid 
loi U. of flkjvB. all itatiMrtn. 

PuuniAJHCsor Kyb awit ThaMthM of SIcyop, 
PluHo. wd OblolH II. floorMi m |«lnMnL 
PiHitiM of GUon a ilatwx. flomWiM. 

Scx>PAik tte o<iiftnifted Fulan Kaliilor. balldi 
Um tMnplo of FkUas «t Tc^hl 
moi I., a paliitR-, fluu ri ri wi b 



To thii period beloiig Cmideinni, tbe ndnter, 
and tbe foUowliig atatiiariea, all of wbom 
were pupUe of FoLTOUxra I. : Alexia, Aao- 
podntii, Aiktidea* Fteynob DtaiOi Atbeno- 
dorai,aiid Demeaall. 



Van taken tor Um 



Polycletns IL of Aism, Cleo 1. of SIcTtiii, I>»- 
mncrf tw I. of Skyoo. floarish aa atatiiarieak 
and ftimphllna I. of AapUpoUa, and Eniia- 
nMaa, aa pafaiteriL 

Tbe following etataariea flomieb : Arbtoglto 
of Tbebea, OepUooitotiM L of Atbiiia. DiNla. 
Ia4 II. of Sicyon, Hjpatodoma, i^oaanlae I. 
of Apolkmla, raycleaX^Xetiopbon the Atbe- 
nUn, GalltatoolGiia tbe Tbeban,aDd probably 
OlymploatbeneB and StroanrUo. Donophon 
tlie HeiMiiiaii, and KuoMdea IL tbe Atbe- 
nian. practUe ncolptiire; and Mlodo, and 
Kpbonu tbe Epbedao. tbe toitniotor of 
Apellu, flooriab aa painten. 



Tbe Oanla ffalw ani 
city of RflOM. 



PlAto and Xenopbon BovW 



an 



•• «• •• •• 

Lympith, tlio Slcyonlan, flnt a^qieart as 
artist. 

Euphnmor, tbe dl^tinpliltbed statuarr and i 
painter, and PRAxrrcLiB. eminent in tbe nrts 
of Ktatuary and Bculpture, floarish. To thid 

Kriod, also, belonfc Kuphronidea, and Hero- 
tUA tbe Oljnthian btatuariet^ Cydimi of 
CythnoH. and Nlcia^ I., painters, 'rhe last 
of thPHo artists asslAtcd PaAxrrRLirtf in tbe 
dtKruration of his statues. 



Xiconindius I., a Theban i)uint<>r, flouristica. 

S(X)PAS, U:e Parian, engaged with other artists 
in building the Tomple of Diana at Enhesoa. 
Brlct«'8 of Sicyon. the father of Pauslaa, 
flonrislMW as a iminter. Itimphilus I., of 
Amphipolb, is Htlll living. 



Bftttte of lienetra. 



The batUe of Mantinea. 
PbiUp reigna in Maoedoo. 
The aacred war. 



Apkulei* Just appoars as a painter. Arlstidi's 
II. of Thebets Echio. and 'Ilierimachus. all 
]>aiTitor8, now flourish. 

'Hie ifattiofeum at Halicamassut, built by 
Phiteutt and SutyribijA about this time deco- 
rat«l with flgurt^ by S«>pAt«, Praxitklbs, 
I..rochare8. Tlmotheas, Bryaxi^ and I^tliis. 

This wns pr(»bably tlie age of the statuary 

CllRTCOH. 



Manaoliu, king of iVuia. dy* 



Olyutbian w«r. l)enH>»tbei 
drivers his Olyntbi&n .. 
lions. 



APPENDIX. 



Dljnp. 1^. I Nmdc* 



oxvii. 

iCXVIlI. 



t^TptUA. NioopbuH, Ajcleplodonu, Tbou 
of dune]*, HiduUnlb Pu^u ursfcjun, Tht- 
sniwiiu, Nklu 11. of AUmdi, ihI Ctnlti>- 
lAiH. ibF pnpU, and pnhipa [he bmiber. of 

eiiHU MoTW, Oaurtidin. To tSii nirlal lUo 
bcking RillD Uw (UtuvT. PimpMlni U. tb* 
mlptor, and DtimcnUs, u udiilKt oF Mii- 



__^ UKlH v.. ind Pbllouillu 

(ibc Iwl KTolnbidillwUaf KntTlii>.Biinrlib 

'.Ttii'pua ulU living. Itithlspn-lod UHnb- 
Jvlnrtl inliU ftonrMi; l{r>l>>UBtiu ibe 
broiber of Lnirnn^ ' — ■-■ ■- ""-- 



M HU sf lUiuwr ud Epkunu biglu M Ruiirl 



_nui» |hIui> In lli* UUntl nf 

liDouishlstliurrMlAlyiiu. Fiutt fi.iO* 
dictinla wllh hli painilngi Ibii Traipleot 

tU* QdMch JMIiii u Heme. 
Tlila WH pRrtiiibl;^ t>u ■«■ i' ^m"''™ II- 1>>* 



KBihjcnUii EUtT^bUea nt Shrgn, Fbaoix. 
pjTumThiBi. inJ TWcimtei of airjim 8ourt«li 
M •UUwrlee ; (Dil AtlxDlo oT Huinca ind i 



BANDBOOK OF AROHMOLOQY. 



Ka^i/ArtlM.te. 



OIAXVL 1. 
CLXXIIC. i 



■ml HTdDoTBDlLHidA; 
>Wr<i(ibcjia.tb>(iif ' 



prolaliT BD A liUnltn. Ck 



Tu UiK pvrUnL vf Bboiild ptiibaUj refer 
rhilo of Bj^uiiEium^ 
PwqtIwUm Ulfls {Mat ud pdntv.BniTlibe*, 



j> IV, Kulriiiv, lb* InUBMa Mai i 

: Fullplo. flfaldMry. wolplor, bt 

<>r; TlmomncbuB ef HyuiiUuni. &r 

u. fninlin; Cjffiu, mrcUunl; Pu. 

' Ephqiu, •Utuary tod eofravcr 

. IsL ind PylhFu I, mmvm 

Copaolni. Romiui tcqlpiori and t^ltfi 



CkoD, CMbt. VuRi, ud Sibil 



, Inltabiwtial TuIWlfi Min pruUKitlHiTU . An( 

lj|,«rnM. l.j-*iw. nii.l. probablT. 8lephiu.ui. "" VttruTfn. a«nWL 
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Admo, HmriTerii od guu; uid P»l>. a 
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BEFORE CHRISr. 



Name of Architect 



Ontoiyj 



MmsUim 

CleomeiiM of AttMoe 
DtnocntM of Maoedook 



Androolcas of Atheoe 
CUUmacliaB of Corinth 
Sottrmtu of Ontdus . 
PhUo of Athene 

El^)olemnB of Argoe 
PhiMX of Agrlgentom 
Gomtlns of Rome . 
Hermodonii of SeUml* 



Ciaae MaUne of Rone 

VelerioiofOrtte 
Betnchiii of Laronle 
Sennu of Ijusonie . 



4lh 



3nl 
2nd 



lit 



Deziphenee of Qjrpnui 

QftVA of Rome 
Poetmnlue of Rome 
OocoetiM Aoctos 
FuMltiiit of Rome . 



Prindpel Woriu. 



Temple of Apollo «t MagnetiiL 
Pkn of the cfij of Alexandria 
Reholtt the temple of Dfane ai fTphiwia ; ^..„— ^ _ 

worka at Aleiaadrta; waa aathar of th« pmpoaickiB t* 

traaafonn Momit Atfaoa into a imliiwal tmmm. 
Tower of the Wind* at Athena. ^" 

Reputed inventor of the Oonlnthian older. 
The Pharoa of Alexandria. 
Kiilaised the ancnal and ibe nnena at Atbem; 

the greet the«tre, rebniU by onler <if AdrfaoL 
Several templea, and a theatre at Ainoc 
Yariona buiuUnga at Agrigentan. 
lApMlgn (br the temple of jfnpller (Mjmphu at Athwa. 
Temple of Jupiter Stator (Mfaierva Chalckfioa) ta ^ 

Fomm at Rome; temple of Man In the UfCM Ila* 

mlnina. 
Temple of Honour and Vhrtne^ near tba trimldiB «f 

MartvaatRome. ^ 

Several amphiiheatrea with roofik 

Theae two arcfaitecta built aeveral temples at BoBM. The 
name of the flnt 0«TMixof) aigniftea a ft«s ; nd dM tf 
the latter (vavpoc) aiiiard; and they perpetu ate d th* 
names on aome of thefa* worka bj the allegorical icpi^ 
aentation of theae two anlmala acntoliii«d«iBOB tSm. 
The charcbea of St. Eneebiua and of {ft. Uraae ftai 
le Mnra, at Rome. itlU contain aome oulmimwhNt 
pedeatato are acnlpUirid with a liBard and a fhig. 

Rebuilt the Pharoe of Alexandria, at the '~"»S-"»J «f 
Cleopatra, the other having Ihllen down. 

Architect to Gtoera 

Many worica at Rome and Naples. 

Qrotto at PunaoU ; grotto of Amue. 

Several bniktinga at Rome; the llrat Bunian who wrote 
on architecture. 



AFTER CHRIST. 



Nnnic of Ari'liitLii. 



OentoryJ 



IMndpal Works. 



Vllruvliw I'ollio of Kano . 

Vitruvlud Ccnio of Ven»ii.i 
O^ler aixl Sevenu of Komt- 
Rabirius of Uume . 
Mu8tin« of Itume 
FrontlnuH ot Home . 
Apollodonu of I tamaKtis . 

Lacer of Rome 

Detrlaous uf Rome . 

Antoninos. the Seimtur of Rome 
Nlcon of IVrgamuB . 



1st I BasiUca Juatltlw at Fano ; a great writer on u^ 
lecture. 
' Triumphal arch at Verona. 
, Golden Houae of Nero. 
Palace of Domltlan on Mt. IHiUtiiic. 
Temple of Ceres at Rome. 
2Dd He naa left a work on aqueducts. 

Forum lYaJsni at Home; a Iwidge over the Utoobp "^ 

liower Hungary. ' 

A bridge over the Tagua, iu Spain; a temple, now **• 
cated to San Qiullano. ' 

I Moles Hadrian!, and the I\>n8 ^lu«, now calM iw 
I Castello and Pbnte Sant' Angelo. 
Pantheon at Epidaurua ; baths of ^ICaculapiaflL 
Several fine workH at Pergamus. 



APPENDIX. 



LIST OF ROMAN EMPEROllS, EMPRESSES, AN11 THEIK 
RBLATIONS. 



OAIOS JULID8 C^SAB. 

Soa of 0. Cnui and oT Aurelia. 
bom 100, poatifax muiimHB 63, 
pnctor G2, consul 59, ilictntor 18, 
aawsdnated. 44 B.C. 



Jgua, daagljtuT at Cstex uirj 
Cornelia, nuuritd to Ponpcj 
59 B.C.. die.1 51 B.a 

Ji'UA, sUter nT Graaor and wife of 
M. Attna Balbus. 

Atu, dnughler of M. A. BidbiiB 
aod Juliu, wife of Cuius Ocbi- 
vius, motbtr of AugnatOfl, 

C. OuTATics, fntliei of Augustas, 
died r.8 11.0. 

CAIUB OCTAVIUS CJBAR AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Bon of C. OctfiviiH and Atiu, 
niece of Julias Ciesar, bom 
83 B.C., declnrcd omperor 29 b.i;., 
obtained the name of Aagaslni 
27 B.C., die<l 1* a.d. 

Oi.uoiA, danghter of Clodioa nnd 
Fiilvio, fint wife of Ovtsnua. 

ScaiMNU, second wiFb of OctsTJua, 
married 40 B.a, was divorced by 
him in order to marry Liii». 

LiTiA DatTBtLLA, WO* marrinl Srst 
to Tib, Cliindius, and afterwiudii 
be(!iune tliinl wife of ADgUKtns. 
bom 57 B,P.. died 29 a.d. 

Ootavia, water of Angnalnti, 
married Hnt to 0. Manicllua 
50 B.r., iiud BubsHiuently to 
Aiilony 4U B.C., died 1 1 n.o. 

UABCBixn, son of 0. Marcellas 
and OotHiia, ouirrieil to Jalin, 
dauglilor ot Aagoitoi, naa 
adopted by hjm, and wua des- 
tined to bo hisBuiWMor, liutdiod 



Harcella, daoghtur of 0. Mar- 
cellna und OcUvIb. waa tlirice 
marrioU— ^flrat. to M. Agrippa : 
•Gcond. to Julius Antomua; 
tliird, to Sextm Appuleios. 

MABccBAaanTA. son-in-law of An- 
gustua. bom <>3 B.C., died 12 aj). 

Jl-LIA, daugblcr of Anguatos and 
SorilxHuii; wifii of M. Marcelliiu. 
Haicus Agripptt, and laatly of 
Tiberius, born 3D B.C., died 

11 A.D. 

Caifb and Lunrs, sona of M. 
Agrippa and Julia— Caius, bom 
20 1I.C., Caaar 17 n.o., died 1 b.c. ; 
Lucius, born 17 B.C.. Gicsar anme 
year, died 2 a.u- 

Aooiri'A PoOTTMua, son of M. 
Agrippa and Julia, bom 12 d,c„ 
Casaar i ksi^ killed 11 a.d. 

JitUA. daughter of M- Agrippa 
and Jolin; wife of L. (Emilina 
Paulas, banialiod by her g^nd- 
fathcT, Augustua, lo [he island 
Tromeras, died 2S a.r 

TiBGRTCS Claudicb Niciin, Duniwl 
to Livia Drosillit, fullir r of tlic 
Emperor Tibcrina. 

TIBKBIUB CLAITDH'S NERO 
C-BSAB, 

Son-iu-law of Augustus, bom 42 
B.C, Ceasr 1 a.p., iniipemr H 
A.D., smolbmral 37 A.ii, 
Dni:9t'8 BOSioB, brother of Tibe- 
rius, bom ilH S.C., dle<l 9 a.d. 



Diiusrs jrniOB, bod of Tiborina, 
bom 13 B.C., poisoned 23 a.d. 

LiTiA, or LtviLLA. daughtoT uf 
DruHUB acniur nnd Antonia. nnd 
wlfi! of Dmiua juuior, BlarTed 
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JvuA, daughter of Dnunu junior 
and Livia, maniod to Xeio, son 
of GefrmonicuB; afterwaida to 
Bubelliua Blandng. 

Gkbm AMICUS, aoQ of Dmsug aenior, 
bom 15 Bjc^ Obmt 4 AJ>n poi- 
soned 19 AJ>. 

Agbippiva nDnoB, daughter of 
AC. Agrippa and of Jnlia^ daqgh- 
terof Angustuii; wifeofGeimar 
nksua, bom 15 B.a, starred 88 
▲j>. 

NiBO and Dbusts, sons of Qerma- 
nicus and Agrippina. Nero 
bom 7 AJX, shirved 81 A.n.; 
Dmsus bom 8 a.i>^ died of 
hunger 33 a Jx 

CAIUB CJE8AU OALIQULA, 

Son of Gcrmanicus and Agrip- 
pina, bom 12 AJ>., empeior 87 
A.D., killed 41 aj>. 

OiiACDiA, first wife of Qiligula, 
married 88 a.d., died 30 a j>. 

Obestxlla, consort of Cn. Piso, 
second wife of Caligula. 

LoujA Pauliva, espoused and 
shortly after repudiated by Cali- 
gula, 38 A jx 

CiGsoNiA, fdurth wife of Caligula, 
married 39 A.D., killed 41 a.d. 

Dbuhilla, (laughter of CflBSonio, 
killed 41 a.d. 

Drubilla, fuster of Caligula, bom 
17 A.D., diod 38 a.d. 

JuuA LiviLLA, sister of Caligula, 
youngest daughtor of Gemmiii- 
CUB and Agrippinn, marrie<l to 
M. Yenicius, bora 18 a.d., killed 

41 A.D. 

TIB. CLAUDIUS DRU8US NERO 
GERMANICUS, 

Son of Drusiuf senior (brother of 
Til)eriu8) aud Antoiiia, burn 10 
ij.c, emperor 41 a.d., poisoned 

54 A.D. 

Plautia Uhoulanilij^, lirst wife 
of Ciaudius. 



OlandiiHL 

dmdiiia^ Ulled 48 AA 
AosiFPOTA JUMIOB, daogjhlv of 



mauled lint to Gb. Donlia 
AhenofaulNis (88 Ajx\ hj whM 
she had » no, aftenraidi thi 
Rknperar Neio; luact to (U|m 
PkiaieiLiis; and tfaiidly to tfe 
fioDipflror OlaadiiM (44 aa\ sI- 

though sha HM hia niecssL M^ 
deffed59Aj>. 

Drusus, son of Tiberius and Ptes- 
tia UigidaDilla, died in in&n^. 

Claudu. dttog^ter of TtbeiiniMd 
Plautia UignlaaiUa. killed eS^ 

AMTomA, daughter of GbadiBSSBi 
Petlnsk 



BBiTAnnoin; eoti of Olaudfus sal 

Messalina^ bom 42 Ajx, pofaoMi 

55 AJ>. 

NfiBO CLAUDIUS CaSSAB DBD- 
SUB GEBMANIOU8, 
Son of Cn. Domltios Abeos- 
barbos and Agrippina, aoMB-bv 
of daodins, born 87 ajx^ Oaar 
50 Ajx, emperor 54 a.i>., IdDed 
himself 68 a jd. 

OcTAViA, first wife of Ner«\ dav^ 
tcr of the Kmperor Olnudius awl 
Meii8alina« married to Nero 53 
Aj>n killed herself 62 a j). 

PoFPAA Sabina, seoond wife of 
Nero, died 66 a.d. 

Statiua Mbsbauna. thinl wife of 
Nero, married 66 ajx 

Claudia, daughter of Nero sjJ 
Popi)8Ba, bom 64 a j> , died asie 
yt-ar. 

SER. SULPI0IU8 GALBA, 

Bom 3 B.C., emperor 68 aj>., 
killed 69 a.d. 

M. SALVIU8 OTHO, 

Bom 32 A.D., eni^ieror 68 A.m 
killed same year. 



1 



put tu J«ath samu jeor. 



T. Fl^VirS SABINIIS VEBPA- 
SIANUS, I 

Born 9 AJ)., emperor 159 aJ)., i 

ilitd Til A.». 
Klavia DoHiTiLLA, nUe of Veajn- , 



T1TU8 FLAVriiS SABINUS VES- 
PASIAN US. 

Sun of Ve»[iutiiaii and Ftatiu 
Domitilln, burn 41 A,D..Cieair 
emperor with Ilia CatUer 7t, wjle 
ciDpcnw 79, tlisd 81 a.d, 

Arbicidia, Aral wifc of Titua. 

Haucia FcnNiixA, Kcond wife of 
Titiu. 

JruA, ilHOgLter of Tilns anil Fut- 
niUfl, niarried PUviui BiibiDiu, 
nepbew of YeapR^on. 

T. FLAVIUS DOMrriANUB AU- 
GUSTUS, 
Hod v{ VispoiiDu aud FInvia 
Domitilk bom 51 a.i>., Quc—t (19, 
uuiperar 81 a.d., uaouuuuU'd % 

UoMtTiA, wiiu of Domitiku, ilicxl 

140 A,i>. 
AwoKTMta, Hii vt Domitian ti 

Duuiitia. 

U. 0UC0KIU8 NERVA, 

Burn 33 a.u., emperor 96 A 
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PoaFCU Pi/JTiHA, wife of the Em- 
penir TrBJan, died 129 aj>. 

Trajanub fater, lutfaer of tiie 
Fjiiperor Trajsn, iliid 100 a.d. 

Mahciama. obUh of Tnjan, did 
HI A.I>. 

Uattoia, daughter or ilurviuuu. 

'. ^LIUS HADKIANUS, 

Son-iri-kw of Mulidiii, Tnijiiii'a 
niece, bom T<i a.d., iidopteil b; 
Tnijui 117, rmiKiKH' aunt jonr, 
died 138 ajj. 

JruA Sabiha, wife of Hndrmn. 
grand oiepo of Ttajnu, bring 
dougbter of Hnlidia, who wua 
dnugbler of Mu-iaiio, Tnuan's 
sinter; killeil berself IHT a.d. 

pACLtNA. giBtcr of Hadrian, mmriod 
tu Sctrriiiniiii. 

'. jEi.lUB HADRUNUS ANTO- 
NINUS PIUS. 

Bora 86 A.D., iidnpleil by Uu- 
driaa 138 AJi.. tinpumr lanio 
year, died 161 a.d. 

AXKIA OALEHIA-FAPmiSA BKNIOII, 

wifeof Autoniaiu Piiu,boru 105 
A.D., died 141 a.d. 
QALSBroa AirroKiKiiB, tan of Aoto- 



. AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 

Son-in-Liw of Aniiiiiiniui Fiuji, 
tind eon of Hadri&u'B uakr Puu- 
lina. bom 121 a.d., ndopted by 
Antoninua 138, cmpt^nir llil, died 

180 A.D. 

ANiiiA-rAVRniiA jEMioB, wife of 
H. Aurelina, duiighl«r of Auto. 
ninuA Pius Rnd Ibe eldi'r Fuus- 
tino, died ITS aJ). 

An HICK VKBCii. yriBiipwl acin of Unr- 
eal Atueliiu luid Fuiullnm, bom 
16a A.O.. Omw lIMi, diud ITU 



it. Ul,PrU8 TBAJANU8. 

Bom S3,a.«<^lod ill the trnplre LUCIUS AURfXa'H VERUS, 

wiLh Vpttu H7 a.d., soil- eiii[*n>r ' S-tii of I., l^iimiiw 0>iniiHHiui, 

!I8, died 117 A.u. *lw liwl bocii udoplwl by Ha- 
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drian in 186. On the death 
of hill fether in 136, he was 
adqsted, along with M. Amelina, 
by M. Antoninus; aaaodated in 
the empire by M. Anrelius 151, 
died 169 A.D. 

Anmia LrciLLA, daoghter of M. 
Aurelins and tiio younger FVuis- 
tina, and wife of Lucius Veras, 
banished to Capre» 183 A.D. 

L. AUBELIU8 C0MM0DU8, 

Elder son of Marcus Aurelius 
and Faustina the younger, bom 
161 A.D., Ofisar 166, emperor 
176, sole emperor 180, strangled 
192 A.D. 

Orispima, wife of Oommodus, died 

183 A-D. 

HELVIUS PERTINAX, 

Bom 126 A.D., emperor 192, 
assassinated after a reign of 87 
days. 

TmAirA, wife of Portinax. 

M. DIDIU8 SALVIUS JULIANUS. 
Bom 133 A J)., emperor 198, put 
to death after a reign of 66 
days. 

Maitlia Scantilla, wife of Didius 
Julianus. 

DiDiA Clara, daughter of Didius 
Julianus and Scautilla. 

C. PESCENNIUS NIGER, 

Saluted emperor by the legions 
in the East 193 a.d., kUled 194 

A.D. 

OLODIUS ALBINUS, 

Named Cssar by Scptimius Se- 
verus 193 a.d, took titlo of 
emperor 196, defeated and killtMl 
by Septimius Sevorua 107 a.i). 

L. SEPTIMIU8 SEVERUS, 

Born 146 a.d., emperor 193, 
master of llio whole empire 197, 
died 21 1 a.d. 

JvLiA DoMNA, wife of Septimiu8 



Severas, sterved hendf 117 

A.D. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI. 
NUS CARAOAIiLA, 
Son of SeptimiDs SeTema and 
Julia, bom 188 aj>., Obmt 196, 
Augustus 198, emperor with his 
brother Geta 211, sole emp cwi 
212, assassinated 217. 

FuLTiA Plautilla, wifb of Obn- 
calla, put to death 212. 

SEPTIMIUS GET A, 

Second son of Septiinius Sererai 
and Julia Dotnna, bom 189 aj).. 
C«Bsar 198, emperor with hit 
brother Ganoalla 211, asMMi- 
nated by him 212 ajk 

MACRINUS, 

Bom 164^ emperor 217, kilkd 
218 AD. 
DiADUMKMiAMTS, BOQ of MacrfanH, 
217, killed 218. 



MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 
NUS— ELAGABALUS, 
(Prieat of Baal, the Smi-god), 
son of Vsrius Marcellus and 
Julia Soemias, bom 205 aj)., 
emperor 218, put to death 222 

AJ>. 

Julia Cornelia Paitla, first wile 
of Elugabalus, divorced 200 a a 

Aquilia Seteba, second w^ife of 
Elagabolus. 

Anxia Faustina, third wife of 
Elagabolus. 

Julia Scemias, motlier of Elaga- 
balus, killed 222 aj[>. 

Julia Mcesa, sister-in-law of Sep- 
tiniius Severus, aunt of Cararalla. 
and grandmother of £lagabidus 
and A. Severus, died 223 aj>. 

M. AURELIUS ALEXANDER 

SEVERUS, 

Son of Gcssius Maicianus and 

Julia Mamiea, was first cousin of 

Elngabalus, born 205, ndopteil 



hy ElagBbalaa with the nnnie nf ' 

Os«Br 221, emperor 222, asmsai- . 

nuted 235 A.D. | 

Mbuhu, HDi^ond wife of Alexander I 

Uabhia Obbuna. third wife of 
AkijLiidcr 8«venis, I 

JcuA Mausa, daDgbter of Jiilin 
Hoem, and mother oF Alexander 
SeveroB, put to death 235 a.p, 

Ckamth Amtoitisvb, uiii|ieror in 
Aiiiu dtiriiig the rei;;!! of Alexun- 
der 8eTeTus. 



Paolina, wife of Mmiiniiiue, 



JuOTA Padilla, wife of Haiimus. 
TrrcB QpABTnicH. emperor in Ger- 
many during tJie miyn of Muii- 



M. ANT0NIU8 GOBDIANUS 
AFBICANU8 I., Pateb. 
Son of Metius HamlluB and 
Ulpia Uordiana. bom 15S A.D. 
emperor in Africa 238 A.u.. pula 
an end lo Mb life ftfler rpiyiiiug 
10 days. 
Fabia Orestiua, wife of Oot- 
dianuB paWr. 

GORDIANCS AFBICANUS 11., 

I4<m of 'Gordiaoas Af. I. and 
Fatiu Overlilla, bom 1B2 A.t>.. 
i<mperor with his Cither 23S, 
killed 40 duys afU-rwanlii. 

D. (:*I,IU8 BALmXl'B, | 

IluTii 17B, cnipumr witli Pujno- j 
HUB 21114, iiifiBBBpred afb<r a reign 

n( tlinie mnntUB. 

M. CLODIUS riTlKNUB MAXt- 
MTJB. 

Born IftI A.P„ ^mpt^Jr willi 



GOBDIANUS PRT8 in., 

Gnmdsimor GonlianuB Ihe elder. 

bom 222, Cetsr 2118. emperor 

eiime year, umiBiduat«(l 244 a.u, 

I TKAMOMi.Ll»A,wifeofGonilunm. 

I S[. JITLIUS PHILIPPUS. I , 
' Bora 204 a.d., emperor 244. 

kiUed 20» A.D. 
Marcia Obacilia Sei'BIia, wifb of 

I'liiiip tlie elder. 

M. JUMUS PHn-IPPtlS II., 

Sou of Philip the elder, bum 
237. CeiBir 244, Angiutua 247. 
killed 249 A.II. 

I McesiR aiiJ 



Piroiiu 



.Ilia, 24<J A. 



JoTAWANVB, emperor in 8yria 2 



C. ME68IU8 gUINTUS I'ttAJA- 
NUS DEOirS, 
Bon 201 A.D., tmpamr 249. 
drowned in n biig 251. 
Etrcscilla. u ife of Deeiua. 

UKItENN[rB KTBVfCUB, SOU flf De- 

eiuB. Cteaar 249. Augnstui 251, 
killed same year. 
HosriiJANiTH, son of Uifiux, Csiiair 
249, emperor «itli GallUB 251, 
died BftiDO ye&r. 

C. VIBniS TREBONIANU8 GAL- 
LUS. 

Emperor 251, put to death 254 
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P.UCINIU8TALEHIANU6,8«ano«. | 

Born 190, empeiw 258, tolun 

pri«Diier bj tlu Fcnteu* :t60, 

ilie<1263. 

Uahkuka, aecond wife dt T«1b- 



P. L1CINIU8VALEBIANIBE0NA- i 
XrUS OALLlB»Ua, 

Bon of Valerian by hii flnt vlte, i 

emperor 253, uMMOiuited 288. ! 
BjkURiiN*. wl& (if Oalliunn^ ' 

BuuKIMin, Jwii of Gulli'uus. bom 

at2A^cmv 2S8,pattodMfii 

299 A J>. 
Qmvrca Joum OAIUBtn, yoang- 

Vaubiihub jckiob, gon oT Vale- 
rian and HarinlHM, killeil 268 




In ^r>fa Ml 



Licuru Galueka, annt uf Qol- 

Fotmcci PATXB, cmpeiUT in Qaal 
258, kiUed 397. 

JOLIA DOIATA, WifL' of 

KuntMia f[Urn, AugiutiW 
258, killed 267. 



ioGml 



QL'imTI Valenb AlLIANUa. 
VlCtORDJDS I'ATBB, BIBOCMlted iU 

tUo umpire of Qaul b; Poitu- 

mua 2C5, kUlod 2b7. 
VioroBiHUS riiJUii, OeiAr in Gaul 

B67. 
VnrroBiNA, motlicr of Viclorinna 

UABTt:D, cmp«ror in Gaul 267, 
killed after a riiign of tliree days. 

TicrmouB PATEB, I'luiioror in Gaul 
2li7, defi-iited by Auraliaii 271 

Tki'MCUB FiLiw, Bou of tlic abovo, 



Bmauaws. vnpnor Is Mriai 

SeUkUladMS. 
DsTAvmu, wiGe of Beg^liaiiM 
TAUDdb anpoor tn AcfaMft 9GL 
Pno Fbimi, ( 



in Egypt 8SS. 



OcuD^ emperor of Chittuge 36S. 
AtHBOua, emperor in lUjiin mA 

Shiiit. 2<j;, kille<l 268. 
SfLFicive Ajmjxiara, e my tB U t in 

^iia2eT. 

:. AUBELID8 OLAUDITO IL 
GOTHI0U8, 

Bom 214 A.D., en4>eror 268, died 

270. 
CiRisoBiNUS, emperor at Boulogos 

270. 
Qniim-Lcft, brother of GlaodiiH 

Gotbictu, empeior at Aqaileia 



AUUELIAKUS, 

Bom 207 A.i>., emperor 270, 

awaMDaCed 275. 
Setehtna, wifu of Aurt-lian, 
Shtmi.!! Odenatih-s, king of Pal- 

myra 261, lusociuted ia tbe 

cmpiro by Galliuiiua 'ii'A, »a- 



2Utj. 



'/.atOBin, lB«t wife of Odenatliii^. 

qQoen of PtJmpn 2G1. 
Hbrodib, sod of Oilenatbns by hU 

flrat wife, Angustiu 2<!4, killed 

267. 
TmoLAM, Bon of OdenatliuB anil 

Zonobia, Auguatua 268, tnken 

primnHr by Aurelian 273. 

ViBiHTHl'a ATHBNOIIOBOg, HUO (if 

ZenobLi, emperor in Syria 260, 
laksn prisouer by Auietisn 278. 

MAOomra, emjiepor 2fi7. 

FiHxrs, emperor in Egypt 27.1. 

M, CLADDIUS TACITUS, 

Emperor 275, osaBasinaled 276 



M. ANNIUB FLOBIANUS, 

Brother of tlie emperor TodliiB, 
brim 232, emperor 276, killed 

M. ACIRELIUS PBOBUS. 

Bom 232, emperor 27(J. mUM- ' 

cred 2ii2 aji. 
BoKcslcB, emperor of GbuI 280. 
SATVBNDirs, emperor of Egypt aoil 

Pateatioe 2S0. 
Pbocklcu, eiuporor of Cologne 280. 

M. ACRELIUB CAEU8. 

Borti 230 A.D.. emperor 282, 
kUled by liglitning 283. 

M AURELUtS OARINUS. 

Eldest Bon of Oinia. bom 243 
AJ>., OaiMr 282, emperor 28.1, 
killed 284 A.n. 
Haqnu Uhhica, wife of OoriDiu, 

M. ATTHELIUS NUMERIAJJTS, 

YouagHat aaa of Cama, bom 2S1 
A.D., Ca«ar 282, Augostua 28."), 
lUcd 284 A.i>. 
NKiUKiAHue, sun of Cnnu. 

MaBCC* AUBSLUNi:!) JvU/kSVA. rm- 

pcror in Pannonin 284, liill<.il 



VAT,EERTS DIOCLETIANU6, 

Bom 24^, emperor 284, adopltid 
Gnleriiw 292, abdicated 305. died 

313 A.D. 

PflisoA, wife of Diodciinn, executed 
by order of LiciiuUB315 aj>. 

M. AtlREUUS VALERIUS MAX- 
IMIANU8 I, 
Styled Hebouutb nnd Joyicb, 
saaociated in the empire nitli 
Diocletian 286, Bbdiralod 30fl, 
retook the empire 306, abdicated 
agnin 308, emperor a neeond 
time 309, atraugled himacif 310 

EmuiPiA, wife of Maiimiun. 
Amandus. emperor in Gnnl 28.'i, 



CABArena, emperor in Britain 2B7. 

ossiuisinated 289 a.o. 
Au-KTrv*. emperor in BHlaJn 2(13, 

killed 296 aj>. 
AcRlLLElig. emperor in Egypt 2^2. 
DoHmcB DoHiTtAKCB, emperor in 



OONSTANTIUS I. CHL0RU8. 

Bom 250, Gieaar 2112, emperor 
305, died 306. 



Tbeodoba, Boeond wifb of Con- 
Bbintiua Cblorua. 

GALERIU8 VALERIUS MAXIMI- 

ANU8. 
Adopted and named Coaar by 
Diocletian in 292, Angnstua (uid 
emperor 305, died 311. 

G A I.Em A Valibu, dangbter of 
Diocletiiin iind Priaca, and aecond 
wife of Qalcrina Haximiaoui, 
uioculed liy orilcr of Lioiniua 
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AiigostYis aiid emperor 800, put 
to death 807. 

Galbbivb YALERirs MAzmiAirrB 
ir., Daza, Bon of Galerius, named 
Omar by Diodeiiaii 805, aon of 
the Aogusti 807, emperor 808, 
poisoned himaolf 318 aj>. 

Oahdidiamtb, natural 1011 of Oale- 
rios Maximianua, put to death 
by Udnius 813. 

H. AUBEUCS YALBBItB MaZKNTIUB, 

aim of Maximianns L and Rn- 
tropia, bom 282, emperor of 
Rome 806, drowned in the Tiber 
312 A Ji. 

RuMULini, Bon of Blaxentins, bom 
806, Omot 307, died 809. 

AI.E3LANDER, cmperor of CSartliage 
806, put to death 811 A.i>. 

LiciNics 8BN10B, Bou-in-law of 
OonatantiuB Clilorus, bom 268, 
aBsociated in the empire with 
QaleriuB liazimianus 307, put 
to death by hie brother-in-law 
Gonatantine 828. 

ComTANTiA, daughter of Constan- 
tiuB ChloruB, wife of the elder 
LiciniuB, died 880 aj>. 

LiciNiUB JUNIOR, son of the older 
LiciiiiiiH, l>orii 815, named GtDsar 
317, put to dtftth 32<;. 

AuRELirs VALEnirs Valeks, nanio«l 
CsBHar by Licinius 314. 

MAitTiNiANUH, Gesiir and Aujii^tud 
at Byzantium by Liciuius 323. 

KuTittJiiA, daugliter of Gonstan- 
iiiu I. and si»ior of Constantino. 

JvLn'8 CoNSTANTii's, Bon of Cou- 
HtantiuB Ohlonis. and brother of 
Gonstautine. 

(tALLA, first wife of J. Gonstan- 
tius. 

Hasilina, second wife of J. Gon- 
stantius. 

(X)NSTANTINUS I. MAGNUS, 

Son of Constantiiis Gblorus and 
Helena, bom 274, named CsBsar 



! 



I 



aud AngDitiui 806^ c uuwitod to 
the Ohrialiaa veUgioQ 811, boIb 
emperor 811, obanged tlw nat 
(tf- gjOfenmeiit lo I^fBBlinBi 
which be called Oonateiitiiiapk 
886, died 887 aj». 

HiirDTiMA, itnt wifb of OoihIbb- 
tine. 

Faubta, BeocHid wilb of OoobIbik 
tine, daughter of Mazimiia; 
amothered hf her hnafaaiid'B 
order 826 AJ>. 

Flatitb Juuoi GnBPin, aoa of 
Gonatantine and MinerTinA, bon 
300, Gnoar 817, pat to death 
by order of hia &ther 826. 

Helena, wife of Griapoa. 

Dauutiub, brother of GooBtaii- 
tine, Gmbt 885, killed 387 aa 

Hamvibaliahub, brother of Goq- 
stantine and of DahnatiiM, died 
837 A.U. 

GONSTANTIKUB U.. 

Eldest son of Gonatantine and 
FauBta, bom 816, Gmar 317; 
emperor and Angnatna 837, 
killed in 840 aj>. 

WNSTANS I.. 

Youngest bon of Gonstnutiiip and 
Funsta, bom 320 a.d., Qtbsu 
333, emperor of the £aat 34(s 
assassinated 350 A.D. 

Satlbninvs, i-mperor in the reign 
of Conntans. 

GONSTANTIUS II., 

Second son of Gonatantine and 
Fausta, bom 317, Obbsbt 823, 
Augustus 337, niaater of all the 
empire 350, died 361 a.d. 

Ki'SEBiA, wife of Gonatantiua, mar- 
ried 352. 

Faustina, wife of Gonstantius: 
favours the cause of Prooopius 
365 AJ). 

Nepotiancs, son of Ehitropia, aisier 
of Gonstantine, emperor at Rome 



a.'iO, killnl aftor a 



350, killed himiclf 
Decehtius, brothci of UBgnnntiua, 



OONSTANTTOS GALLUS. 

Son of JnJins Conatantiua ulul 
Gnllus, nephew of CouBUmtiae. 
bom 325, Cmat 351, eitcated 
354. 

OoNBTANTINA, wife lint of Hiuim- 
buliAQiie, BUil aecoa<ilj of Gon- 
Blantius Gallua, died 354 A.ti. 

Stltahvs, emperor at Oologne, 355 



FLAVrUS OLAUDrCS JUUANUH, 

Saiuuued Ihe Apostate, boo of 
Juliiu OoDitautiiu. broUior of 
Conslaiitine, by his BecoDd wife 
(Biiuliiiaj, hnd nepliew of Coii- 
stantiDo, bora 33t, Onaor 355, em- 
peroT at Paris 360, sole emperor 
361, kUled in bnttte Bguinst tlie 
Penfana 363 A.D. 



FIAVrUS CLAUOa'S JOVIASUS, 
Bom 331, empefor 3ii.<l, died 
»«I4aj>. 

VALKNTINIANUS I., 

Sua of OrsUnniifl, Ixim 321, (^In 

puror 364. died 3T3. 
Vai-ebu Seteoa, Qnt wife nf Vn- 

lontinisn 1. 
.ruBrwA, ncond wife of Vnlenti- 

niuii, (lic<l :mT. 



naaociated in the empire end 
AuguHtua 364, burnt nJiire 378. 

DoHiNTCA, wife of ValeCB. 

Pnoooptcs, born 3S4, emperor at 
ConatuitiiioplQ 365. put to 
death by order of VelL-na 36S 



ORATIANUS, 

Sonof Valontinian I. uq<1 Severn, 
bom 350, AuguatuB st Amiens 
361, emperor 375, slnin 389 A.n. 
CosfTANTiA, daughter of Conetan- 
tine and FanatiiiB, grnnd-dnagh- 
ter of Oonatantine. nod tvife of 
Grntian, died 3S3 a.u. 

VALENTINIANUS 11.. 

Son of VnlentiniaQ I, nnd Jub- 
tina, born 371, Augustus 375, 
emperor of the Wertt'ra Empiro 
363. asiOHsinalod 392 a.d. 

THEODOSICS MAGNUS I.. 

Bom 346, Aufpistus and aBso- 
niated in the empire b; Gratiau 
1179, entered Rome in Iriniuph 
339, died 395 AJ>, 



Flaoc 



LA,flrBt wtfeotTlieodoaiug. 



Oalla, daughter of the Emperor 
ViiloDliniun I., and second wife 
ofTbeodoaius. 

Hasscb Clemens Uaxmub, Augos- 
tiu in Britain 383. nckuow- 
ledgod emperor in BritiLin and 
Gaul 3S7, put to death 388. 

Fi,Avn-» ViCTOB HAirxt's, son of 
UugDOB Haiimiia, AugunCus 3S3, 
put to death 3S8. 

KiaENiCE, a rhetorician, procUimol 
emperor by Arbogasles 392, de- 
feated and slain by TheodoMus 

Aboadics, eliler wm of TlieodosiUB, 
bom 377, AugustuB 338, em- 
peror of tl>e East 395, died 408 
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FLAVIUB HONTOBIUa 

Yonnxest sod of Theodorins and 
Flaccilla, bom 884, AngustuB 
393, emperor of the West 395, 
died 423. 

CkiirsTAirnirrs IIL, Angostiu in 
England and Gaol 407, pnt to 
death 411 a.u. 

GoNSTANB, son of Confltantiniu m., 
Angostos in Oaol 408, aaaaii- 
sinated 411 a.d. 

OONSTANTIUS IIL. 

AngoBttiB and aasooiated in tlie 
empire of the West 421 a.d., 
died same year. 

Galla Placidu, daughter of 
TheodoriuB and Galla, sister of 
Honorios, widow of Atanlf, king 
of the Gotlis, 414, wife of Oon- 
■tantias 417, died in 423. 

IfAXDCCB, emperor in Spain 409, 
abdicated 411. 

JoTivuSk emperor of Mayence 411, 
beheaded 413. 

SKBAmAiiin, brotlier of Jovinus, 
associated in the soveroign power 
by his brother 412, beheaded 
413 A.D. 

PmscDS Attalvs, made emperor 
by Alario at Rome 409, deprived 
of that title, reaasumed it iu 
Gaul 410, died in the island of 
licpari. 

THEODOsn's II., sou of Arcadiiis 
bom 401, Augustus 402, em- 
peror of the East 418, died 4.50 

A.D. 

EuDooiA (Athenais, daughter of 
Leontius), wife of Thcodosius II., 
died 460. 

JoHAKNES, bom 38.3, emperor at 
Rome 423, died 425. 

VALENTINIANU8 UI., 

Son of Gonstantius III. and Galla 
Plaeidia, bora at Rome 419. em- 
|)eror 425, slain by Petronius 
Maximus 45.5 a J). 

LioiNiA Enx)xrA, daughter of 



n. and Eodooia, 
wife of Valentinian IIL, married 
to the Emperor Bfaximna 455 
aj>. 

HoNORiA, daughter of [Oonatea- 
tius m. and Galla Haddia, and 
sister of Valentinian III., bora 
417, Augusta 433, died 454. 

EuDOGiA, eldest daughter of Valen- 
tinian in. and Eudozu^ map- 
ricd to Hunneric, son of Genserio 
king of the Vandals. 

PETRONIUS HAXmUS, 

Bom 395, emperor at Borne 455, 
slain after a reign of three months. 

Mabctantb, a Roman senates, boni 
391, maiTied the Empress Pul- 
cheria and acknowledged empe- 
ror of the East 450, died 457. 

Ptlcbebi A, sister of Theodoaius n., 
bom 399, proclaimed empress 
on the death of Tbeodosius, 
married the Senator HurciaR 
450, died 453 A.D. 

AVITU8, emperor 455, deposed 456. 

Leo I., emperor of the East 457, 
died 474 a.d. 

Vkrina, wife of Leo L, died 481 

A.D. 

MAJORIANUS, emperor 457, com- 
pelled to abdicate 461, died fire 
days after. 

LIBIU8 SEVERUS emperor 461, died 
465. 

ANTHEMIUS. son of Procopius, em- 
peror 467, slain by his son-in- 
law Ricimer 472. 

EiTPHEMA, daughter of the Empe- 
ror Morcian, and wife of Anthe- 
mius. 

OLYBRIUS, a Roman senator, cmpomr 
of the West 472, died arune vesir. 

m 

Placidia, youngest daughter of 
Valentinian HI. and Eudoxis, 
and wife of Olybriiis. 



OLTOEnnrs, Angoatus at RaTenna, 
473. permitted to eioLunge tho 
Romnn sceptre for Inaliopiic of 
Salcaia 474, died 480. 

Leo IL, born i95, emporor of tho 
Eut 474. 

Zero, eon-in-law of Leo I., and 
filler of Leo II., bora 426, 
aaaociatGd in tbo E^astorn empire 
by bis Bon, Leo 1I„ 474, sola 
emperor mtne year, dupoaed 476, 
re-establisbed 477. died 491. 

BASlLlscug, brother of Verinn, em- 
peror of the Ewit 476, dutbroned 
by Zeno 477. 

Aeua Zrhohis. wife of GBsiUacua. 

Mabcttb, Bon of Bssiliscufl. 



AvASTABirs, emperor 401. 
AlitADira, daoghter of Veriro, and 
wife of Aniistiiaiua. 

JULtVB NEPOS. 

Married to a niece of tho Em- 
press Veriua, emperor of tlie 
West 474. retires to DaUnatia 475, 
OBsasaiDated by Gljcerins 480. 

BOMIILUS AUGnSTULUa. 

Son of the patrician Orestes, 
emperor of tbe Woet 475, de- 
throned by Odoftcer. king of tlio 
Hemli, 476, eitinction of the 
Wertem empire. 
Odoaobb aasumeB the title of kui|; 
of Itaiy. 



Abaodb. The flat and qnadrangiilar stone which oonstitutea the highefit 
member of a columo, being iaterpoaed between the capital and the 
architrave. 

AcBOTSBiA, Bases or low pedestals resting on the angles and vertex of a pedi- 
ment, and intended for the reception of statues, or their ornaments. 

AniTUS. The approach or entrance to a building. 

ADTran. The chamber in a temple to which none but priests had access. 

.ffiToMA. The tympajitim of a peiliroeni, so called from bciug decorated with 
the figure of an eagle. 

Ambitdb. a space which surrounded a tomb. 

Ahphipbobttle. Having a portico at both extremities. 

AnT£. Pilasters terminating the side walls of a tomple. 

AnnrtXM. Ornaments of lions' heads, and other heads, below tbe eaves of 
the temple, through tho perforation in whioh the water from the roof was 
carried oEf. 

Apodtteriuil The apartment at the entrances of the baths, where a [lerxon 
took off his dress. 

Apotbeca. a storehouse or cellar, for oil or wine. 
13. Tbe Bemioircular and vaulted end of a basilica. 

Aa^oBTTLB. An intcrcolumniotion of four or more diameters. 

Abchitbavs. The lowest horizontal member of tho entablature, and wliieli 
rests immediately on the columns. 

Abohivolt. a collection of mouldings on tho fa.'" of au arch, resting on tli.i 
imposts. 

3f 
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Arena. The central space in a Roman amphitheatre. 

Arenatum. a plaster used on walls, formed of sand and lime. 

Astragal. A narrow moulding, the profile of which is semiciicalar. It is 

also a moulding composed of beads and berries. 
Atrium. An open court surrounded by porticos. 
Attic-da SE. The base of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, a 

Scotia, and fillets between them. 

Base. A general term for the lowest member of any constrnction. The 
base of a column is the ornamental portion on which the shaft is placed. 

Basilica. A court of justice, with a semicircular vaulted end, apsis. 

Bell. That portion of a column around which the foliage and volutes are 
arranged. 

Caldabium. a room for hot baths. 

Cakepuor^. Figures of females, bearing a basket on their heads. 

Capital. The head or upper part of a column or pilaster. 

Caryatid. A female figure supporting an entablature. 

Castellum Aqu^. a reservoir in the city, which formed the head of water, 

received by the aqueduct, and thence conducted through leaden pipes to 

the several parts of the city. 
Caulicoljb. The twisted stalks in a Corinthian capital. 
Cav^dium. An open court within a house. 
Cave A. The place for spectators in a theatre, so called as it was often a real 

excavation from the side of a hill. 
Cavea. Subterranean cells in amphitheatres where wild beasts were confined. 
Cavetto. a hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant of a circle. 
Cella (vaos). The central chamber of a temple, supposed to be the peculiar 

habitation of the deity, whose statue it usually contained. 
Cenotaph. A monument erected to the memory of a person buried in another 

place. 
Oeroma. An apartment in the baths, where the bathers were anointed with 

oil thickened by wax. 
Chalcidicum. a chamber attached to a basilica, for the convenience of the 

judges and lawyers. 
Choraqic Monument. A monument erected in honour of the choragus who 

gained a prize at the festivals of Bacchus. 
Cippus. A small low column, frequently bearing an inscription, generally for 

sepulchral purposes. 
Cloaca. The common sewers at Home. 
C^NACULUM. A supper room. 
Colonnade. A range of columns. 
Column. A cylindrical pillar, which serves either for support or ornament 

of a building. 
Comitium. A building in the Roman forum, where assemblies of the people 

were held. 
Compluvium. An area in the centre of a Roman house, for the purpose of 

receiving the water from the roof. 
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CoNcAUKiiATA BoDATio. Tlic TBiwur bath in Hoaian Thermw. 
CosiSTERinM. A room in a gymnaBium, where the wrestlcvs, iiaving been 

atioiDted with oil, were sprinkled over with diisL 
CoBNiCR. The omwning projection of the entablature. 
Corona. A broad flHt uieiafaer, below the cytnaiium, in s cornice. 
Crytto Porticub. a Bubterranean or dark gallery iu a Boman yilla, used as 

a cool Bitting room. 
CcwcnLrji. A bedchamber. 
CusErs. lliat part of the ]1amaii theatre where the gpectntors sat, so called 

Trom its wedge-like shape, 
CCBIA. A Itoinan council house. 
CvMA. A moulding, so called from its contour rcGembling that of a wave, 

being hollow in its upper part, and swelling below. This is distiaguished 

as the oyma recta; the cyma reveraa is where the upper part swells, 

whilst the lower is hollow, 
CiTMATiim. The upper moulding of a cornice, of an undulating form. 
CvzicENUB. A large hall decorated with sculpturt). 

Dack>. The die, or that part in the middle of the pedestal of a column 

between its base and cornice, 
I)ecabtti.e. a temple with ten columns in front. 
DiASTTLE. An intercolnraniation of three diameters. 
Diatom (itaroren'). Bond stones of a single piece crossing the wall, from one 

fnoe to the other. 
DtAJWMA. Landings, or resting places, encircling the anipbitheatre at different 

heights. 
DiCABTBRiUM. A tribunal, or hall of justice. 

DicrnroTHBTOs. Masonry worked in courses like the meshes of a net. 
DiOLTPH. A projecting face, with two panels or channels sunk thereon. 
Dipteral, A temple surrounded by a double range of columns. 
Dispi.uvtATDU. An ojien court, its roof so inclined as to throw the water off 

to the outside of the house, instead of carrying it into the impluviuni, 

EcHEA. Tcssels of bronze, in the form of a bell, placed under the seals of 
spectators iu a theatre, to gi^e resonance to the voices of the actors. 
Korthnnwnre jars are often found in the walls of Roman buildings, and 
have been supposed to be for similar purposes. They were for the purposa 
of lightening tlio building, and it is supposed used to expedite the work. 
They arc generally found in Boman buildinp of a later dal«, in the walls 
of acirciu, or such buildings where no conveyance of sound was required. 
Examples may be seen at the circus of Caracalla, at Rome. 

£cB15i;s. The ovolo or quarter round ; it is usually carved with the egg and 
longnc moulding. 

Ei..xoTniBiuif. An apartment in the baths, wiiere the bathers, aft^r leaving 
the bath, anmnted themselvea. 

Emplectok, a term employed in mnsonry by Yitnivius, in which the front 
stouei were wrought, and the interior left tough and filled in with eloDM 
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Encabpus. Festoon on a frieze. 

Entablature. The horizontal portion of a temple, supported on the columns, 

and including the architrave, frieze, and cornice. 
Entasis. The swelling of the shaft of a column. 
Ephebeium. a building for the exercise and wrestling of the youth. 
Episcenium. The upper order of the scene in a theatre. 
EpiSTYLiUM. The same as architrave. 
EBaASTULUM. A prison house for slaves. 
Eusttle. An intercolunmiation of two diameters and a half. 
Exeora. a recess, or small room, in the Thermas and other buildings, 

appropriated for conversation. 

Fascia. A band or bix>ad fillet on an architrave. 

Fastigiuii. See pediment. 

Fluting. The vertical channelling of the shafts of the columns. 

Forum. A public place in Rome, and the leading Italian towns, where the 

causes were tried, public business transacted, and political speeches made 

by the great orators of the state ; also a market place. 
Fret. An ornament consisting of one or more small fillets, meeting in vertical 

and horizonal directions. 
Frieze. Tlie central course of the entablature between the cornice and the 

architrave. 
Frigid A BiUH. The apartment in which the cold bath was placed. 

GRiECOSTAsis. A wall or portico adjoining the Roman comitia, in which foreign 

ambassadors waited before entering the senate, 
GuiLLOCHE. An ornament composed of a series of bands twisting over each 

other. 
GuTT^. Drops or ornaments, introduced under the triglyphs, in the Doric 

order. 
Gymnasium. A building used for the exercise of athletic games. 
Gynjeceum. A portion of a Greek house, set apart for females. 

Hecatompedon. a term applied to the Parthenon, from the use of 100 feft 
in one of its leading dimensions, probably the breadth. 

Heliocaminus. a chamber in the Roman houses, which depended on the 
rays of the sun for warming it. 

Helix. A small volute under the abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

Hemicyle. a semicircular building, with an arched roof. 

Hexastyle. a temple having six columns in front. 

Hippodrome. A place appropriated by the Greeks to equestrian exercises. 

HYPiETHRAL. A temple without a roof, and open to the sky, as the cella of the 
temple often was. 

Hyperthyrum. The upper member or lintel of a doorway. 

Hypocaustum. a vaulted aiiartmeiit under the baths, which served to dis- 
tribute the heat from the furnace. 

HYPOGiEUM. A building below the level of the ground. 

Hyposcenium. The front wall of the theatre, facing the orchestra. 



HipoTRACHBLiDit. The Blendereat port of the ahart of a cob 
immediately below the neck of the gapitaL 



being that 
court in a Roidaq bouse, iato which the 



Implovium, The open portii 

Tsinwaler waa carried. 
iHPDET. The ca|)ital of « pier or pilaster which receives an arch. 
IscBBTtrii, A. style of nmaowy used in walla, couaisting of very Hniall rough 

rough atones, not laid in couraes. 
iNTKRCOLDiDJiATio!!, The space between two columna. 
laoiiOHVK. Masonry employed by the Greeks. It was executed in courses of 

equal bcighta, 

Kou.oi(. The Oreek term for the cavea. 

Laconioum. a kind of stove ia the vapour bath which served lo heat the 

Lacunab, Laounabia. Onuunental compartments in ceilings, 
Laqdeab. Omameatal compartments with bands between them. 
Lararivu, The apartment in which the lares or household gods were 

kept. 
Lvsts. A plinth above the cornice of the podium of ancient temples, which 

surrounded the stylobate. 



Haakdbb. An 

buildings. 
MABHOBATtW. Plaster 

hut coat 



atal border, like the tret, on the diOcreut members of 

composed of lime and pounded marble, used in the 
.t walls. 



Mal'suleuu. A svpulchntl building, the term derived Irom the celebrated one 

creeled to the memory of Mausulus, king of Caria, by his wife Artemisia, 

about 353 B,c. 
Mktochk, a term used by Vltruvlus, lo denote the sioce or interval between 

the dentils of the Ionic, or trigly]>bs of the Doric order. 
Metopk. Tlie square eimco or interval between the Doric triglyphs. 
MisDTB. Sixtieth part of (he lower diameter of a column. 
bIoi>ii.t,ioH. An ornament resembling a bracket in the Ionic, Corinthian and 

Composite orders. 
Module, A certain measure, either a diamot«r, or serai^iameter, by which the 

proportions of oolumtLS are rcgdlated. 
M'KNIAKA. Divisions of scats in a iloman amphitheatre. 
Monolith. A work consisting of a single sUino. 
MoKuFTESAti. A temple of a round form, without walls or cclla, but only one 

range of culunins. 
MusoTBiOLTPU. The space of one triglyph and two mcto|)e9, between two 

Doric columns. 
MuTOLK. A projeoting oraiinient in the Doric conitoe, corresponding lo the 

modillion in the Ionic and Corinthian entablatures. 

Kaos, The central chamber of a temple. 

Naumaobu. a place where mock sea engagrmcnla were exhibited. 
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Tablikxtx. a hall or chamber at the further end of the atrium, in a Roman 
house, and separate from it by an aulseum or curtain. In summer it 
was used as a dining room. 

TiENiA. The fillet which separates the Doric frieze from the architrave. 

Tectorium opub. The smooth finishing coat of plaster on a wall. 

Telahones. Figures of men used in the same manner as Caryatides, some- 
times called AUantes. 

Temones. Places in a temple where statues were placed. 

Tepioabium. The temperate hall in a Roman bath. 

Testudo. An arched roof. 

Testbastyle. a temple with four columns in front. 

THERMiE. A term applied to Roman buildings for public baths, but strictly 
meaning only warm baths. 

ToBUS. A large semicircular moulding, used in the bases of columns. 

Tbiolikium. a Roman dining room, in which were three couches, lectus 
imus, lectus medius, lectus summus, on which the guests reclined at 
dinner. The table was placed in the centre, and the fourth side was left 
open for the servants to place on or remove the dishes. 

Tbiglyfh. a tablet fluted with upright grooves, in the Doric frieze. 

Tbipod. a table or seat with three legs. 

Tbochilus. An annular moulding whose section is concave. 

Ttmpakxtm. The triangular space within the cornices of a pediment. 

Yelabium. The awning covering a theatre or an amphitheatre. 

Vestibulum. The entrance to a Roman house. 

VisoBiuM. The audience part of an amphitheatre. 

Volute. A spiral scroll, which forms the principal feature of the Ionic and 

Composite capitals. 
VoMiTORiA. Passages facilitating entrance to and egress from a theatre or 

amphitheatre. 

Xenodochidm. a building for the reception of strangers. 
Xystus. a spacious portico in which athletes exercised themselves during 
winter ; also the garden at the further end of a Roman house. 

ZiazAO. The most primitive style of ornament, and generally indicative of a 

very early stage in art. 
ZoPHORUs. The frieze of an entablature. 
ZoTHECA. A small room or alcove, which might be added to, or separated 

from, the room to which it adjoined. 
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0iA4i(yL«, Deilpter^ hrpiElfarAt, lOD l^t 1^ 33^ 
fwt ; irabiiB and dUliriia, ucblUiW 

Huutyls do both Froiiu. wiih wliiga or ■ 
■DuUn oMbt, u right ugln lo wol fniDt. 
UdhIcIh. irdiluol, 43T-I33 B.C 

Hru^le. pmif le ■< HEt and. wllh lUtiulTl*, 
diprosljhs OD Doitb tide. 

Trtiutjilfl, uDphlimKijIa A vcU-kwwa u- 
unple. Ihougb no longfi eJHaat, luvlDg bnu 
dHliDTid bj tbe Turks rinoi Snuit'i Hokv 

Trtniljlp.unpUpni>t}'1c. Bmently upldn^ ud 

Dmu^k. perlpten], colnmoa Co fwl bl«li, Hfl 
frrt bj- aft! ft*l. BkUhh! by u periboIM. 

ABumui work, cpTlglDallr bHuu iii U> " ' 

n^^^... — .^ — ii_ inUocbatEi 



Hike Apterog . 



A HUATe bnUdlap; of ilsut ISO f«( on «ub dde, 
wlLb 4 dfpdcvu^rlo oototuude fdrmlng tha wot 
ryonL ThiB tfmplB beffoa by Ictbini; mtci^ 
Diiti> iiddnl by PbUo, 4rclill«t. ibont 31( B-a 

Hti&rtylfi OD hkb rnnlj^ itltfa IjiiieT Imlc order 
u al AUma. ts (wt by «« l>eL A skodiI 
and AiaaUa tuoi^lvia wJUiSn Ui* ivrUioliii, 
distTle Id iDlb. Sec " DDedUcd ADl£|ii]Ii« of 
AitEu." No»afUieKbaildliici>DawmailiL 

E^gtotyle, peilptenl, « wttta M*ai eslimu at 
sob end, tnd tlnirtt«o oa Mcb tfda. Ho callm 
muJnlnf ; bat euppoicd to have btm a dcniUB 
t*lli]i[E. *ltli aiiiniigiilhniatfi Ili(a!Dt»,[D]m 
tbe ridsi, dividing tbe oella l3lo tao. 

Huaalyliv pectiMorjil, tlma latuadmimi on 
^do. 33 IcM by ID tat. 

Dblyle la anUi. 

Hruiityl(v[ier1ptcnl,hTpBthnl,llktlb;Mbet. 
Tbla >tnwtnni la erlelnlcd ter tl> pelydunny 
ud •nilptan (tLe Xf^Mta MaibhaV 

. pertetenLhyiwiliral, H feelh* no ftM 
. .ed alioat at Bf. Ubon, aroilha. 
I4 porlptenl. kypMbnl. 41 ft« by lis 
EVU. aboDl 131) Ul. IcUnnK arddleet 
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IMcte . 


HuMtylc, pertpleral. bypiMliril, J» fM by IM 
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uTuilHUl cduiH (,iaB.jaA) gUaClBt, but 

nonnulnofeeUa. ^ ^ " 


SellDlia. . 


OreUTtaipk. 


Da*j . . 


Oetaaijle, dlpunl. iMtat by 3M tat. Th«< 
in renuJKior fln oll« IHDpla. two c< wUob 
■fipnr lo bare baen benotyla parlptoaL 
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YftiHl InB, a cburch wllb a modani IUIUd 
CorfnlMu btida. 
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LIST OP OBELISKS. 



EflYPT. 

ObeUfk of HdiopoUi 

Ulcnglvptik*. It bvn tbi ana ot (MrUn L or 
(bs XliUi dynulj, (2093 «.u.) 

TbeOrulObdiiliiorKuiimk 

Etcrogl^phla. Ended b; th* Qoeea AmoD-DoiHhn. 

Tlie Hmdlf r Ob^ka of Kinuli 

Hleioglrpblo. EiKled bT TlwtnH I. (IM9 IkC,) 

Obellska o( Luior, I^irt 

eoullCT. Uk« Id Full 
KlengtyphLn, EmUd bj BuHva IL (1311 lc) 
ObeLliki Dt tSraaOhM (Clci^tn't Nwdls) . 

tHerogljTbiix. In Ibc cvntnl Une tb^ tnr Uh oiil 
or 'Onlmn 111, ud In Uu latent Uuca ire tbg OTil* 

ObeliikiDtTanli. 

TlKr «e ilBul t(D Id numbw. ud ut all of the Ume 

tvo Una of blcnglyplllo. TbtJ rary In >liBr 
■omA have a mean dUmeter of abuut fi l«t; aud 
wben entira, maj bave beei from AD to 00 f«t 
blgb. Thoag U llie lower extiemlt; of Ox avenue, 

Obcllik of Blgglg 

HleiaglTpDla. It beui the oral of (Mituoi I. 

BOUE. 

Obelisk of the Vailt«n 

Witboul bl«o«lyphlte. It was erected tr Siitiu V. 

In lb<.' reign of CallguU, and wee foupd Id tbe Clicui 

(^ellak of S, Maria Magoiore ...... 

Wiilioul biproglyjiIUM, Wa« erpcled In IBM by 
Fontana, durlDR the pontllkAtp of Suiua V. It 
wee one of a jEilr nhlcb originally BankEd tlio 

IlkTOK'yp^i™- ^^"B erected hj Fontano, Id Ibe pon- 

iilaml It un tlie >plnii of Uie Qhctu UaiimuB. It 
(•ears Uie ovale ot ibutiDFi 111. and Tbelran IV. 
Obelltkofihsllaivxtol I^mIu. or Flemininn 

tllenigln>l>l«' Wu cm.-b'd b; Fonttna bi ises, 

Elnnll; before Uie temple of the Sim at Hellopullf. 
It uai r«no»ed to llotne by Auaiulus, uid pkoil 
In Uie Cjrciu Uaiirona. AccDtelmg to Lepilue it 
brart Uip oval of Sell I, (Meiienlbah). 
OiKllalc uf ilie Piiuu Kavons. or ramptiilinn . 

I!l«c>gl]i))iics. Erecinl Ij; UerDliil In 1«S1, durliii- 
Ibe |»-nt1ficale of iDDOiait X. A l(wnan worlt or 

ObdiBk of llicllaimdilla Minerva .... 



AX^a^ Bck 
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Obelisk of the Putheon 

Bieroglyphios. Erected in 1711 t^ Oement XL Of 
the time of PiaaminetichiiB IL 

Obelisk of the Monte Cavallo 

Hieroglyphics. Erected in 1T86 by Antinori. It 
formerly stood with that of St. Maria Magglore, in 
front of the mansoleom of Angustns. 
Obelisk of the Trlnita de Monte, or SaUnstiano 

Hieroglyphics. Erected l^ Antinori, in 1789. A 
Roman imitation of that of tlM Piazza del l\>polo. 

Obelisk of Monte atorio 

Hieroglyi^ics. Erected by Antinori in 1792. It was 
brouf^t to Rome by Augustas from Heliopolis, 
aud placed in the Campus Martiua where it was 
used ss a gnomon. According to Lepsins, it was 
erected in honour of PMmmetichus I. 
Obelisk of Monte Pincio, or Barbcrini .... 
Uierogljrphics. It was erected in honour of Antinons, 
in the name of Hadrian and Sabina. 

Obelisk of the Villa Matd 

Hieroglyphics. It bears the oval of Piammetlchns II. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Obelisk in the Hippodrome, or Atmeidan .... 

Hieroglyphics on two ftces. Erectrd by the Emperor 
Thmdosius. An imitation of an earlier work. 
Small Obelisk 

Hieroglyphics. In the Sultan's garden. 



Obelisk at Aries 

Without hieroglyphics. It was discovered In 1389, 
and erected in 1675. 
Obdisk at Benevento. 

Hieroglyphics. A Roman imitation of the time of 
Domitian. 
The Borglan Obelisk. 

In the Egyptian Musefumat Naples. A fragment 
found at Pslestrina. An imitation. 

The Obelisk of Phils 

It is now erected at Kingston Hall, Dorset, and is the 
property of Mr. W. J. Banks. 
Obelisk of Catsnia. 

It is polygonal. A Roman Imitatimi. 
Tbe Obelisks in the British Museum. 

These two obcUsks are fragments. They are of black 
basalt 



Height 



ft in. 

17 

45 

48 

72 



30 
26 4 



Thickness. 



At top. 



Below. 



ft in. 
2 1 



ft in. 

a 4 



2 9 



4 9 



50 
35 

56 1 



22 1^ 



2 2 
2 2 



4 6 

3 9 

4 5 



1 5| 



4 S 



7 9 



3 9 

2 7 

7 2 

6 9 

7 6 



2 2 
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Abbroviations in iiiBcriptions. See 
Si-la. 

Abraxas, 301. 

Achates (agiite\ 320. 

Achillea, 199. ' 

Adnmns diamond', 309. 

Adytum, 15. 

^ginetan epoch or period, in sculpture, 
127. 

Mi broDze),candidum, 209 ; Ooriiitliian, 
210. 

.£sculapiu8, 192. 

Agate. 320. 

Ai^thoilseraon, 150, 157. 

AUibastron — Brunswick vases, 280. 

AlsD, 13. 

AUion, 270, 279. 

Almaiidine ^niet« 315. 

Al)>}ial>et, Greek, 317 ; Etruscan, 36i ; 
Latin, 372. 

Altard, K;:yptiun, 36; Grecian, 36; 
KuHian, 38. 

Alto-rilievo, Egyptian, 202 ; Greek, 
204. 

Amazons, 198. 

Amazon stune, 324. 

Am<;thy8t, 313; oriental, 314. 

Ameihystos amethyst), 313. 

Amphiprostyle, 32. 

Amphitheatre, Etruscan, 68; Roman, 

68. 
Kfi^iBaXatios, 10. 
Amphitrite, lb7. 
Amnn, 141. 144, 148, 149. 
Amy mono, 107. 
Anacoluthoi), 331. 
Anuglyptu, 201. 
Andronitii*, 10. 
Andro sphinx, 150. 
Animals in Egyptian sculpture, 121, 

156. 
Ank, Anouke, 148. 
Annulos Big^mmeus, 805. 
Anta, goddess of war, 148. 



Antiptoais, 331. 
Anubis, 144, 149. 
Apelles, 215. 

Aphrodite, 175. See Venus. 
Apis, 150. 
Aplu, 159. 
Apodyterium, 75. 

Apollo, 168 ; Callinioos, Reposing, 
CitliuTfedud, Agonistes, 8auroctouot, 
169. 
Apop f Apophis), tlie great serpent, the 
emblem of sin, 150, 157. 
; Appianum, 217. 
Apsu), 81. 
Apteral, 31. 
Aquamuriue, 314. 
\ Aqua, Appia, Anio Vetus, Marcia. 
Tepuln, Julia, 91 ; Virgo, AUietina, 
Claudia, Aaio Novu.", 92. 
I Aqui'ductd, 89. See Aqua. Roman, 91; 
i Nismes, Segovia, 93. 
Arajostyle, 3^S. 
Arch, 88. 

Archaic style in |iaiuted vases, 243. 
Arches '^Triumphal), 77 ; of Drusus, 78 ; 
Titus, 78 ; Septimius Sevcnv, 78 ; 
Constantine, 78 ; Janu^ 79 ; Trajan, 
79. 
Area, 72. 
Arena, 68. 
Arenatum, 2i6. 
Aree, 174. 
Armt-niuro, 217. 
Aroeris, the elder Horus, 144. 
Artemis, 169. 
Artists. See Engravers. 

names on painted vases, 235. 

Asaroton, 227. 

Aspasiu", 270, 278. 

Asteria, 317. 

Astriferi, 256. 

Atf, crown of Osiris, 144. 

Athena, 171 ; f^macbos, 173. 

Athor, 142, 147, 149, 150 156. 

2 o 
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Atmu, 142, 146. 

Atramentum, 218. 

Atrium, 10 ; Tuscanicum, 1 1 ; tetrastylc, 

12; Gorinthian, 12; displuTiatuni, 

12 ; testudiuatum, 13. 
AulaMi, 05. 
Aulus. 268, 276. 
Avanturine, 324. 

Bacchantes, Buccliie, 187. 

Bacchus, 181. 

Baths, Balnea), 75 ; of Caracalla, 76 ; 

Diocletian, 76 ; Titua, 76 ; Pompeii, 

77. 
Balneum, 75. 
Basaltes (basalt), 325. 
Basanites, 326. 
Basilica, 81. 
Bas-reliefs, 201; E^ptian, 119, 201; 

Etruscan, 202 ; Greek and Roman, 

203; of the Parthenon, 205; on 

Sarcophagi, 207. See Relief. 
Beryllus ( beryl), 314. 
Beryl (yellow), 314. 
Bctham '^Sir William"^, on the Etruscan 

inscriptions, 367. 
Black (colour), used by the Egyptians, 

211 ; by Uie Greeks, 218. 
Blue (colour , useil by the Egyptians, 

210; by the Greeks, 217. 
Boustrophedon, 349. 
Bricks, Egyptian, Greek, lioman, 8. 
Bridges. See Pons. Roman bridges, 

85 ; of Trajan, at Alcantara, Pontc 

della Badia, 86. 
Bronze, 209; of iEginn, Delos, 209; 

Corinthian, 210. 
Brown (colour\218. 
Buccinnm, 218. 
Bust, 160. 

Gabochon^, 207. 

Cadmus, 348. 

Caldarium, 1'). 

Callaiiia. grecii turquoise, 324. 

Callais, turquoise, 324. 

Calliope, 1'J2. 

CuiiK'i, 253, 254, 257 ; celebrated, 273. 

Cameo, 257 ; of the St. CImpt'lle, 273 ; 
of Vienna, 274 ; of Naples (Tazza 
Farnese), 275 ; of .Tuj)iter iEgiociius, 
276 ; Carpcgna cameo, 277. 

Canons or rules of proportion in Egyp- 
tian sculpture, 120. 

Canopi, 101. 

Capitoline marbles. See Fasti Consu- 
lures. 

Caprices, 258. 

Capsarii, 75. 

Carbuncle, 315. 

Carbuiiculus (^ garnet). 315. See Garnet. 

Caroeres, 08, 72. 



Carchesium of St. Denys, 279. 

Carrara marble, 209. 

Caryatides, 46. 

Castellum, 91. 

Castor, 200. 

Castur, 159. 

Oella, 15, 23. 

Cenotaph, 113. 

Centaurs, 188. 

Ceres, 167. 

Chalc^onius, 318. 

Chalcedony. 318. 

Characteristics of Greek Glyptic art^ 

295. 
Charites (the Graces), 190. 
Charun, 159. 
Chemi, Egypt, 148. 
Chimera, 159; chimerse, 258. 
Chiton, 161 : Doric, Ionic, 162. 
Chlamys, 162. 
Chnubis, 300. 
Xof/iarcpiOF, 395. 
Chonso, 142. 146, 148, 150. 
Christian inscriptions. See Inscriptions. 

formuliB, 396. 

names, 398. 

sigla, 399. 

symbols, 396. 

Chrysoberyl, 314. 

Ciir>'8oberyllus (yellow beryl), 314. 

Chr>^socolla, 217. 

Clirysolite, 312. 

Chrysopraso, 318. 

Chrysoprasius (yellow-grecn-jade), 

317. 
Chiysopteron, 312. 
Xctf/iara, 104. 
Cinerary urn, 112. 
Cinnabar is. 210. 
Cippus, 110. 
Cirei, 72. 

Circular temples, 29. 
Circumlitio, 220. 

Circus, Maximus, 73; of Romulus, 73. 
Clio, 192. 
Clipeus, 75. 
Cochlis, 51. 

Cocumella at Vulci, 109. 
Ccelon, 217. 
Copruleum, 217. 
ColkctioMs, glyptographic, ancient, 265; 

modem, 283. 
Colosseum, 69. 
Colossi, Egj-ptian, 119; of Amunoph 

III. ; of Rameses II., 119. 
Colouring temples, 35 ; stituary, 218. 
Colours uaod by the Egyptians, 210; 

by the (Greeks, 216 ; Romans. 228. 
Columbarium, 112. 
Column, 38 ; Egy])tian. 39 ; Grecisn, 

41 ; Doric, 43 ; loiiir, 44 ; Coriu- 

thian. 48; Roman, 40; Doric, 46: 





I^^r 


INDEX. 151 


loQidi, ^C: CoriLlhian, 18; Oomp©- 


Divum 379. 


aite, 43, 


Doric- Mlumn. Oromu. 44 ; itomaii. 4<i. 




I«uplD, 24. 

Drill (lerubw;. 255. 


Aiiloniae. 51 ; Pompey, 51 ; PhociM, 
SI : iiavHl, 51 : mUtiary, 52. 


Unilian eolmio. 51. 874. 


Gomposito coIdtoq. 49. 






EgyptiiHi DoitiHi, tlireo fumu, 140: 


ConaulBUip on in»cI^ptioIl^ 378. 


throo orders. 141. ^^^H 




Glyptogmpliy. 285. ^^^M 


*S. 


— painti:>g. 210. ^^H 


WjniJe*. 27. 23. 


Pid«ograpby. 337. ^^H 


OostuHie. GicnBi.. 161 ; Roman. 168. 


styie iu wulptnre, 115. ^^^H 


C™i»viridis.217. 


Hi;(ia, ^^^^H 


CmbyW lee, 170. i7G. 


Eileythxia, US. 150. ^^H 


KLeothegiuiD, 76. ^^H 




Eliipma. 331. ^^H 
Em£«iDUnK, Ihreo mode* 98. ^^^ 


IM. ' ■ 


Cmtatiiu (ciyatulV 316. 


Emerald. 800. ■ 


Cublcula, 13. 


H/uSwAoBio^ 162. 


Cunci. G*. «9. 




Cupid. 189. 


Encaiudc ptuiitini;. 218. 219. 1 


Ciipm. 158. 


Eacbnriol. Sm Demutic. d 


Cup*, of SarfoBTJc 279 ; or St. IteBy*, 


EDgraTOd stonea, 250. tjea Stoiuw. M 


279; BraMwict.280: D.unhine,280, 




Cjbele. 19S. 


273. ^ 1 


CyelopBftn »alU 3. 




CyliDOam. EgjT'i-"!- 281). 


ander. 267. Ptnm tlie time of \ 








267. Age of Augtuliu. 268. Pofr- 




lerior to AuguKua, 269. Whose aga 


Dactjloslyptic 2.15. 






Lower Empire, 27:2. 




Ensisvine, Invention of the rat on lutd 






124. 


the etignvora of Ninevub, 253; 




Egjptiftii cngniviDR muob earlier. 


Cireek. 847. 352; Koinan. 878; 


ma. 


Cbristian, 397. 
DecaHtjlt. 33. 


EuimuUa (dMt of hlen^glyphi]. 3S7. 


IIG; Elnuotn. 128; Qroek, 138; 


Epilaptu. Oieek. 858; Polidmn. 358; 


871 ; Roman. 3S1 ; of Bdpio. 889 1 
of ^pluu. 390: of llibuluf^ 390: 


Boman. 139, 


Derocler. 107. 


Deniotic writing, 337. 310; ulien finl 


Epitaplii. 892 : Chrinlian. 396. 400. 


uied, 311. 


EFiftiiia, 105. 






338. 


Epoclia in the art of xjulpliirp. !Sct 


DiBinand, 309. 


Pcriodi 


Dions. 1G»: Lncirem, 170; Ladria. 


Epoclii of Painted Vaau*. 243. ■ 


171 ; llecote. 171; Tribnni^ Trivia 


Enlo. 193, ^^J 




^^H 


I>jii«ty|p, 33. 


t':i«b. I5S. ^^M 


aiBTarat, 3. 


Erot. 189. fke CupM. ^^H 




Ewonit^, Xlb. ^^^M 


Diollijothfelon. 7. 


EmiM'nn nlpbubrt, 364. 1 


nidonm. n brirli, 8. 


deities 160. ■ 


I>igiUDm>. 348. 


Glypl-iKnipliy, 290. 


Vumynu. Sbc Ukocliua, ISl. 


at PprugiB, 86<f, 


DioikTiri. 300. 




laneuag^ itii origin, aocunl- 


aiiTAaii. a>iTAgItiar. 162. 


iiiK lo Nkbubr. Bnnuii, 




Mnl1<<T, 367. 
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Etrascan painting, 213. 

PaliBOgraphy, 363. 

people, 3G3. 

style in sculpture, 121. 

ttmple, 27. 

Eu^bian tables. 365; Etruscan. 365; 

Latin. 374. 
EuripuB, 73. j 

Eu8tvle, 33. I 

Eutorpe, 192. ' 

Eutyches. 278. I 

Evo<lu8, 269, 278. 
Exedra, 14, 76. 

I 

Fates, 193. I 

Fasti Consularcs, 379 ; Verriani, 379. i 

Fauces, 13. I 

Fauns. 184. ' 

Flora, 195. j 
Fora, 80. 

Fortune, 193. ' 

Forum of Pompeii, 81. I 

Fratres A r vales, 373. | 
Fresco painting, 218, 226. 

Friiijidarium, 75. I 

Funereal inscriptions. Greek, 353 ; , 

EtruFcan, 369 ; Roman. 380 ; Chris- ' 

tian. 895. I 

t 

I 
Garnet, 315 ; pyrope, almandine, Siriam, , 

guarnnccino, hyacintliinc. e&soiutc, • 

carbuncle, 315. 
Gate, gateways, 86. 

Gemma Augu-^tea, 274. | 

Genii 'four) of Amenti, 101. 144, 149. 
Glyptic nrt ('meclianicnl process), 255 ; 

Eirj^ptian, 285 ; Etnisciui, 290 ; i 

On'ck, 294 ; Konian, 297. 
Glyptic, 250. 
Glyptoofiaphy, or Enj^vc^l Stones. 250 ; i 

origin and liidtory, 252 ; materials, 

255 ; knowledge and te.sts, 258 ; 

subjects, 262 ; ancient glyptogra- I 

pliic collections, 265 ; ancient artists, 

266. 
Gnnens 268. 278. 
Gnostic engraved gems, 299. 
Graces, 190. 
Granite, 326. 
Greek deities, 163. 

inscriptions. See Inscriptions. , 

style in sculpture, 123. 

Carebaic) stvle in painted vasts, 

24, S. 

beautiful style in painted vases, 

244. * , 

Green (colour) used bv tbe Egyptians, 

211; by the Greeks, 217. 
Group, 160. 
Grylli, 257. 
Guaniaccino (gamet\ 315. 



Gynfeconitifl, 10. 
GynaKjeum, 10. 

Hades, 153. 

Hiematites (liiematite), 325. 

Hall, hypostyle, of Kamak, 17. 

Hapimou, the Nile, 146. 

Harpy tomb from Xanthus, 106. 

Hebe. 195. 

Heliotrope or bloodstone. 317. 

Heliotropium, 317. 

Hephaestus. 171. /Sec Vulcan. 

Hera, 165. See Juno. 

Hercules, 195; Farnese, 196. 

Herma, 160. 

HermaphrodituB, 190. 

Hermes, 179; logiofl, 180. See Mer- 
cury. 

Hestia, 181. iSee Vesta. 

Het, 144. 

Hexastyle, 33. 

Hieraco sphinx, 151. 

Hieratic writing, 337; inventioxi of, 
340 ; when used, 340. 

Hieroglyphic writing, 337 ; four classes. 
337: arrangement oC 339 ; antiquity 
of. 339 ; number of signs used. 340. 

Hieron, 23. 

Himation, 162. 

Hippodrome, 74. 

Historical inscriptions: Parian chronicle, 
351 ; Sigean, 357 : Potid^can, 358 ; 
Fasti Consulares, 379 ; Knlcndarium 
Prjenestinum, 379 ; ]Monumentum 
Ancymnum, 378 ; Moniunentum 
Adulitanum. 333. 

Horliat, Agatliodajmon, 150. 

Horti, 159. 

Horus, 144, 146. 149. 150 

Houses. K«;yptian, 9; Greek, 10; Bo- 
man, 10. 

Hyacintli ^jacynth), 31.^ 

Hyaeinthine garnet, 315. 

Hvaeinthus ('sapphire), 311. 

Hygieia, 192. 

HylhiP, 271, 278. 

Hymettus, marble of, 208. 

Hvmn of the Fratres Arvales, 373. 

HypaHliral, 33. 34. 

Hyperg.Tan tombs, 94. 

Hypocaustum, 76. 

Hyj)ogreiin tombs. 94. 

HyfHistyle, 16. 

Hysginum, 218. 

Ia.<»pi3 (chalcedony , 318. 

Ibis, 157. 

Ideographic (Bunsen's t<rni for sym- 

l>olirtd signs \ '^38. 
Ikonographic (class of hieroglyphs), 

3H7. 338. 
Imitations of gems, precious stones, 326. 



Impcnitor, L. ..^.^.t^.w^n --■•^ 

latptesaont of genu, nrodem, 827 : 

ani'iont, 327. 
In ands, 32. 

Indi);r>, liidicuin, 217. 
lDBcH|'lions on genu, 260. 

on puiiiled vases, 83S. 

on riiiw, 34.1. 

Inscripticnui, $et alao Pnlnnj^phjr. 1 

w.-ribe;!, iiniirftTcd. laid on, 32! 

bilinpiml. trtUiii:iua. XVi: luctr 

tiflc,'fuitrr,.,L'(lii,-li„r,,;;!:ra,lU 



Ihe li 



I of 



SW: of Gr 
Greek. 316 
Lcoring ileor(«8, treutiei, etc., 350; 
irpaaKvmiiiara, 353; funpred, 333; 
Sigto, 33^; eiamples of Oreek in- 
8<TiptiaD>, 357: EtnuotD, B'l3; in- 
tcHptioD Bt Gubbio, 365 ; at PerufpA, 
36 J J Totive inacriptiont, 308 ; fune- 
reiil, 369; Rooi&n, 372; hnan of 
the Pntn« Arralea. 373; Duilian 
colnmu, B74 ; on awoiphagns of 
Sciplo, 37t; Latin tahleta of Ed- 
giibiODi, 371: con ncoU'il nith reli- 
(fiuns worship, 375; historical, 37G; 
FuMli Ci)niialitreB.3T9: Kalcndariiim 
I^niiratinum, 379; Monumonliiin 
Anprrsnam, 379; ftmereal, 380; 
Bifilii, 3Kt 1 euuuple* of Uonuu in- 
scriplioiu, 3R8; Chmtiiui, 399; h11 
furioreul, 395; ■j-mb.iU nsed, 8!K: 
C>ruiQla>, 30t>; Du Bcwi'ji olii««fini- 
tiuii.397; j^nuumntical pecnliuitti'it. 
308; lutmes found in thpm. 3(18; 
Kigla, 31)9: esamplei of Cliiftltun 
inKripthjUB, iOO. 
Inacriptiuiui, celebnibrd, of Adulit. 333 : 
RuBi'tU >loii.>. 312 ; of Abifdoe, of 
Knrnak, 313 ; of Memphis, 343 ; of 
Tunis. 315; glgian, 357; Potidrain. 
ion i EoicQbian table^ 3A5 ; of 
Porugia, 306 : Ii^nin nT tlw Pratrca 
Arrslr*, 373; ou Oailisn eulumn. 



lonlp t<inpli'», '£7. 

Iris, 105. 

brcgular horixontal wh11«, S. 

Inna tabic, 345. 

U\e. 143. I4S. 149. 1.10. 

Udomiuu, 3. 

Jade (yellow green), 317 ; (dork greini>, 

322. 
JoBiicr, 322. 

Jndgiuent t>rthe aciul. Ifl3. 
Junn, ICi; Prannbo. Boapito, 106. 
Jupitor Oirmplus of Pbidina, 130; M 

mtoiett by Qualrement de Quiocf , 

130: bj' Fliiiimin, 161. 
Jupiter, 163 ; SvTnpiB, 1(3, 



Kolendiiri 



Prtcnailin' 



1,370. 



'II, 219. 



ici, Gi. 



Kliem, HI, 145. 

Kings, Egyptian, 

KioDed.>n. 349, 

Ktc,ft. 105. 

KAfftoMf, M. 

KXifiaKTiipn, 65. 

Knepb. 142. 143, 149, 300. 

Knowledge und teat of i-D;^Ted itonei, 

2.'5S. 
KoilaDuglvplui, 201. 



Kuawi, 217. 

I.abnun. 75, 70. 
L^iooiiicnm. 75. 
Lnndrcape pointing. 224. 
I.anii.liU[no<)eofiiilerpreting GItuiitbd 

inKiiptiuiia, 306. 
I^pi'lar; Avic. 331. 350. 
Tjipla Jaxuli. 323. 
LuriuiuiD, 1:' 



■ opinion a 






374 : Fiiiiti OuiLsulnm, ! 
darinm I'miioitintini, 370 ; 
meulum AiHtyrunnm, 879 : on aruh 
of Tiluii, 391 : un eiJumn of IV^jan, 
391 : oil arch uf Srplimiuii Serenu, 
aoi : oil arch of Gallioiius, 392 ; on 
arcb of OoiutantiiK, 392. 

IrttAKll. cvlebralad, 277. 

iDtogUo, 257. 

Inlaglio riliovalo, 119,201. 

Iodic? oolnmn. Ormrian, 44 ; Roman, 4S. 



k 159. 

lAteres, cmdi, cocti, 9. 
Lntin alphnbcl, Momnuon 

In iti ori^n, 372. 
biDgnage, i«|>iuiiB' opinion on 

iu frigin. .175 : Niebuhr".. 375. 

tnbliil uf Eu;^binni,371. 

I^VHcruni, 76. 

Leimwlinlm i wiulo romelian ', 319, 

Li)[liling of It'niplM, 34. 

Lithoalnitmi, 237. 

AsyttMi, 05. 

Inuio, 159. 

Ludiui,222. 

AvKoflarrtt, MS. 

Luni, marblp ufi 208. 

I.ysiupui, 134. 

LilhocollrdM. 255. 
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Lithoglyphi, 255. 
LychniB (ruby), 311. 
Lyncurium (jacinth), 313. 

Ma. 142. 147. 

Masnades, 187. 

Mienianum, 68. 

Magnes (ma«;netite\ 325. 

Malachite. 323. 

Mania, 159. 

Muntus, 159. 

Marbks 208; Parian, Pentelic. Hy- 
mettan, of Thasos, of Luni, 208. 

Marmoratuu). 226. 

Mars, 174; Gradivus, Stater, Ultor. 
Victor, Pacifer, 175. 

Masoniy, £g3rptian, 2; Grecian, 3; 
Italian, 3 ; Koman, five species. 7. 

Materials employed in tlie glyptic art, 
255. 

Mau, 142. 146. 

Mausoleum of Halicamassus, 107. 

Maut, 141. 146, 149. 

Mean, 159. 

Melcagcr, 199. 

Melinum, 218. 

3Ielpomenc. 192. 

3Ienvra, 158. 

Meplat, 259. 

Mercury, 179 ; Belvedere, 180. 

Meta, 72. 

Metliods of painting used by the 
ancients (fresco, distemper, en- 
caustic). 218. 

Mezzo rilievo, 201. 205 ; in gems, 257. 

Milliary column, 52. 

MiAToy, 216. 

Minerva. 171. 

Minium, 216. 

Mithroic engraved stones, 290. 

Mithras, 299. 

Moirce, the fatej*, 193. 

Molochites (nephrite), 322. 

Monogram of Christ, 396. 

Monopteral, 34. 

Monumentum, 109 ; Adulitanum, 333 ; 
Ancyrannm, 379. 

Monnorio, 313. 

Mortar, 7. 

Mosaic, 226; Egvptian, 227; Greek, 
227, 229; of'Porgamos, 228; of 
Dioscorides, 228; of Palestrina, 
229 ; of the house of Painsa, Pompeii, 
229; Roman, 229; of the Lower 
Empire, 230. 

Mummies, 90 ; Egj'ptian, 99 ; Greek, 
99. 

Mumniificatii)n, why adopted by the 
Egyptians, 96. 

Mummy case, 100 ; of Queen Amasis, 
101; of Menkare, 101. 

Muntu, 142, 148, 150. 



I 



Murex, 217. 218. 

Murrhina (fluor spar), 281, 321. 

Murrhine vases, 280. 

Muses, 190. 

Mythology of sculpture, 140. 

"SattMy 105. 

Naos, 23. 

Naumaehiae, 73. 

Naval column, 51. 

Naxium, 255. 

Necroiwlis CEtniscan), 109. 

Neith, 141, 146. 149, 150. 

Nemesis, 194. 

Nephrite, 322. 

Nepthys, 143, 148. 

Neptune, 166. 

Nethuns, 159. 

Netpe, 147. 

Nicias, 215. 

Nicolo, 319. 

Nike. 195. 

Nomenclature (English and Italian) of 

painted vases, 248. 
Nortia. 159. 
Nucleus, 82. 

Obelisks, 22, 72 ; inscription on, 345. 

Obsidianum (obsidian), 825. 

Ochre (&xpa), 217. 

Octastyle,33. 

(Eci. 13. 

Olympiads, Greek, 351 ; Roman. 352. 

Onychina, oriental alabaster, 282. 

Onyx. 319; oriental ahibaster. 282, 

319. 
Opalus (opal). 316. 
Ophites, serpentine, 326. 
Opisthodomos, 24. 
Opus ineertuni, 2. 

musivuni, 226. 

reticulatum, 2, 7. 

sect ile, 227. 

tesselatum, or vermiculatum, 227. 

Opx'h(^'fpaf 64, 65. 

Orchestra, 66. 

Orplieus, 199. 

Osiris, 143, 146. 150. 

Osiri.s-Apis = Serapis, 149. 

Ostia, 72. 

Ostium, 10. 

Ostrum, 217. 

Ovals, royal Egyptian, 153 ; containing 

name and title of kings, 341 ; ovals 

of llameses II., 341. 

Pjunting, Ejryptian, 210; Etruscau, 
213: Greijk, 214; Roman, 222. 

Paintings at Pompeii, 223. 

Palamedt s, 348. 

Palajography, or inscriptions, aim and 
utility of its study, 328; material 
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PuUdtmn inacription. 33fl. 


1 




Prase. 317. 


olaa^iiflratiuD of ioBcripIioDB, 332 1 








PmciiictioneB, 61, 68. 




a.n, 337; Grcci, 34Gi Elnmsn, 


Ptaxitcleiui epoch or period in •colp- 






tnre. 133. 




Palla. 16a. 






F,aiBB. 172. J7a 27«. 


Pronaw,24. 




Pim>pl>i]iu. 276. 


Propjlon. 16. 




F,.n, 1S6. 




PineU, 216. 


Froeorpine, 103. 


Papyri, 102. 








T\p-H,nn,^. 353. 




FuriancLRinicle.aai. 


HrxHrrai. vunlibule. 10. 




nuuble. 20B. 


Prmtylc, 32. 






Prothjnun, 10. 




Paehl. 142. US. 






Pcdimmt, 24. 


Ptclient, 144. 










Penlelio muhlc. 208. 






PeplOB, 162. 


l*«eucli>-peiipteral. 33. 




Peribolos, 23. 


Vn^pit^a. 351. 




Pi^ridot, 313. 


VxyeXxe, 190. 






Pleromuta. SA. 




Imn. US; Etraacan, 121 : Greek. 


Piilpituut, 65. 67. 




laa; DKrfBlcM.. 124: .Egiuuton. 


Pultiike, 150. 




l:i;7: Phldian. 129: Pmiitele&n, 


PnlriDac, 73. 




133 : decline. 136 ; Bomaii. 136. 


PuDcli ^[iTTum rotnsnml 2SS. 

Furpln, colour, 217; Tyrian purpl«. 




Feriok Df the Greek nhool oT glypUce, 




:fB5. 


21 M. 




Peripterd, 32. 






PerUtyle. 13. 


PiaiolMia. 345. 




Peracphoiie. 133. 


•ycuMtyle. 33. 




PerBeo*. 199, 


PyloB. 10. 




Pclasna, 162. 


Pynmu-k 56; of Chcopn 59: CheiA- 




PhiUian period or cpocti vi KUlptoic 


ron. 1)0; Myceri.ma. <» ; Bokkin, 




tWP. 


6(1; U|»rii>.' Ihenry. 61 : Etnucaii. 




Fhoinis. 153. 


62 : Oiedc, G2 ; ItomaD, C2. 




Flionetio (.plias of hierogljplis), 337. 


Pyrgotelm. 254. 2<.7. 




339, 


Pyrupe (g«mct). .115. 




PliUh. U2. US. 149, 






PhUL-Sokknri, 148. 


Qucciu, l':gyptimi, 15a 










Pi«U, 7H. 90. 


Bft. 142. UG. 148. 150. 




PIbijh of temples, 31. 


Uaopo, the L-od of war, 146. 
lUffiiia. tlie Etniwuna. »63, 3(17. 




Pliismi, 317. 




Philo, 1U3. 


lied nJonr. lued by the F.gyptiaiii. 




■ Pwliuui, G8. 


210; by Uie Gfnoks. 210. 
Regoliai GnUud tomb, 109. 




PoUui, 200. 




PytycLromy, 219; employed at the 
early and Utc period* of urt. 220. 


Bcgtilut buriiniital wallt, 6. 




Relief. Egyptian, 111): GtMk and 




rolygr^otm. 214. 


Roman, 202: alto riliiv,,, 208: 






inezio riltevD, bona rillev.. 204 : ia 




gerui, 267. 




Polymnia. 193. 


Rrpreseiitntlro feluu of hierogl'phi , 






337. 3»«. 
















i::Ki:ff'S'-'"'' 


Rhea. 1S3. 

Itiugit. SU2: Egyptiiin. 303: (Inxk. 
8(H : Etnuran. iUH : Hnmim. 305 : 




Porticum. 24. 


^ 
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ring of Cheops t^Shofo), 362; of 

Amunoph III., 303 ; of Horus, 30'J ; 

with devices, 305 ; houBeki'eper's. 

306 : thumb-ring, 307. 
Roedd, 81. See Viu. 
Rock-cut tombs, 107. 
Roman deities. 163. 

inscriptions. See Inscriptions. 

orders. 48. 

temples, 48. 

Rosttta fctoue, 342. 
Rostmta columim, 51. 
Rubrics, 216. 
Ruby, 311. 
Rudus, 82. 

Sandnracha, 216. 

Sandaresod (avanturine , 324. 

Sapphire, 311 ; a.sti'riated, 316. 

Sapphirua (Lipis lazuli), 217, 323. 

Sarcophagi, 100 ; of Nectanebo, 101 ; of 
Scipio. 112, 374; with bas-reliefs, 206. 

Sanla (siird), 318. 

Sard Achates (corneliau), 319. 

Sardonyx, 319. 

Satyrs, 181. See Fauns. 

Sairalwei, Egyptian, 15 J, 157, 257 
ornamental, funci^il, historical, 286 
material, 286 ; large and small, 287 
&mall scaraboei, mythological, his- 
torical, physiographical, various, 
288; Etruscan, 291. 

ScursibfiBUs sacer, 286 ; sacred to Pthah, 
286 ; Egyptian name " Cheper," 
creator, 286. 

Sceptre, Kukufa, 144; with lotus, 141. 

Schola, 76. 

Sculpture, llo; Egyptian, 115; Etrus- 
can, 121 ; Grc<k, 12:}; Roman, 136. 

Seal uf KhampbinitiH, 253. 

Sciul rings, Gicek, 301 ; Roman, .30.i. 

Sealing earth of tl.e Grec k, 327. 

fc-eb 112, 146. 

Selmk, {?evek, 112, 118, loO. 

277 /toy, 15, 24. 

tfepulcruni. 109. 

Kenipis, 149, 163, 209. 

Serpentine marble, 326. 

Seth, Typhon, 143, 149, 150; of the 
Gnostics, 300. 

Sethlunp, 15H. 

Seti, 142, 146. 

Shabti, Egyi)tiHn sepulchral figures of 
clay, 102, l.')G. 

ShajMs of painted vohcs, 246. 

Sigean inscription, 357. 

Sigla, abbreviations in inscription?, 
Greek, 355: Roman, 383; Chiis- 
tian, 399. 

jnet-ring?, of Judah, 302 ; of Joseph, 
8U2 ; of Cheops, 302 ; of Amunoph 
III., 303; Egyptian, 303; Greek, 



304 ; Roman, 305 ; of Al^'xauder, 
304 ; Polycratea, 304 ; Pompej, 
Julius CsBsar, Augustus. MsceDas, 
Nero, Galba, 305 ; of Michael 
Angelo, 276. 

Signs, hieroglyphic, 337 ; chronological 
in inscriptions, 316. 

Sil, 217. 

Sileni, 186. 

Simonides, 348. 

Smaragdus ^emerald), 310 ; inodicns 
(malachite , 323. 

Smyrris, 255. 

Solon, 269, 277. 

Solhic period, 153. 

Spocus, 90. 

Sphinx, 150; Andro sphinx, 150; Orio 
sphinx, 151 ; Hieiaco sphinx, 151 ; 
great S])hinx, 151. 

2<^f>a7i8cr, 304. 

Spina, 72. 

Spoliatorium, 7.">. 

Stadia, 74. 

Statue, 160. 

Statumen, 82. 

T.T-nKai, 105, 156. 

Stele, 104. 

Stephanos, 165. 

Stola. 163. 

Stones, for engraving, 250 ; classes of 
stones, transparent, semi-tianspa- 
rent, opaque, 256, 309 ; transparent, 
309 ; semi-ti-ansparent, 316 ; opuqne^ 
322. 

Stones, engraved, Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan, 291; Roman, 298; Mi- 
thraic, 299 ; Gnostic, 299. 

Styles in sculpture, Egyptian, 115 ; 
Etru.s<^an. 121 ; Greek, 123 ; Ro- 
man, 136. 

of Gr«'tk inscriptions, 349. 

of masonry, 3. 

of painted vases, 243; Eiirly, 

or Egyptian, 243; Archaic, Greek, 
Severe or Transitional, Beautiful. 
244 ; Florid, Decadence, 246. 

Stylobate, 24. 

Subjects of engraved stones, 262. 

engraved on rings, 308. 

Sudatorium, 75. 

Suggestui«, 68. 

Summanu.y, 158. 

Summum dorsum, 82. 

Suovetaurilia, 376. 

Syenite, 326. 

Symbolic class of hieroglvpha, 337. 
338. 

Symplegmatji, 258. 

Systyle, 33. 

Tablet of Roeetta, 342. 
of Abydos, 343. 
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Tublet of Kamak, 348. 

— of Memphifi, 343. 

of TjiniH. 345. 

Tablets, sepulchral, Egyptian, 157. 

Eugubian, 365. 

-^— irivoKtSt 216. 

Tablinum, 13. 

Tanos (amazon stono , 324. 

Tau, sacred, 144. 

Taurobolia, 376. 

Tautolo^ in mscri))tions, 331. 

Tazza Fameije, 275. 

Tefnc, 142, 149, 150. 

Telamones, 46. 

Temples — Egyptian, 15; Rhamcssion, 
16; Karuak,17; Luxor, 19; Edfou, 
19 ; Dendera, 22 ; Grecian, 22 ; 
-^Jgina, 25 ; Tbeseum, 25 ; Parthe- 
non, 25 ; Selinus, 25 ; Psestum, 26 ; 
Metapontum, 27; Ercctheura, 27; 
Jupiter 01}Tnpiu«, 27 ; Etruscan, 27 ; 
Ccires, 27 ; Jupiter Capitolinus, 28 ; 
Roman, 28 ; Minerva Cbalcidica, 29 ; 
Vespasian, 29 ; Saturn, 29 ; Mars 
Ultor, 29 ; Antoninus and Faustina, 
29 ; Fortuna Virilis, 29 ; Pantheon, 
29; Vesta, Sybil, 30; Palmyra. 
Baalbec, 31 ; Nismes, 31 ; plans of 
temples, 31 ; lighting of templep, 34 ; 
colouring of temples, 35. 

Tepidarium, 75. 

Terpsichore, 192. 

Terra cotta, 210. 

Tescher, 144. 

Tetrastyle, 33. 

Tetradoron, a brick, 8. 

0aAafU)f, 10. 

Thalami, 13. 

Thalia, 192. 

Thasos, marble of, 208. 

Theatres, 63; Gnok, 63; Etruscan, 
66 ; Roman, m. 

Thermao, 75. 

Thcsan, 159. 

Theseus, 198. 

Thmci, 142, 147. 

Thoth, 142, 146, 148, 150. 

Thymele, dufitKrit 65. 

Timanthes, 214. 

Tinia, 158. 

Toga, 163. 

Tombs, 5)3 ; EjiO'ptittn. 94 ; Gnek, 104; 
Etruscan, 107 ; Roman, 109 ; tomb 
of Oj^irei Menej)tliah, 95 ; tombs at 
Jk'ui Hassan, 95 ; Memphis, 96 ; 
Umih of A (reus, 104 ; tombs of 
private individuals (Greek , 105 ; 
Harpy tomb, 106; of MausoluK, 
107; tonil>s» of Magna Grajeia, 107; 
Etruscan tombs, roc*k-cut and 
tumuli, 107; primitive, 108; Cu- 
cumilla, Vulci, 109 ; Regolini Ga- 



lassi, 109 ; tomb of Arons, 109 ; of 
CsBcilia Metella, 110; of Augustus, 
110; Hadrian, 110; tombs at Pom- 
peii, 113; atPetra, 114. 

Topaz, 312. 

Topazos (chrysolite), 312. 

pmsoides (peridot), 313, 

Torso Belvidere, 196. 

Treasury of Atreus at Myceme, 104. 

Tribe, name of Roman tribe in inscrip- 
tions, 382. 

Tribuneship in inscriptions, 378. 

Triclinium, 13, 14. 

Triformis, 171. 

Trivia, 171. 

Tufa, lithoide, granolare, 395, 

Tumuli, 94, 104, 107. 109. 

Tunic, 163. 

Turan, 159. 

Turms, 159. 

Turquoise, 324. 

Tuscan column, 49. 

Tuscan ica signa, 122. 

Tyche, 193. 

Typhon, 143, 146, 149, 150. 

Tyrian purple, 218. 

Unctuarium, 76. 

Tiroo'K'fiyioy, 65. 

Urania, 192. 

Urieus, royal snake, 144. 153, 157. 

Urn, cinerary, 112, 207. 

Vases, painted, 230; Etruscan, 233; 
Greek, 234; of Greek origin, 232; 
commerce in vases, 232 ; chiy used 
in Etruscan va8<»8, 233; in Greek 
vases. 234 ; modes of painting them, 
234 ; ariistb' names on them, 235 ; 
inscriptions on them, 235; clafises, 
237 ; Millingen's classification. 236 ; 
subjects, 237 ; use, 239 ; origin of 
the custom of placing them in tomb>, 
239; not mentioned in ancient 
autliors, 240 ; founrl in tomb.^ 241 ; 
covered with a coating of calcareous 
earth when found, 241 ; manu- 
facture of vases, 242; imitations 
and forgeries, 242 ; collections, 243 ; 
ejMiclis or stvles of painti-d vases, 
243; hliapey, 246; English and 
ItalLm nomenclature, 248. 

Vases, murrhine, 280. See also Cups, 

Vehicles of painting, 216, 

Vejovin, 158. 

Velarium, 66. 60. 

VeniH 175; Urania, Gcnctrix, 176; 
Victrix, Anadyomono, Callipygos, 
177. 

Verde di Tarquinia, 322. 

Vermiglioli. on the inaoription of 
Perugia. 360. 
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INDEX, 



Vermilion, 210. 

Vesta, 181. * 

Via, 82 ; Appia. 82 ; Latins, 83 ; Labi- 
cana, 83; E^'enestina, 83; Tibur- 
tina, 88; Nomentana, 83; Salaria, 
83; Flaminia, 84; CSsssia, 84; 
Aurelia, 84 ; Portuensls, 84 ; 
OstieDsis, 84; Aideatina, Lauren- 
tina, Seyeriana, 84. 

VicUwy, 195. 

Villa, Roman, 14. 

Voltomna, 159. 

Vomitoria, 69. 

Votiire inscriptions, Greek, 353 ; Etrus- 
can, 368 ; Roman, 376. 

Vulcan, 171. 

Walls, Egyptian, 1 ; Grecian, 3 ; Italian, 



3 ; Roman, 6 ; Cvdopean, 3 ; per- 
gonal, 3 ; irregular horizontnl, 5 : 
regular horizontal, 6 ; coating of 
walls at Pompeii, 225. 

White, colour, used by the Egyptians 
211 ; by the Greeks, 218. 

Windows, nnestns, 14. 

Xystus, 13. 

Yellow colour used by the Egyptians, 
211; by the Greek. 216. 

Zeus. IG3; Olympius. Meilichios, Orkios, 

164. 
Zeuxis, 214. 
Snson, 313. 
Zmnh 162. 
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